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PREFACE 


A few years ago, we began to add to each issue of Tae ANNALS an article that 
would summarize developments during the year in some major social-science field. 
The experiment was only partly successful, because each such field was too large 
to cover in a single article. We have, therefore, revised our plan. 

Beginning with this volume, a new series of summaries will deal with current 
developments in the various social-science disciplines, describing and assessing 
important contributions to knowledge and outstanding issues. Instead of dealing 
with an entire discipline in one article, a series of articles, one each year, will 
discuss pertinent subfields in that discipline. For instance, each January, there 
will be an article on some aspect of anthropology—in 1964, archaeology; in 
1965, physical anthropology; in 1966, ethnology; and in 1967, cultural and social 
change. Each of the other disciplines will have its regular month—economics in 
March, history in May, political science in July, social psychology in September, 
and sociology in November. To give some indication of the nature of the series, 
the articles already in preparation for this year and the next are indicated below 
with their authors: 


1963 ’ ; 

May United States History James H. Soltow 
July American Povelinent and Administration William H. Young 
September Socialization William Sewell 
November Minority and Race Relations Milton M. Gordon 
1964 

January Archaeology Richard Dyson 
May Latin-American History Robert N. Burr 
July Political Philosophy Karl W. Deutsch 
September Culture and Personality Jobn Honigman 
November Social Stratification Raymond J. Murphy 


It is our hope that this series of summaries will not only serve as a continuing 
record and stock-taking for those practicing within each discipline but also convey 
to laymen and to scholars working in other fields an overview of major develop- 
ments in areas outside their own. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
RICHARD D. LAMBERT 
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FOREWORD 


Organized crime is still with us—bigger and better than ever. It is bigger in 
its gross take and better in its refined manner. The evidence is contained in the 
pages that follow and in the leads to further sources in the copious footnotes. 

Over many decades, the phenomenon of organized crirne in America has intrigued 
a mixed assortment of thinkers and doers: cops and columnists, crime commissions 
and investigatory commissions, social workers and sociologists, lawyers and law- 
makers, political reformers and political scientists, psychoanalysts and anthro- 
pologists, scholars of the behavioral and misbehavioral conduct of our conforming 
and nonconforming society. Their areas of interest fall into three major cate- 
gories: theory, practice, prevention. And it is into these three sections that 
the following essays are assorted. 

The three essays under “Theory” by Woetzel, Sellin, and Bloch represent three 
different though not necessarily contradictory approaches. Woetzel offers a gen- 
eral overview of organized crime in America today, based on a study sponsored 
by the Ford Fund for Public.Affairs Research, and then digs for the taproot of 
the underworld in the contradictions between our mores and our morality. Mo- 
rality is what we preach publicly; mores is what we do privately. We feed our 
conscience by writing morality into law; we feed the underworld by putting our 
mores into practice. 

Sellin describes organized crime as a business enterprise, involved in an illegal 
undertaking or carrying on a legal trade by illegal means. The gangsters ‘“sub- 
scribe to the tenets of American entrepreneurship,” albeit “in their perverted way.” 

Bloch focuses on the juvenile-delinquent gang, for many generations the reservoir 
of fighting manpower for the underworld. His provocative essay calls for new 
investigations that would relate the gang to the total culture rather than solely 
to the frictions arising between an impoverished subculture and an affluent 

-dominant culture. 

The section on “Practice” contains five regional pieces that discuss the standing, 
style, and new enterprises of organized crime today. The Chicago story, as told 
by Virgil Peterson, sees the modern syndicate as the direct lineal descendant of 
the old Capone empire: less ostentatious, more subtle, and just as ruthless. Dwight 
Strong, focusing on New England, describes the growth of organized crime from 
1933 to the present in that area, noting that the Yankee pattern is more refined 
but just as virulent. New York’s Attorney General, Louis Lefkowitz, discusses an 
area of more recent penetration by the underworld syndicates; namely, the stock 
market. Alvin J. T. Zumbrun centers on gambling in Maryland, a business grossing 
about $50,000,000 a year in that area, conducted with “the assistance of millions of 
our almost-law-abiding citizens” and composing the backbone of organized crime 
in America today. George Edwards, Police Commissioner of Detroit, tells a 
first-person story, a blow-by-blow description of a new chief carrying through 
a cleanup while maintaining maximum respect for the liberties of the civilian. 
The author brings to his piece the point of view of a man who stepped down from 
the Michigan Supreme Court for his constabulary assignment out of a sense of 
profound conviction that the very tough law-enforcement tangle of Detroit could 
be handled within the framework of our traditional freedoms. 

1X 


x FOREWORD . 


The final section on “Prevention” contains four essays, by Ploscowe, Lumbard, 
Miller, and the editor of this volume. l 

The essay by Morris Ploscowe describes in broad outline an approach through 
model legislation, radically revised enforcement, and education. The author can 
base hbis piece on several decades of research, writing, profound participation in 
the work of official investigating bodies, and a practiced hand in the formulation 
of proposals both for nongovernmental bodies such as the American Bar As- 
sociation and for governmental ageñcies as well. This broad essay is a, proper 
prelude for the detailed programmatic statements of Lumbard and Miller. 

Lumbard brings to his essay an intensive probing into organized crime in New 
York, as counsel to a legislative commission and as a special assistant to Governor 
Rockefeller. His recommendations deal with what'can be done by state and 
local government. - 

The federal view is set forth by Herbert J. Miller, Jr., the Assistant Attorney 

General in charge of the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice. His 
document reflects the most recent efforts of the Administration to move against 
organized crime by legislating new bases for action, by co-ordination of law- 
enforcement agencies, and by arousing citizenship ire, interest, and initiative. The 
statement: takes on historic importance in view of the high priority given to the 
organized-crime problem by the Justice Department and in view of the great 
specific gravity of the Attorney General’s office in the present Administration. 
_ The final essay by the editor proposes an interdisciplinary approach to organized 
crime: an unofficial national center for study, teaching, and programing that 
would bring together the presently diffuse efforts of theorists and activists. The 
need for such cross-fertilization of ideas, co-ordination of knowledge, and co- 
operation for action is implicit in the many views contained in this volume. < 


Gus TYLER 


An Overview of Organized Crime: 
Mores versus Morality 


By Rosert K. WOETZEL 


ABSTRACT: Organized crime in America is a loose-knit 
association of criminals in different parts of the country who 
meet from time to time and co-operate with each other depend- 
ing on need. The personnel of organized crime is recruited 
among juvenile delinquents and ex-convicts. The main areas 
of activity of organized crime are gambling, narcotics, prostitu- 

‘tion, and illegal liquor production. Organized criminals have 
also succeeded in infiltrating certain labor unions and busi- 
nesses which they attempt to dominate by force. In order 
to facilitate its operations, organized crime bribes, corrupts, 
and intimidates law-enforcement officials, legislators, and 
judges. It also attempts to elect its “creatures” to public 
office. ‘The income derived by organized crime from gambling, 
drinking, and the like could be reduced by legalizing some of 
these activities and allowing legitimate businessmen to compete 
for this trade. Law-enforcement authorities could then con- 
centrate more on combating organized crime in the labor or 
management fields. In the final analysis, personal morality 
can not be legislated or enforced by the authorities. The laws 
and moral standards of a society are as good as the people 
who make them. If these laws and standards are constantly 
violated by millions of Americans and if criminals are able to 
exploit the demand for immoral and illegal products and to 
rise to prominence and power in various areas of the country, 
then the very basis of the society is in danger, because the 
values people profess no longer command their respect or 
compliance. 


Robert K. Woetzel, Ph.D., J.D., New York City, New York, is Associate Professor 
in the Department of Government of New York University and Adjunct Associate 
Professor of Political Science at Fordham University. He is the director of a project 
-on organized crime sponsored by the Ford Fund for Public Affairs Research. He has 
previously served as Visiting Lecturer at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception 
and as Legislative Assistant at the U. S. House of Representatives. He is the author of 
various works in the field of public law and government, including The Nuremberg 
Trials in International Law. 
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2 Tue ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


HERE exists in the United States 
at this time a powerful group of 
persons who are specializing in the pur- 
suit of crime on an organized scale. 
They utilize the latest technologies and 
scientific know-how in the conduct of 
their operations, which span the con- 
tinent from coast to coast. Until re- 
cently, the most important underworld 
tycoons came from an older generation 
which won fame during the era of 
Prohibition. At this time, a younger 
group of persons is striving to gain 
greater influence in criminal circles as 
some of the older criminals are dying 
out.t 
Controversy surrounds such ques- 
tions as whether there is one national 
crime syndicate and whether the Mafia 
dominates crime in the United States. 
The Mafia organization is usually associ- 
ated with a group of criminals of Italian 
_ descent who, in many cases, are related 
to each other.? They are by no means 
the only gangsters in America; persons 


1For a general survey of the personalities 
and organization of crime in the United States, 
see, among others, U. S., Congress, Senate, 
Special Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, The Kefauver 
Committee Report on Organized Crime (New 
York: Didier, 1951); Virgil W. Peterson, Bar- 
barians in Our Midst (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1952); Burton B. Turkus and Sid 
Feder, Murder, Inc.: The Story of “the Syn- 
dicate’ (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Young, 1951); Gus Tyler, Organized Crime in 
America (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1962); Frank Tannenbaum, 
Crime and the Community (Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1938); Report of the American Bar 
Association Commission on Organized Crime 
to the American Bar Association (New York: 
Grosby Press, 1951). 

2¥For a discussion of the influence of the 
Mafia on organized crime in America, see 
Frederic Sondern, Jr., Brotherhood of Evil: 
The Mafia (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1959). Sondern stresses the role 
of the Mafia in organized crime; different 
opinions about the Mafia can be found in 


Estes Kefauver, Crime in America (Garden- 


City: Doubleday and Co., 1951), and Turkus 
and Feder, op. cit, among other works. 


from other ethnic groups have also been 
active in crime. 
question of the relative influence of the 
Mafia, it is clear that a number of 
gangsters with their respective follow- 
ings in criminal circles are co-operating 
with each other when this is in their 
common interest. Usually they have 
gained ascendancy in certain areas and 
are specialists in certain criminal ac- 
tivities. In recent years, they have 
also begun to invest heavily in legiti- 
mate enterprises; these are utilized not 
only as fronts for their criminal activi- 
ties but also as potential sources of 
income. Thus, the association between 
the leading gangsters in different parts 
of the country may be more or less 
close, depending on the need for co- 
operation and resistance to law en- 
forcement. Meetings between known 
criminals take place from time to time, 
and, at these gatherings, they discuss 
problems of mutual interest.* 
Historically, this bond between the 
criminals was established after the 
tycoons of the underworld realized that 
the wars they had been waging against 
each other for control of areas which 
they were supplying with illegal liquor 
following passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment were extremely costly. 
Co-operation would save them a great 
deal of expense and provide for a more 
secure atmosphere for their operations. 
This unholy alliance was underwritten 
by the guns of hoodlums who were 
originally associated with Murder, In- 
corporated,* and persons who betrayed 


8Such a gangland meeting took place at 
Apalachin, New York, on November 14, 
1957, with at least fifty-eight known hood- 
lums in attendance, For a discussion of this 
meeting, see U. S., Congress, Senate, Final Re- 
port of the Select Committee on .Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1960), Part 3. 

4For a detailed account of the history of 
Murder, Inc., see Turkus and Feder, op, cit. 


Leaving open’ the -- 
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the trust of the leading gangsters were 
liquidated. 


BASES oF CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 


To understand the phenomenon of 
organized crime, it is necessary ` to 
study the social and economic back- 
ground of the criminal. He is usually 
a product of a neighborhood in which 
a low standard of living prevails. Fur- 
thermore, very little identification often 


exists between the standards of the - 


social or ethnic groups from which he 
comes and the laws that govern the 
community. In many cases, he has 
been a member of a teen-age gang with 
its code of loyalty and exclusive “turf” 
rights. As a result of the antisocial 
atmosphere that may prevail in certain 
neighborhoods, the gangs would tend 
also to exhibit evidence of antisocial 
behavior of one kind or another. Very 
often such activity will result in arrest 
and imprisonment, and the person in- 
volved would be well on his way to 
becoming an outlaw in the social sense. 
A sufficient number of “blotter” arrests 
_ can brand a person as a potential crimi- 

nal for the rest of his life. Conse- 
quently, regular occupations may be 
denied to him, and he must content 
himself in legitimate society with a po- 
sition that is regarded as inferior to 
others in terms of income and prestige. 
A reasonably intelligent and ambitious 
person would tend to become bitter 
under such circumstances and to revert 
to the pattern of his boyhood in-group, 
which gave him a certain self-respect. 
An arrest record combined with an 
antisocial attitude are usually regarded 
as excellent credentials for a career in 
crime, and much of the recruitment for 
criminal activity goes on in neighbor- 
hoods where persons with such back- 
grounds can be found.5 


5 Such an area was at one time the Browns- 
ville section of Brooklyn; it spawned the 
notorious gunmen “Kid Twist” Reles and 


. been jailed.or killed in action.’ 


Persons who enter careers in crime 
usually are also attracted by the in- 
come, or easy money, which they ex- 
pect to gain and by the prestige as 
tough and cool manipulators which they 
can win in their in-group. Further- 
more, the standards and values of the 
teen-age gang from which the potential 
criminals come are often the same as 
those of an adult criminal conspiracy. 
This is the case when it comes to 
loyalty to the leader and the gang." 
Finally, criminals have shown a willing- 
ness in the past to take care of their 
own by providing help for the families 
of those unfortunate cronies who have 
All 
these incentives combined with the 
social and economic factors mentioned 
above contribute toward the personnel 
and leadership of organized crime. 





““Bugesy” Goldstein, among others. For dis- 


cussions of juvenile delinquency and the 
causes of a criminal career, see Clifford R. 
Shaw, The Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career (Philadelphia: Albert Saifer, 1931); 
Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1955); William Foote Whyte, 
Street Corner Society (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1943). 

6 There have been many instances when 
criminals were “executed” by their henchmen 
for alleged betrayal. In fact, a court of 
criminals is supposed to judge their delin- 
quency. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note the case of “Kid Twist” Reles who 
turned state’s evidence. He met an un- 
timely end by falling out of the window of 
the Half Moon Hotel in Brooklyn before he 
could testify against one of the alleged master- 
minds of Murder, Incorporated, the late 
Albert Anastasia. Reles was under heavy 
police guard at the time; the circumstances 
of his death are regarded as highly contro- 
versial. Cf. Turkus and Feder, op. cit, pp. 
459-493. 

7 Turkus and Feder, in their description of 
Murder, Incorporated, refer to the “ ‘Defense 


‘and Lamming Fund’ with which the Syndi- 


cate had been financing its harassed thugs and 
their families.” Jbid., p. 281. Furthermore, 
it is a well-known fact that defense attorneys 
for the leading criminals are among the most 
highly paid in the profession. 


4 THE ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


The great watershed of the activity 
of organized crime in the United States 
was the year when Prohibition was 
passed. The Eighteenth Amendment 
created a vacuum into which criminals 
stepped with force and vigor. Although 
certain pressure groups like the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union succeeded in 
having laws enacted against drinking, 


the social habits of the American people ` 


could not be regulated that easily. The 
demand for liquor remained, and or- 
ganized crime supplied illegitimately 
what had been legally provided pre- 
viously. The period of the great boot- 
legging czars was characterized by 
violent conflicts over jurisdiction; many 
a gangster in Chicago lost his life for 
challenging or daring to defend a par- 
ticular claim to supply an area with 
illicit liquor. Crime and violence 


reached an unprecedented pitch until 


the hoodlums decided to co-operate 
with each other to a certain extent. 
The public’s attitude during this period 
was that those who were killed or 
maimed usually “had it coming to 
them.”8 After the repeal of the 


8In that sense, Walter Lippman observes 
that “I have little doubt that the shooting of 
[Jack] Diamond amused New York for a 


few days and shocked it very little. This 
was due partially to the feeling that 
Diamond’s life was not precious... .” See 


“The Underworld as Servant,’ Forum, Jan- 
uary-February 1931. The bloodletting among 
criminals diminished after they decided to 
co-operate. Peterson indicates that in 1929 
Frank Costello of New York and Al Capone 
of Chicago met with other leading gangsters 
in Atlantic City, in order to “arrive at an 
understanding that would end the constant 
warfare.” Op. cit, p. 213. Turkus describes 
a similar meeting in New York in 1934, and 
he concludes that “Not one top boss in the 
underworld has been slain since 1934, unless 
the execution was sanctioned, approved and, 
in fact, directed by the ganglords of the 
nation. That goes—from Dutch Schultz in 
1935 to Buggsy Siegel in 1947 and Charlie 
Binaggio in 1950.” Op. cit., pp. 97-101. See 


Eighteenth Amendment, the illegal 
production of liquor became negligible 
by comparison to the volume supplied 
by gangsters during the era of Prohibi- 
tion. Bootleg liquor is still being 
peddled in certain poorer areas of the 
country, because the high liquor taxes 
make the production of illegal alcohol 
worth while.® 

The area of activity which made up 
for the income that was lost to organ- 
ized crime as a result of the repeal of 
Prohibition was gambling. The same 
sociological pattern is evident in the 
area of gambling as in the case of 
drinking: the American public could 
not be deterred from gambling by laws, 
and, where there was a demand, there 
would be a supply. Criminals organ- 
ized various gambling activities, some- 
times on a nationwide scale—in particu- 
lar, bookmaking, the numbers racket, 
and illegal betting on sports events. 
The turnover of business due to illegal 
gambling has been estimated at any- 
where from twenty-two to fifty billion 
dollars a year.?° 


also Herbert Asbury, “America’s No. 1 Mys- 
tery Man,” Colliers, April 19, 1947, p. 34. 

2 After repeal, the tax on liquor was at 
first low, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1933 that the tax burden should 
not be too great, so that the legal industry 
could offer more severe competition to the 
illegal producer. Since then, the federal tax 
has increased from $1.10 to $10.50 per gallon. 
One consequence has been, as a government 
witness testified before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1951, that “several 
groups are cooperating on an interstate basis 
in the Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Connecticut- 
Massachusetts area, engaged in the produc- 
tion and distribution of high-proof alcohol 
for beverage purposes. These groups have 
been persistent in their operations and effec- 
tive policing and prosecutions have failed to 
eliminate them.” See Licensed Beverage In- 
dustries, Inc., Operation Moonshine (New 
York, 1960), p. 10. 

10 For different estimates of gambling ac- 
tivity in the United States from which organ- 
ized crime benefits, see U. S., Congress, Senate, 
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Another area of activity which crimi- 
nals have exploited for income is nar- 
cotics. At this time, one out of every 
four thousand Americans is supposedly 
a narcotics addict.* It costs an addict 
approximately twenty dollars a day to 
keep himself supplied with the neces- 
sary doses of narcotics. Because the 
possession of narcotics is contrary to 
federal law, criminals have ventured to 
supply addicts with drugs. The income 
they derive from this activity is much 
less than what they earn from gam- 
bling, but, in such areas as New York 
City where over 40 per cent of the na- 
tion’s addicts are to be found, the 
profit is not inconsiderable. Federal 
and state authorities have co-operated 
with each other in trying to apprehend 
peddlers and users of drugs, but still 
the problem prevails, although the 
proportion of addicts has apparently 
declined as a result of increased law 
enforcement by the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics in the past twenty years and 
the stiffer penalties meted out to 
offenders.1? 

Prostitution has been another source 
of income for organized crime. Al- 
though not all prostitutes are managed 


The Kefauver Commitiee Report on Organ- 
ized Crime, op. cit.; New York State, Com- 
mission of Investigation, Syndicated Gambling 
in New York State (1961); Morris Ploscowe 
and Others, Gambling, THe Awnats of The 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 269 (May 1950); Fred J. Cook, 
“Gambling, Inc.: Treasure Chest of the 
Underworld,” The Nation, October 22, 1960. 

11 For discussions of the activities of crim- 
inals in supplying narcotics to addicts, see 
Harry J. Anslinger and Will Oursler, The 
Murderers: The Story of the Narcotic Gangs 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1961); John M. Murtagh and Sara Harris, 
Who Live in Shadow (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959). 

12 A chart in the book by former Commis- 
sioner Anslinger of the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics indicates the decline of the propor- 
tion of narcotics addicts in the United States. 
Ibid., Appendix 2. 


by gangsters, various investigations 
have shown that organized criminals 
have exploited prostitutes and clients 
in different cities and towns. In some 
cases, prostitution was the primary 
activity in certain establishments; in 
others, it was of secondary importance 
after the main purposes of catering and 
entertaining. Prostitution is illegal in 
most states, but the client of a prosti- 
tute is not necessarily penalized* The 
prostitute has little protection against 
the gangster or procurer who “man- 
ages” her. She can not resort to the 
courts to gain her rights or ask the 
authorities to protect her against 
threats of force -when she wishes to 
pursue her profession without submit- 
ting. to a shakedown by organized 
criminals. The laws against prostitu- 
tion have not eliminated the demand 
for such services, and the gangsters 
have reaped profits from such activi- 
ties, because they could not be supplied 
legally.” 

Income for organized crime is also 
derived from the various establishments 
which cater to a special clientele of 
homosexuals. The homosexually in- 
clined population in this country has 
been estimated at anywhere from three 
to fifteen million male Americans. The 


18 For the penalties for prostitution in dif- 
ferent states, see Gerhard Mueller, Legal Reg- 
ulation of Sexual Conduct (New York: 
Oceana Publications Inc., 1961), Table 6A. 

4The late “Lucky” Luciano, notorious 
leader of the underworld, was charged with 
organizing prostitution, among other counts. 
Most recently an investigation of commercial- 
ized prostitution took place in Buffalo, New 
York. See New York State, Commission of 
Investigation, An Investigation of Law En- 
forcement in Buffalo (1961). For discussions 
of the problems connected with prostitution, 
see, among others, John M. Murtagh and 
Sara Harris, Cast the First Stone (New York: 
Pocket Books, 1958); Morris Ploscowe, Sex 
and the Law (New York: Ace Books, 1962), 
pp. 225-251. 

15 For different estimates of the number of 
male homosexuals in the United States, see 
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male-directed love is not only contrary 
to the social mores of a majority of 
heterosexually inclined Americans but 
also a violation of the laws of most 
states, which penalize all kinds of “un- 
natural acts,” including certain types of 
relations between husband and wife. 
Consequently, the clubs, bars, and bath- 
houses which homosexually inclined 
persons prefer to patronize are very 
often run by criminal elements which 
may impose cover charges and high 
liquor prices.*® 

Certain other types of illegitimate 
activity are also lucrative sources of 
income for organized crime. One of 
these is the fencing of stolen goods, ¢ and 
another is trade in pornographic litera- 
ture. Although the turnover of busi- 
ness in the first case might be extremely 
large, it is not clear whether the in- 
volvement of organized crime in the 
latter trade is too great. Unfortu- 
nately, the evidence in both instances 
has not been collected to a sufficient 
degree to warrant special treatment 
here. Nevertheless, attention should 
be paid to these additional sources of 
income for crime, for they probably 





Alfred C. Kinsey, Sexual Behavior in the- 


Human Male (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1948); Jess Stearn, The Sixth Man (New 
York: MacFadden Publications, 1962). Stearn 
states that “in New York City alone the 
estimates for overt homosexuals—those who 
had lapsed at one time or another—runs from 
a conservative 400,000 by police authorities to 
500,000 from a fact-finding homosexual group 
(the Mattachine Society).” For the penalties 
for homosexual conduct in different states, see 
Gerhard Mueller, op. cit., Table 7A. Illinois 
recently legalized homosexual relations be- 
tween consenting adults. 

16 For a description of the exploitation of 
homosexuals by criminal elements in the 
United States, see Stearn, op. cit. Problems 
connected with homosexuality are also dis- 
cussed by J. D. Mercer, They Walk in Shadow 
(New York: Comet Press Books, 1959), and 
Ploscowe, Sex and the Law, op. cit, pp. 182~- 
201. 


add substantially to the revenues of the 
underworld. . 


” CBoat INFILTRATION OF 
LEGITIMATE ACTIVITIES 


Aside from the illegitimate areas of 
income, organized crime has succeeded 
in infiltrating legitimate kinds of ac- 
tivity, usually by illegitimate means 
but also by simply investing some of 
their immense financial resources. 
Thus, criminals and their collaborators 
have gained important positions in 
certain labor unions and industries; in 
some cases, they have succeeded in 
dominating a company or even a trade. 
This is not to say that organized crime 
has taken over many labor unions or 
businesses; but the phenomenon of 
criminals running a few labor associa- 
tions and commercial enterprises has 
become serious enough to warrant fur- 
ther investigation. 

The problem posed by the infiltra- 
tion of legitimate businesses by crimi- 
nals is different from the one connected 
with the running of illegal enterprises 
like gambling establishments and 
houses of prostitution. By winning 
control over a legitimate business, or- 
ganized criminals are able to establish 
fronts for their other activities. Fur- 
thermore, they sometimes attempt to 
establish absolute control over a labor 
union or business by means of force 
and intimidation, as well as by bribery 
and extortion. In some cases, they 
make it possible for a commercial en- 
terprise operating under their “protec- 
tion” to undersell competitors by pro- 
ducing goods more cheaply. The busi- 
ness expenses may be less, because the 


17 See U. S., Congress, Senate, Final Report 
of the Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management Field, 
op. cit, Parts 1-4. One of the best discus- 
sions of the problem is given by Robert F. 
Kennedy, The Enemy Within (New York: 
Popular Library, 1960). 
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labor union is co-operating with them 
and will not protect the workers against 
overhours and bad working conditions 
as well as lower pay. Consequently, a 
monopoly might be established by or- 
ganized crime in a certain field. This, 
of course, increases the over-all profits 
and influence of the gangsters. “Paper 
locals” and the so-called “sweetheart 
contract” as well as the simple shake- 
down have been means used by organ- 
ized crime in defrauding workers and 
businessmen alike. In some instances, 
the criminals have also embezzled funds 
of the organization in which they 
gained positions of influence.*§ 
Reference has already been made to 
the immense turnover of business, le- 
gitimate and illegitimate in character, 


18 In 1960 the Senate Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field under the chairmanship of Senator 
McClellan drew the following conclusions, 
among others: “The coin-operated machine 
industry, particularly in the music, amuse- 
ment, and cigarette vending segments, has 
been victimized by an astounding number of 
racketeers. . . . The early experience with 
pinball and slot machine gambling . . . has 
enabled criminals to extend their operations 
into nongambling amusement games, auto- 
matic phonographs and, to a minor extent, 
in vending machines. . . . For many years 
employers had been acting in collusion with 
subservient union locals to enforce trade 
restraints to benefit favored employers and 
the corrupt labor officials. . . . Criminals have 
used captive labor union locals as weapons 
to dominate various parts of the industry... . 
Union officials have been guilty of the most 
gross conflicts of interests, having proprietary 
holdings in the very business and area with 
the employees they purported to represent.... 
Management has knowingly used criminals 
to increase its sales. . . . Criminal domination 
. . . foreclosed the public from the benefits of 
competition, and drove out of the business 
honest businessmen who refused to pay tribute 
to hoodlums.” The case of Teamster Union 
boss James Hoffa is particularly controversial 
in this connection. See U. S., Congress, Senate, 
Final Report of the Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, op. cit., pp. 855-858. 
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which nets organized crime billions of 
dollars every year. One of the most 
costly expense items with which the 
gangsters have to contend is the war 
against law enforcement. This item 
can be broken down into fees for 
lawyers, money spent for maintaining 
a spy system and goon squads, as well 
as bribes and pay-offs to police officials, 
legislators, judges, and other public 
officials. ‘The evidence would further 
indicate that, in some cases, criminals 
have not only endeavored to bribe and 
corrupt the authorities, in order to gain 
their co-operation, but they have also 
attempted to elect persons who would 
be subject to their influence. In sev- 
eral cities, it has been found that high ` 
personages in the government were co- 
operating with criminals by allowing 


. them to run illegitimate enterprises of 


one kind or another.?® 


19 Notorious gangster Buggsy Siegel once 
made the boast, “We don’t run for public 
office, we own the politicians.” Evidence 
produced before various investigating com- 
mittees indicates that the following leading 
politicians had connections with the. bosses 
of the underworld, among others: the former 
mayor of Chicago, William Hale Thompson, 
who was supported by the Al Capone mob; 
the former governor of Missouri, Forrest 
Smith, who was aided by gangster Charles 
Binaggio until the latter’s bullet-riddled body 
was found on April 6, 1950 in the First Dis- 
trict Democratic Headquarters in Kansas 
City; former mayor of New York, William 
O’Dwyer, who was supported by Frank 
Costello and Joe Adonis of the New York 
crime organization. For further information 
about infiltration by organized crime into 
American politics, see U. S., Congress, Senate, 
The Kefauver Committee Report on Organ- 
ized Crime, op. cit.; Illinois Association for 
Criminal Justice in co-operation with Chicago 
Crime Commission, The Illinois Crime Survey 
` (1929), Part III; California Special Crime 
Study Commission on Organized Crime, 
Final Report (1953). Among the best books 
about the subject are Peterson, op. cit, and 
Turkus and Feder, op. cit., which discuss the 
situation in Chicago and New York, re- 
spectively. 
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PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD CRIME 


The most difficult and complex prob- 
lem which underlies the whole gamut 
of questions concerning the activities 
of organized crime is the public attitude 
toward this phenomenon and the dif- 
ferent standards of value that guide 
the American people. Criminals would 
not be able to make huge profits from 
various illegal sources of income, such 
as gambling, drinking, and prostitution, 
if Americans did not buy their prod- 
ucts. Nevertheless, the people of many 
states have passed laws which make it 
illegal for them to gamble, drink, or 
have extramarital sex relations. 

The dichotomy between theory and 
practice tends to discredit many laws 
on the books and to diminish respect 
for the Jaw in general. Arbitrary or 
corrupt police officers and public of- 
ficials may apply these laws at their 
discretion, singling out for special treat- 
ment persons whom they dislike or 
who refuse to co-operate with them. 
Instances have also been reported 
where the police applied these laws 
sporadically to a so-called “patsy,” 
sometimes on a suggestion from gang- 
sters, in order to give the impression 
to the public that the laws were being 
enforced. Such actions tend to under- 
mine public confidence in an honest, 
consistent application of the laws. 

Many people in this country will 
admire persons—even known criminals 
—who have amassed large fortunes, 
regardless of the way in which these 
were acquired. It was not too long 
ago that the founders of some of the 
great financial dynasties of this coun- 
try used outlaw methods in order to 
gain their wealth.?° Violence and law- 
lessness also characterized the days of 
the frontier, and the effects of all these 

20 See Stewart Holbrook, Age of the Moguls 


(New York: Doubleday, 1953), especially 
Part I, “The Era of Brass Knuckles.” 


strains in the tradition of the American 
pioneer past are still very noticeable in 
the folklore of our people, on the tele- 
vision screen, and in the motion pic- 
tures. Many American children and 
teen-agers glorify force and violence as 
signs of manly prowess, and, in some 
people’s eyes, success in earning money 
is the only justification a person needs 
in order to command influence and 
power in the community, regardless of 
the violent and lawless means he may 
have used to obtain it.?* 

It would seem that the vast major- 
ity of Americans today would like to 
have their proverbial cake and eat it, 
too, by theoretically affirming values 
which they hold dear and, at the same 
time, reserving for themselves a certain 
leeway in realizing wishes which may 
not always correspond to these values. 
As a result, law and a high degree of 
lawlessness exist side by side, and 
moralists and gangsters complement 
each other. Indeed, this combination 
of attitudes has built-in checks and 
balances; if a gangster is successful, he 
may gain power, and he may become 
a philanthropist in his community in 
the tradition of the moguls. If he is 
unsuccessful, the public can feel con- 
firmed in believing that criminal activ- 
ity does not pay. 

Furthermore, as Alexis de Tocque- 
ville indicated in his work Democracy 
in America, the American populace 
tends to concentrate its wrath and re- 
forming fury on certain issues from 
time to time while ignoring larger 
problems that may be at the root of 
the particular evils. Thus, the sensa- 


21 This problem has been discussed by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Paths to the Present 
(New York: The Macmillan Co, 1949); 
James T. Adams, Our Business Civilization 
(New York: Albert and Boni, 1929), pp. 101- 
120; Collinson Owen, King Crime: An Eng- 
lish Study of America’s Greatest Problem 
(New York: Henry Holt, 1932), pp. 185-204; 
Gus Tyler, op. cit, pp. 42-43, among others. 
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tionalist exposés at different investiga- 
tion hearings and trials of certain stars 
of the underworld tend to mollify the 
public and confirm the feeling that 
everything is being done to eradicate 
crime in the community. But these 
sporadic efforts to combat criminals are 
obviously not sufficient to cope with the 
phenomenon of organized crime and its 
causes. 

It has been suggested by various 
law-enforcement experts that greater 
power for the police and a stricter 
administration of justice coupled with 
increased prison penalties for offenders 
would be useful means in the battle 
against organized crime. Yet states 
and local rights and civil liberties must 
be safeguarded against any undue in- 
vasion by public authorities of the 
private, personal sphere of activity. 
No doubt criminals would be much 
more seriously threatened by law en- 
forcement if the authorities could use 
any means to track them down and 
prosecute them. But this might in- 
volve violations of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, which pro- 
tect even organized criminals against 
infringements of their civil liberties. 
Consequently, means must be sought in 
a democracy for dealing with the threat 
of organized crime to the institutions 
of our society which will not violate 
individual rights and still be effective 
in combating the evil.?? 


REMEDIAL POSSIBILITIES 


It is impossible within the scope of 
this article to make any detailed recom- 
mendations for a program to combat 
organized crime. But certain observa- 


22The importance of avoiding any arbi- 
trariness in law enforcement was stressed 
recently again by the distinguished President 
of, Notre Dame University, the Rev. Theodore 
Hesburgh, and Others in the Civil Rights 
Commission Report on the Administration of 
Justice (November 1961). 
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_ tions on possible remedies to the prob- 


lem would be in order, The removal 
of criminal sanctions against certain 
activities like gambling, prostitution 
under supervision of state police and 
health authorities, homosexual relations 
between consenting adults in private, 
and the use of drugs under medical 
care, as well as lowering of the tax on 
liquor, would undoubtedly diminish the 
income achieved by organized criminals 
from catering to the demands of people 
in these areas, and legitimate business- 
men could supply the needs of the 
public. Various proposals have been 
made for changing the laws concerned 
with these activties. Thus, Mayor 
Wagner of New York City has sug- 
gested that certain forms of gambling 
be legalized. The report of the Joint 
Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and American Medical Associa- 
tion on Narcotic Drugs recommends 
that narcotics addiction be treated as 
an illness rather than as a crime and 
that persons be allowed to receive nar- 
cotics under certain circumstances. All 
criminal sanctions against homosexual 
relations, between consenting adults in 
private have been removed in the 
Model Penal Code of the American 
Law Institute. And a Philadelphia 
grand jury recently recommended that 
prostitution be allowed subject to the 
supervision of the public authorities.” 

It has been maintained by supporters 
of these proposals that they would con- 
stitute lesser evils as compared to the 
effects of the present laws which in- 
volve the kind of lawlessness and crime 
mentioned above. The common good 
may be better served by a greater de- 
gree of public control over the legalized 

23 See Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease?, 
Interim and Final Reports of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association and 
the American Medical Association on Narcotic 
Drugs (Bloomington: Indiana University 


Press, 1961); American Law Institute, Model 
Penal Code (May 4, 1962). 
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activities in certain areas like gambling 
than is now possible when they are 
driven underground.” The taxes which 
could be levied on these activities would 
increase revenues substantially. The 
common good would certainly be bene- 
fited by the decreased influence of or- 
ganized criminals on our government 
and society in general which may re- 
sult from a drastic reduction of their 
income as a result of legalization of 
these activities. Organized crime would 
lose money, as it did after the repeal 
of Prohibition, regardless -of whether 
persons now involved with crime 
continued to operate certain legalized 
enterprises in areas like gambling and 
prostitution.2* Furthermore, law-en- 


24The great Catholic theologian, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, considered legalized prosti- 
tution a lesser evil under certain circum- 
stances. One could, therefore, conclude that 
driving it underground might have more un- 
fortunate effects, such as an increase in the 
rate of venereal disease, than allowing it to 
exist under supervision. The same would 
hold true in the case of homosexuality. The 
growth of organized crime in this connection 
can be regarded as an additional factor which 
weighs heavily in favor of a change of the 
laws affecting these practices. i 

25 At the present time, criminals pay only 
a fraction of the taxes that could be assessed 
against their income. It is difficult to apply 
the tax laws in these cases, because the income 
is illegal and the net profit must be calculated 
by other means. Curiously enough, this 
means that the government is demanding a 
share of the illegal income. 

26 Peterson indicates that gangsters re- 
mained active in the liquor industry of 
Chicago after repeal of Prohibition, and the 
Kefauver Report mentions that criminal ele- 
ments were active in running various gam- 
bling establishments in Nevada, where gam- 
bling is legal. See Peterson, of. cit., p. 333; 
also, in that connection, his Gambling—Should 
it be Legalized? (Springfield, Il: Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 1951). Nevertheless, it is 
true that many legitimate businessmen are 
now working in the licensed beverage in- 
dustries, and, in England, where off-track 
betting has been legal only for a short while, 
legitimate businessmen have opened up gam- 
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forcement authorities would have more 
personnel and revenues at their dis- 
posal,.for the task of tracking down 
gangsters who are operating by fraudu- 
lent and violent means in labor unions 
and business enterprises, if they are 
relieved of the burden of apprehending 
gamblers and other persons who, at the 
present time, may still be violating the 
laws. The diminishing financial in- 
centives and the rising casualty rates 
among criminals apprehended as a re- 
sult of intensive law enforcement would 
also tend to deter many a young person 
from criminal pursuits. 

The proposals for reform of the laws 
have been opposed by pressure groups 
and individuals who maintain that our 
society, like others before, such as 
ancient Rome, might be disrupted by 
the immoral behavior that the pro- 
scribed actions represent according to 
different religious faiths. Certain Prot- 
estant groups have been known to op- 
pose drinking and gambling as immoral, 
and prostitution, homosexuality, and 
the use of drugs are condemned by 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups 
alike. But it is clear that laws alone 
will not suffice to check or discourage 
these different activities, as the evi- 


bling establishments which diminish the profits 
of the criminals in these areas. If organized 
criminals are able to corner a market and 
drive out legitimate businessmen—be it in 
the automatic coin-machine industry or in 
the gambling business—-then the solution is 
not to suppress the trade altogether but to 
eliminate the criminal coercion involved. If 
the gangsters reform and become ordinary 
businessmen in the liquor or gambling in- 
dustries, then it is obviously not possible to 
speak of organized crime any longer. And, 
if the police and law-enforcement authorities 
are not able to cope with criminal coercion 
in the liquor or gambling industries, then 
there is no guarantee that they will fare any 
better with those businesses which are now 
considered legitimate. See also Jimmy Breslin, 
“In Defense of Gambling,” Saturday Evening 
Post, January 5-12, 1963. 
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dence of countless investigations has 
shown.?? In fact, the lack of criminal 
sanctions in other countries has not 
necessarily been conducive to low 
standards of morality in the practices 
of their peoples. Western European 
countries usually permit forms of gam- 
bling illegal in the United States; 
England recently legalized off-track 
betting. Many European countries 
tolerate houses of prostitution or a 
street of houses subject to supervision 
by the state police and health authori- 
ties. In most European countries, 
homosexual relations between consent- 
ing adults in private are allowed. 
Europeans usually treat narcotics ad- 
diction as a medical problem; a recent 
reform in the English laws allows ad- 
dicts to receive narcotics on medical 
prescription over a period of time. 
But, in none of the European coun- 
tries, with the possible exception of 
certain parts of Italy, does there exist 
as serious a problem with organized 
crime as in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, statistics on individual crimes 


27 See, in that connection, Evarts B. Greene, 
Religion and the State: The Making of an 
American Tradition (Ithaca, N. Y.: Great 
Seals Books, 1941). Pertinent also is the 
statement by Walter Lippman, op. cit.: 
“Sooner or later the American people will 
have to make up their minds either to bring 
their legislative ideals down to the point 
where they square with prevailing human 
nature or they will have to establish an 
administrative despotism strong enough to 
begin enforcing their moral ideals. They 
cannot much longer defy the devil with a 
wooden sword.” 


do not indicate a higher percentage in 
those countries of sexual delinquencies 
involving minors or the use of force 
and other generally proscribed actions 
than in the United States—nor do, on 
the average, the statistics on suicide, 
for that matter.” 

In the final analysis, personal mo- 
rality cannot be legislated or enforced 
by the authorities. The laws and 
moral standards of a society are as 
good as the people who make them. If 
these laws and standards are consist- 
ently violated by millions of Americans 
and if criminals are able to exploit the 
demand for immoral and illegal prod- 
ucts and to rise to prominence and 
power in various areas of the country, 
then the very basis of the society is in 
danger, because the values people pro- 
fess no longer command their respect 
or compliance. 


28 For an analysis of problems connected 
with legalized gambling in England, see Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Betting, 
Lotteries and Gaming 1949-1951 (London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1951). For 
a discussion of the comparative treatment of 
narcotics addiction in England and the United 
States, see Edwin M. Schur, Narcotic Addic- 
tion in Britain and America: The Impact of 
Public Policy (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1962). For an examination of 
the laws on prostitution and homosexuality in 
England, see Home Office, Scottish Home 
Department, Report of the Committee on 
Homosexual Offences and Prostitution (also 
known as the Wolfenden Report) (London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1957), espe- 
cially Appendix III, which describes the 
regulation of homosexuality in different Euro- 
pean countries. 


Organized Crime: A Business Enterprise 


By THORSTEN SELLIN 


ABSTRACT: “Organized crime,” as commonly understood: 
today, is synonymous with economic enterprise organized for 
the purpose of conducting illegal activities and which, when 
in pursuit of legitimate ventures, uses illegal methods. These 
illegal business enterprises exist to cater to human vices— 
gambling, drinking, sex, narcotics—proscribed by law. Fi- 
nancial profit is their goal, and they subscribe to the tenets of 
American entrepreneurship. Like legitimate enterprises, they 
must have capital, physical plant; managerial personnel, and 
employees of various kinds. In hierarchical structure, table 
of organization, and the distribution of duties among com- 
ponents, an illegal business enterprise is essentially like a 
legitimate one—in the case of gambling, like banking. The 
basic difference lies in the fact that the illegal nature of the 
business creates problems that must be solved by means legal 
firms do not have to employ. Both, however, hope for con~ 
-tinuity and survival. The prevalent and well-known numbers 
racket is a clear illustration of continuity in illegal business 
enterprise and of the manner in which an illegal business must 
operate to survive. Findings from the investigation of num- 
bers and gambling in Buffalo indicate that the numbers racket, 
among syndicated underworld operations, is one of the most 
highly organized, well staffed, and thoroughly disciplined. 
Playing the numbers and gambling in general, like participa- 
tion in other vices, survive because large portions of the 
population enjoy them, see no harm in them, and do not 
regard them as immoral, even when they are illegal —Ed. 
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F we take a closer look at the term 
“organized crime,” it becomes ap- 

parent that, as used today, it is not a 
very precise term. The word “crime” 
creates no difficulty, for it means, in 
this connection, conduct that violates 
the criminal law and can subject the 
offender to punishments prescribed by 
that law. It is the word “organized” 
that proves a stumbling block, because 
it could have more than one implica- 
tion or interpretation. We assume that 
.it does not describe the behavior of an 
individual, who carefully plots and 
carries out a crime, which is to bring 
him some personal gratification, with- 
out the aid or co-operation of others, 
no matter how systematically he may 
organize his plan of action. When he 
needs the co-operation of others to 
carry on his criminal activity and gain 
the benefits from it, we can begin to 
talk of “organization.” A team of 
jewel thieves or pickpockets is one ex- 
ample; its members must have leader- 
ship and carry out specific and perhaps 
diverse tasks, stolen goods must be 
disposed of through a “fence,” and, if 
they are caught, there may be an at- 
torney, who knows them, who will 
handle their case. All these functions 
and relationships are parts of a pattern 
of organization. 

This is not the kind of operation, 
however, that is covered by the term 
“organized crime” as it is commonly 
used today. It has come to be synony- 
mous with economic enterprises organ- 
ized for the purpose of conducting il- 
legal activities and which, when they 
operate legitimate ventures, do so by 
illegal methods: They have arisen for 
the chief purpose of catering to our 
vices—gambling, drinking, sex, nar- 
cotics—-which our laws do not tolerate, 
and they have found many other col- 
lateral ways of gaining illegitimate 
profits. Whatever form they take, 
financial profit is the goal, which they 


- 


share with the entrepreneurs of legiti- 
mate business. Indeed, in their per- 
verted way, they subscribe to the tenets 
of American entrepreneurship, in a 


‘system of free enterprise, as described 


by Sawyer:* 


individualism; competitive economic ac- 
tivity within an impersonal market; mo- 
bility, social and geographical; achieved 
as against ascribed status, with economic 
achievement the main ladder of advance- 
ment; emphasis on “success” in a com- 
petitive occupational system as the almost 
universally prescribed goal; money income 
as a primary reward and symbol of suc- 
cess; the institutionalization of innovation, 
risk-taking, change and growth. 


These illegal enterprises also resemble 
the legal ones in other respects. An 
illegal liquor business, for instance, 
must own or have access to distilleries, 
means of transporting the wares, ware- 
houses, outlets in saloons, clubs, restau- 
rants, or private establishments. This 
requires capital, managerial personnel, 
and employees of various kinds. An 
illegal gambling enterprise faces the 
same problems of organization as a 
legitimate banking chain. The basic 
difference between the illegal enterprise 
and a legal one devoted to similar but 
approved functions is not in the hier- 
archical structure, the table of organiza- 
tion, or the distribution of the duties 
of its components, for they are essen- 
tially alike. It lies in the fact that 
the illegal nature of the business has 
created problems that have to be 
solved in ways that a legal firm does 
not have to employ. Both have in 
common a hope for continuity and sur- 
vival. “Unlike most criminal groups 
but like most business enterprises, a 


2John E. Sawyer, “The Entrepreneur and 
the Social Order,” Chap. 1 in William B. 
Miller (ed.), Men in Business: Essays on 
the Historical Role of the Entrepreneur (New 
York and Evanston: Harper & Row, 1962). 
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criminal organization contemplates a 
continuous life-span.” ? 


THE NUMBERS BUSINESS 


To illustrate the continuity just 
mentioned as well as the manner in 
which an illegal business must operaté 
to survive, only one such business will 


be discussed, the one commonly re-_ 


ferred to as the “numbers racket.” 
Most people probably know what it 
consists of, for newspapers, magazines, 
and television have often described it. 
Briefly, “numbers” is an illegal lottery 
in which the player bets that a certain 
number or combination of numbers will 
win in a drawing. It is frequently 
assumed that it is of recent origin. 
“The origins of the game are somewhat 
obscure, but some believe that it was 
brought to this country from the Carib- 
bean area early in this century and 
operated in various cities on a small- 
time basis”—according to an official 
New York report.’ The same source 
calls the game either “policy” or 
“numbers,” as though these words were 
interchangeable. In fact, they repre- 
sent quite different ways of conducting 
the lottery, policy being an older form. 
The specific way of drawing the win- 
ners in numbers may not be very old 
and is bound up with the demise of 
legal lotteries in the United States, but 
the illegal lottery of which numbers is 
the most representative today may be 
nearly as old as the legal ones. It has 
survived all efforts to eliminate it, by 
law or law enforcement. 


2Earl Johnson, Jr. “Organized Crime: 
Challenge to the American Legal System, 
Part I,” Journal of Criminal Law, Crimin- 
ology, and Police Science, Vol. 53 (December 
1962), p. 401. 

3 Temporary Commission of Investigation 
of the State of New York, An Investigation 
of Law Enforcement in Buffalo (New York, 
January 1961). 


Evolution of the Genoese Lottery ` 


The number lottery, or lotto, is said 
to have originated in Genoa early in 
the seventeenth century; it simulated 
the election of five political candidates 
from among a large number—rarely 
over 110 and finally fixed at 90—all 
identified by a number from 1 to 90. 
Printed lists of the names of the candi- 
dates. and their numbers were dis- 
tributed and bets were placed that one, 
two, or three of the numbers would 
appear among the five drawn in a 
public drawing from an urn. A bet on 
two numbers was called an ambo, on 
three a terno. 

Lotteries based on the Genoese prac- 
tice were organized in many American 
states during the last century. Al- 
though prohibited by law in New York 
in 1834, an author writing in 1868 
claimed that New York City was the 
headquarters for lotteries in Kentucky 
and Missouri, where public drawings 
were held at noon and at night, respec- 
tively, the winning numbers being tele- 
graphed to New York. These lotteries 
were known as ternary ones, based on 
numbers from 1 to 78, in which a 
lottery ticket with any three of the 
up to fourteen numbers drawn won the 
highest prize, and those with but two 
or one of the numbers won less. 

It is a by-product of these lotteries, 
however, that is of special interest to 
us. According to Martin, writing in 
1868:4 


Together with the sale of [lottery] tickets 
is carried on an extensive game of gam- 
bling known as “policy.” To “policy” is 
to bet on certain numbers coming out in 
the [lottery] drawing, for either morning 
or evening. Thus, if I believe 4, 11, 44 
will be drawn, I stake a dollar at the 
lottery office, or any sum I see fit, up to 

4Edward Winslow Martin, The Secrets of 


the Great City (Philadelphia, 1868), pp. 513- 
514. > 
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five hundred dollars, and if all three of 
the numbers make their appearance on 
the drawing, the liberal managers will give 
me two hundred dollars for my one... 
the three numbers taken are called a “gig”; 
two numbers a “saddle”; four numbers a 
“horse.” 


“Policy”—a variation 


Martin claimed that there were some 
600 places in the city, known as ex- 
changes, where lottery tickets could 
be bought and, presumably, “policy” 
played. 


The Negroes of the city are great “policy” 
players. . . . [One old woman] says she 
dreams her numbers. The sale of lottery 
dream-books is really immense. One firm 
on Ann Street sells several thousand a 
month of these books, wherein every pos- 
sible dream is described and the proper 
“policy” attached to it.5 


Essentially the same picture of “the 
lottery business, closely connected with 
which is ‘policy dealing’,’ was de- 
scribed fourteen years later by Mc- 
Cabe*® and in 1891 by Colonel Knox, 
who had this to say about it:? 


“Playing policy” is a cheap way of gam- 
bling. . . . The play is upon numbers... 
drawn daily, usually in Kentucky or 
Louisiana, and sent by telegraph. The 
numbers are from 1 to 78; the room where 
the game is played is, like those of other 
cheap gambling dens, usually at the rear 
of a cigar store, barroom or other place, 
where it does not arouse suspicion if many 
persons are seen entering. A long counter 
extends the entire length of the room, and 
behind this counter, near its center, sits 
the man who keeps the game and is called 
the “writer.” He is not the proprietor, 
but simply a clerk on salary, and his 
duties are to copy the slips handed up by 


5 Ibid., p. 517. 

6 James D. McCabe, New York by Sunlight 
and Gaslight (Philadelphia, 1882), p. 549. 

7 Helen Campbell, Thomas W. Knox, and 
Thomas Byrnes, Darkness and Daylight; or 
Lights and Shadows of New York Life (Hart- 
ford, Conn., 1891), p. 639. 


- 


the players, mark them with the amount 
paid, and watch to see that no fraud is 
practiced. There are twenty-five plays 
every morning and the same number in 
the evening at the regular shops, and they 
all get their winning numbers from a 
central office in Broad Street. Near the 
writer is an iron spike or hook on which 
are the policy slips; each slip contains 
the winning numbers and is placed face 
downwards so that nobody can see what 
it is. 
A player, said Colonel Knox, might 
take a slip on the counter, write, let 
us say, five pairs of numbers and bet a 
sum on five “gigs.” When the other 
players in the room have filed their 
bets, the writer picks up the top slip 
from the iron spike, writes the numbers 
he finds on it, in two columns of twelve 
each, on a slate and hangs it up for 
all to see. If the player has guessed two 
of the numbers in either column in one 
of the gigs he has won ten times the 
amount of his bet.® 

Policy has survived and is still played 
in much the same manner as it was 
done a century ago. It flourishes in 
Chicago, according to recent descrip- 
tions. In 1945 Drake and Clayton 
wrote:® 


Almost as numerous as the churches (and 
more evenly distributed) are Bronzeville’s 
[Chicago’s South Side Negro district] 
500-odd “policy stations,” in any one of 
which a person may place a bet that cer- 
tain numbers will be.announced as lucky - 
by one of 15 or 16 “policy companies”... 
In order to keep up a semblance of respect 
for the law, about half the stations are 


8 Ibid., p. 640. 

9 Herbert L. Marx, Jr. (ed.), Gambling in 
America (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1952), pp. 74-77, quoting St. Clair Drake and 
Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis (New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1945). A slightly 
more recent account, including illustrative 
photographs of the drum used in drawings 
and of a policy ticket, is found in W. T. 
Brannon’s “Chicago—Penny Ante Paradise,” 
U. S. Crime, Vol. 1 (December 1951), pp. 
76-83, 
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“fronted” by legitimate businesses. Most 
of the others can be easily recognized by 
the initiated . . . by a sign on a window 
or door: “Open”—“4-11-44”—"Doing 
Business”—“All Books”. . . Winning num- 
bers are listed three times daily, after 
selection at a public “drawing.” The 
places where the drawings are made are 
known as “wheels” ... scattered about the 
community. . . . The drawings are made 
from a-small drum-shaped container in 
which 78 capsules or balls, numbered con- 
secutively, are placed. After each turn of 
the drum, a ball is pulled and its number 
read aloud. As they are called, a printer 
sets the numbers into a special printing 
press. As soon as the last number is 
drawn, the press rolls out the policy slips, 
which are then distributed all over Bronze- 
ville. . . . Indispensable for the inveterate 
policy player is his “dream book,” valuable 
for translating both dreams and “signifi- 
cant”. occurrences into “gigs.” . . . The 
policy station is simply a brokerage office 
for the players. . . . Station owners are 
allowed to keep 25 per cent of the gross 
business they write, and so lucrative is 
the business that the 500 stations employ 
some 2000 porters, writers, and other em- 
ployees. . . . Some legitimate businessmen 
have turned to it as their major enterprise 
and use their other business merely as a 
front. The station is simply the most 
‘visible expression of a complex machine, 
employing over 5000 persons, which in 
1938 had a weekly payroll of over twenty- 
five thousand dollars and an annual gross 
turnover of at least $18 million. This 
business is organized as a cartel with a 
syndicate of 15 men... in control of the 
game. On the syndicate payroll were 125 
clerks, more than 100 pickup and delivery 
men, a dozen or so accountants, including 
several CPA’s, and over 100 miscellaneous 
employees—doormen, floormen, janitors, 
stampers, bookkeepers, and “bouncers.” 


The modern numbers game 


In most of our large cities today, the 
old policy lottery has been displaced 
by or transformed into what people 
know as the numbers game. This has 
made it possible to dispense with public 


drawings, eliminate the paraphernalia 
and operations needed for them, and 
substitute an, ingenious method of 
selecting the winning numbers, which 
enables the players to determine for 
themselves whether or not they have 
won at the end of the day, because 
newspapers will — inadvertently — give 
them the information. The operation 
of this variant of the Genoese lottery 
has necessitated a change in the tech- 
nique of betting. The player places a 
bet with a writer that, let us say, a 
certain number containing three digits, 
from 000 to 999, will be the winning 
one. He knows or is told how to find 
out the results of the “drawing.” In 
some cities, the last figures in the 
number of (a) stocks that advanced, 
(b) stocks that declined, and (c) stocks 


‘that remained unchanged on the stock 


market would furnish the answer; in 
others, certain figures, perhaps the last 
three digits, in the total sum of money 
passing through the New York Clear- 
inghouse; in still others, certain digits 
in the daily balance of the United 
States Treasury or in the total amount 
of money wagered by the pari-mutuel 
method on certain combinations of 
races at some predetermined track. 
Whoever invented the system, it is 
reasonable to believe that, when the 
Louisiana State Lottery collapsed in 
1890 and Congress the same year pro- 
hibited the mailing of lottery tickets 
or material and, in 1895, the interstate 
transportation of tickets, somebody 
figured out this substitute for the 
ternary system that had relied on the 
results of the drawings in the southern 
lotteries as the source of the winning 
numbers. This may also explain the 
belief that numbers originated about 
the turn of the century. 


THE BUFFALO INVESTIGATION 


In 1959, as a result of prior extensive 
investigations made in Buffalo by the 


` 
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New York State Commission of In- 
vestigation, wholesale raids were made 
on numbers and other gambling opera- 
tions. The raids and subsequent hear- 
ings provided much information about 
the nature of the illegal lotteries and 
the circumstances and conditions that 
permitted them to flourish. Thirteen 
numbers “banks” and “drops” (key 
collection points) were caught in the 
raids, which netted forty-six policy 
operators (“numbers” is still called 
“policy” in New York, in spite of the 
differences previously explained); they 
“included many key figures in the 
highest echelons of the policy racket, 
some of whom had never been arrested 
by the Buffalo Police Department, al- 
though they had operated for years. 
Voluminous books and records, policy 
slips, collectors’ slips, bank tally sheets, 
and miscellaneous paraphernalia were 
seized.” 1° The knowledge thus ac- 
‘quired by the Commission confirmed 
the belief that the numbers racket “is 
one of the most highly organized, 
fully staffed and disciplined of all 
underworld syndicated gambling opera- 
tions.” + 


Organization and operation 


In Buffalo, bets could be placed with 
one of many hundreds of writers on 
the street or in many business estab- 
lishments, even with some policemen. 
Investigators for the Commission made 
repeated bets in more than forty loca- 
tions. The bets were recorded on 
specially printed slips called “B/R” 
slips or “Bond-Race” slips because they 
could be used either for bets on the 
outcome of New York Stock Exchange 
deals or on race-track wagering. The 
slips were made out in triplicate from 
bound pads, the original going to the 
bank and the copies retained by the 

10 An Investigation of Law Enforcement in 


Buffalo, op. cit, p. 23. 
11 Ibid. p. 38. 


o 


‘of slips per year. 


writer and the player. The pads were 
supplied by the I. and M. Sufrin 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
whose records showed that in 1958 and 
1959 some 200,000 pads had been 
shipped by common carrier to five 
“banks,” or a total of five million sets 
In many instances, 
the supplier received payment in cash 
sent in packages by parcel post. 

The bankers assigned specific ter- 
ritories to various members of their 
organizations in order to avoid conflict 
and to insure maximum efficiency. 


[Because] the nature of the operation re- 
quires that money and betting slips be 
deposited at the bank or in the hands of 
trusted members of the conspiracy prior 
to “post time” [at the race track] or the 
closing hour for wagers . . . control points 
known as “drops” were set up where 
writers turned in their slips and money. 
Pick-up men were employed to collect 
numbers and money from the drops and 
writers and to deposit them in the hands 
of controllers. From the drops, pick-up 
men and controllers would return winnings, 
if any, on the following day. All of these 
individuals, each essential to successful 
operation of the racket, were under the 
strictest discipline and control. Any devia- 
tion from fixed procedures or time dead- 
lines could only be authorized by the top 
banker himself . . . unflinching obedience 
to orders was required.!” 


The “banks” or headquarters . . . , where 
all management functions of the racket 
take place, in-some instances were located 
in fully equipped offices containing furni- 
ture, telephones and calculating machines, 
A staff of clerical help assisted the bankers 
and controllers in the rapid calculations 
necessary to record and conduct the day’s 
business.?8 


The Commission estimated, on the 
basis of information gained by the 
raids, that seven banks were managed 
by sixteen bankers. The net annual 


12 Ibid, p. 39. 
18 Ibid, p. 37. 
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profits of these banks were estimated at 
close to two million dollars. This was 
achieved due to the favorable condi- 
tions under which the operations were 
‘carried on. One of the special investi- 
gators for the Commission 


was directed by a uniformed Buffalo police- 
man to a location where numbers could be 
played ...; this advice proved to be cor- 
rect, as shortly after he actually placed 
numbers bets at the address. In many 
stores and business establishments in cer- 
tain areas of Buffalo, numbers were played 
openly with slips and money freely dis- 
played on store counters. Lines of people 
waiting to place their numbers bets were 
a common occurrence.?4 


The business was run quite openly. . 


The same pick-up men and controllers, 


using the same vehicles and generally fol-- 


lowing the same designated routes, made 
their rounds every day at almost exactly 
the same times in carrying out their func- 
tions without displaying any appreciable 
concern over the possibility that their ac- 
tivities were being observed.1* 


Law-enforcement deficiencies 


In New York, persons who contrive 
a lottery or own, direct, and manage 
numbers operations are committing a 
felony, and persons found in possession 
of numbers slips are guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. What, then, were the police 
of Buffalo doing about these violations 
under their very noses? Departmental 
instructions require police officers to 
make periodical reports of “suspected 
premises,” but, during 1958, 1959, and 
the first two months of 1960, not a 
single such report was turned in con- 
cerning numbers operations. What of 
arrests? In the two years 1958-1959, 
a total of 195 persons were arrested 
for all kinds of gambling offenses, of 
which 131 were clearly identifiable as 
involving numbers. 


14 Ibid, p. 14. 
15 Ibid, p. 37. 


Comparing the total policy arrests for 
1959 with the total number of policy 
racket violators . . . again demonstrates 
the complete inadequacy of this perform- 
ance. . . . Commission accountants have 
estimated that 3,560 persons were engaged 
in acts constituting policy misdemeanors 
and 182 persons . . . in acts constituting 
policy felonies, on any given day in 1959, 
Yet only 72 persons were arrested for 
policy violations during the entire year, 
and all of them for policy misdemeanors.26 


What happened to those arrested? 
One served a jail sentence of thirty 
days, two received suspended sentences, 
and a total of 4,100 dollars was col- 
lected in fines from all those arrested. 

During the hearing held by the Com- 
mission, a police captain with thirty 
years of service in the department 
expressed his belief that no gambler 
operated in his bailiwick, although 
some of the top racket figures in the 
city had been doing so for years. 
Other police officers testified that they 
knew that numbers operations existed 
and who directed them, but they failed 
to account for the lack of law enforce- 
ment. In other words, official tolerance 
of the illegal lotteries was, one might 
say, complete. How such tolerance was 
purchased is another matter. An il- 
legal business, unlicensed because pro- 
hibited, is forced to resort to bribery 
and corruption of law-enforcement per- 
sonnel and politicians in order to oper- 
ate. Their illegal character also makes 
them vulnerable to extortion by persons 
who can in return offer immunity from 
arrest. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


Buffalo has been used as an example, 
but its counterparts are numerous in 
all sections of the United States. It is 
claimed that, during the last decade or 
more, strong efforts by federal, state, 


16 Ibid., p. 72. 
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and some local governments—stimu- 
lated by the findings of highly publi- 
cized congressional investigations—to 
combat organized crime of all kinds 
have met with some succcess. How- 
ever, so far as the illegal lottery busi- 
ness is concerned, history suggests that 
this particular business is not likely to 
suffer more than temporary reverses. 
Like other businesses, it has its ups and 
downs, its recessions and recoveries, 
‘but, as long as it can count on a siza- 
ble market for its services, it will 
survive them all. In the last analysis, 
they continue to thrive because a large 
section of the population enjoys bet- 
ting—betting on horses, football games, 
boxing matches, basketball games, and 


on numbers—sees no harm in it, and 
does not regard it as immoral even 
when it is illegal. As long as this public 
attitude persists and is shared by or 
exerts an influence on candidates for 
elective office or servants of the law, no 
effective enforcement of law is conceiv- 
able. We are, in fact, caught on the 
horns of a dilemma, for under these cir- 
cumstances our gambling laws, passed 
in a noble hope that they would rescue 
the citizen from his own evil appetites 
or protect him against exploitation, 
have also inadvertently helped to 
create an entrenched source of bribery 
and political corruption, an undesired 
and undesirable effect of our high- 
mindedness. 


The Juvenile Gang: A Cultural Reflex 


By Hersert A. BLOCH 


ABSTRACT: In the past decade, American sociologists study- 
ing delinquency have become increasingly concerned with the 
effects of class differences on youthful deviance. Class re- 
search stems in part from a research interest developed during 
the Depression, yet sociologists have not always been accurate 
in depicting class differences and in claiming identification of 
exclusive criteria of differences between class groups. Some 
of the results have been a failure to comprehend realistically 
the full dimensions of the changing class structure in the United 
States and a readiness to attribute forms of youthful deviance, 
including delinquency, to reactive compensations of working- 
class youths toward middle-class values and limitations of 
egress from.a restrictive background. In what tends to be- 
come a relatively simple and unencumbered view, there has 
been a conspicuous avoidance of reference to pervasive be- 
havioral practices of various types which characterize the 
culture as a whole. A significant result of this avoidance, 
apart from its deceptive simplicity, is its failure to recognize 
a variety of hidden variables in the dynamics of delinquency 
and in the identification of delinquent types. Unlike scholars 
elsewhere, for reasons which may reflect the current American 
culture mentality, sociologists in the United States appear to 
be minimizing significant facts of intergenerational struggle. 
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OCIOLOGISTS, unfortunately, are 
not immune from their own myths. 
This vulnerability becomes especially 
hazardous when it is supported by pre- 


‘tensions of scientific rectitude and when 


it leads to intensive peripheral develop- 
ments affecting subject matter and par- 
ticularized research interests. During 
the past decade, the delinquency spe- 
cialist seems to have been particularly 
affected by what appears to have be- 
come a highly partisan research interest. 
Spurred by the work of Albert K. Cohen 
in 1955 on delinquent boys, we have 
witnessed an interesting spectacle of 
social scientists intent upon discovering 
the pressure points of domestic cultural 
differences.* 

There is, of course, nothing essen- 
tially wrong with this, provided we 
maintain some perspective. Such an 
approach may indeed prove—as it al- 
ready has in part—a fruitful lead for 
uncovering the manifold patterns of 
deviance among our youth. The danger 
in such view lies in the simplistic and 
mechanistic quality of its mode of anal- 
ysis—a peculiar mélange of claimed at- 
tributes of class differences and untested 
Freudian assumptions and a conspicu- 
ous avoidance of other powerful motiva- 
tional sources in the social system lead- 
ing to delinquency. Aside from the 
character of the research problems in- 
volved in the study of youthful deviance 
and delinquency, there are also the 
peculiar value judgments which emanate 
from much of our class-oriented re- 
search in this field. Thus, the: educa- 
tionist has developed an entire series 
of anxieties among neophyte teachers of 
our young concerning the dangers of 
imposing middle-class attitudes upon 
working-class children. Precisely what 
types of attitudes should be imposed 
are, of course, neither clearly articu- 
lated nor explained. It is the purpose 


1 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1955). 
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of this analysis to indicate that the 
preoccupation with value differences 
resulting from class differentials, as a 
means of explaining delinquency, im- 
poses its own natural handicaps and 
that, in the process, not only are we 
developing a variety of questionable re- 
search approaches to the problem but, 
in various forms, we have even begun 
to encourage widespread programs of 
rehabilitation of which the empirical 
foundations are, to say the least, some- 
what dubious.? 


Crass RESEARCH 


This overwhelming concern by Amer- 
ican sociologists for the problems of 
class differences followed naturally and 
almost inevitably from the socioeco- 


. nomic dislocations and dilemmas posed 


by the Depression of the Thirties. In 
one sense, this became the great spawn- 
ing ground in which many American 
sociologists achieved their first maturity. 
Unlike European sociologists who had 
long been nurtured in and chronically 
exposed to a deeply inlaid Marxian 
tradition, American social scientists had 
never become deeply involved in the 
thorny questions and vicissitudes of class 
differences and class struggle. Inter- 
estingly enough, the primary impetus 
toward an interest in the class-struc- 


2See, for example, the recent article by 
Walter Miller, “The Impact of a ‘Total Com- 
munity’ Delinquency Control Project,” Social 
Problems, Vol. 10, No. 2 (Fall 1962), pp. 
168-191. Although the data presented by 
Miller may not be directly applicable to the 
extensive experiment now going on in the 
Lower East Side of New York City, the so- 
called Mobilization for Youth, the inferences 
drawn, nevertheless, are highly suggestive. We 
would recognize at the same time that the 
nature of demonstration of the validity of a 
multifaceted program requires. effective artic- 
ulation to specific aspects of the limiting 
program indicated by Richard A. Cloward 
and Lloyd E. Ohlin in their now well-known 
Delinquency and Opportunity: A Theory of 
Delinquent Gangs (Glencoe: The Free Press. 
1960). 
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tured approach to research problems 
came from the anthropologists, who had 
long recognized among preliterate 
groups hierarchical and stratified dif- 
ferences of many kinds other than eco- 
nomic among different social groupings. 
Bakke, during the Depression of the 
Thirties, suggested forcefully how un- 
employment engenders its own peculiar 
forms of adaptation to the restricted 
world of the worker, but it remained 
for the social anthropologists, Allison 
Davis and a group of coworkers, with 
the ferreting impulses of field-trained 
anthropological bird dogs, to discover 
the implications of such adaptation for 
the behavioral patterns of children.® 

In the complex and socially mobile 
American social system, W. Lloyd 


Warner, Paul S. Lunt, and their as- . 


sociates, provided what appeared orig- 
inally to be substantial underpinning 
for a seeming increasingly stratified 
social system. The concentration upon 
intrinsic differences of a sociopsycholog- 
ical character among the separate class 
groupings of American society began 
to yield a variety of distortions of 
what was initially a relatively sound 
and uncomplicated point of view.t* What 


3 E. Wight Bakke, The Unemployed Worker 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940) ; 
also, Allison Davis, “Social Class and Color 
Differences in Child-Rearing,” American Soci- 
ological Review, Vol. 11 (December 1946), 
pp. 698-710; Davis and Robert Havighurst, 
Father of the Man (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1947). Of interest in these areas also 
because of their inseminating effects are 
Allison Davis, “The Motivation of the Un- 
derprivileged Worker,” in William F. Whyte 
(ed.), Industry and Society (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1946) and Davis, Burleigh B. 
Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South: 
A Social Anthropological Study of Class and 
Caste (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941). 

4W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941). See, 
also, W. Lloyd Warner, Marcia Meeker, and 
Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America: A 


began largely as a quantitative survey 
of descriptive behavioral traits and at- 
tributes—associated with the recogni- 
tion that, in all social systems, indi- 
viduals perceive differences in social 
status—has become subverted to a view 
designed to stress the existence of self- 
enclosed and stratified value systems. 
In the process, we tend to have over- 
looked the significant integrating func- 
tion of pervasive value systems for the 
entire social structure. And, as a con- 
sequence, the deprived American very 
often becomes the “lost American,” the 
unredeemed element in a centripetal 
social system, who, if the literature is 
correct, all too frequently becomes the 
delinquent and the criminal offender. 


CULTURAL VALUES AND SOCIAL CLASS 


In the zeal to study the tribal antics 
of the working class and any one of its 
multifarious subvarieties, we have over- 
looked the common culture which leaves 
its imprint upon the generality of our 
citizens. When the bemused behavioral 
scientist manages to change his focus 
momentarily to gaze at the wider social 
horizons within which stratified minor- 
ities live, it has largely been to con- 
centrate upon the reflected image or 
myopic view which distorts the percep- 
tion of the general culture. Of late, we 
have somehow been given the impres- 
sion that the self-enclosed worlds of 
working-class minorities may offer little 
escape to the exhilarating atmosphere of 
the “open culture” or, if there is a way 
out, that the denizens of the lower-class 
world must have the right ‘“connec- 
tions”—this despite reasonable evidence 
to the contrary for the country as a 
whole. The former American dream of 
universal upward mobility has now be- 
come transmuted to upward egress for, 
the select few. ; 


Manual of Procedure for the Measurement of 
Social Status (Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1949). 
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We are even told, in the inevitable 
idiom which follows upon putative sci- 
entific discovery and insight, that, in 
an organization-minded society where 
the “organization man” really counts, 
to get ahead in the underworld imposes 
the same coercion of obeisance to the 
right cliques as occurs, presumably, 
among socially exalted circles.’ Social- 
class research and stratification theory, 
reaching into the exotic folkways of 
remote ethnic enclaves, has introduced 
us to “the other American,” the stranger 
in.our midst, whose ways are not ours 
and who, in the protest of “reaction 
formation,” thumbs his nose at our 
world in the form of youthful gangster 
antics. 

For many observers who have had 
occasion to study and observe various 
forms of youthful intransigence on 
several social levels for many years, 
there is something disquieting about all 
of this. Aside from the common court- 
biased data which pass so frequently 
for indices of juvenile offenses in this 
country and the commendable efforts by 
the occasional student. who looks for 
actual delinquency “in the open” as 
reported by youths on different class 
levels, there is a fatal sort of particu- 
larism in a view which finds its principal 
source of youthful disorder in a form of 
subcultural conflict of class interests." 
As Albert J. Reiss and Albert Rhodes 

5 See, for example, David Matza’s percep- 
tive review of Cloward and Ohlin, Delin- 
quency and Opportunity, in The American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 46 (May 1961), 
pp. 631-633.. 

6 Concerning the total inadequacy of re- 
corded court data concerning delinquency in 
providing comparative class indices of youth- 
ful disorder, see the author’s “Juvenile Delin- 
quency: Myth or Threat?,” Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Sci- 
ence, Vol. 49 (November~December 1958), 
pp. 303-309. Regarding the efforts to reveal 
actual delinquency based upon direct use of 
questionnaires, see F. Ivan Nye, Family Re- 


lationships and Delinquent Behavior (New 
York: Wiley, 1958). 
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have suggested in a recent piece of re- 
search, the relationship between delin- 
quency and ascribed social status re- 
flecting class position is hardly so 
simple.” There is substantial basis for 
the belief that one of the fundamental 
reasons for our failure to come to real- 
istic grips with the varied problems of 
delinquency is due to our tendency to 
overlook significant psychological vari- 
ables reflecting the structure of groups 
and the significant influence of family- 
mediated positions. 


SOME OVERLOOKED VARIABLES 


If some Americans become delin- 
quents and criminals, yet others be- 
come mere scoundrels or upright citi- 
zens, it is not because of the isolation 
from society. Nor is it because they 
are insulated from normative patterns 
and conventional values or because the 
way out of life’s barrios invariably ap- 
pears insurmountable and always diffi- 
cult. Solomon Kobrin, for example, in an 
informative piece of research done over 
a decade ago, revealed the contradictory 
patterns, both licit and illicit, to which 
virtually all slum youths are exposed.® 
Delinquent behavior, in any one of its 
variegated forms, emerges because there 
are endemic patterns within the larger 
society and the subcultures themselves 
which foster it: the brute facts of 
certain aspects of economic deprivation, 
the harsh realities of families not geared 
to our way of life, and, last but not 
least, the perennial tensions between age 
generations in the struggle for self-ex- 
pression and power. In our preoccupa- 
tion with the myths of class struggle, 


7 Albert J. Reiss, Jr, and Albert Lewis 
Rhodes, “The Distribution of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in the Social Class Structure,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 26, No. 5 
(October 1961), pp. 720-732. 

8 Solomon Kobrin, “The Conflict of Values 
in Delinquency Areas,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 16 (October 1951), pp. 653-661. 
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irrespective of how some of the modern 
behavioral scientists view it, we have 
tended to overlook the chronic upsurge 
of youthful generations for adult status 
and power within a variety of sub- 
cultural contexts which either hinder or 
reject-or facilitate or abet the expres- 
sion of such youthful pressures. The 
English social analyst, T. R. Fyvel, 
makes a strong case, in a recent work, 
for the view that the “affluent society” 
reduces status symbols of class differ- 
ence to meaningless proportions, and, 
consequently, he sees the upsurge of 
delinquent behavior in Great Britain 
and elsewhere as the failure to provide 
symbols of adult identification with 
which prior, class-dominated societies 
were able to find some form of meaning- 
ful adjustment and fulfillment.® 
Although critical voices have not been 
lacking recently regarding what be- 
comes, in effect, an oversimplified ver- 
sion of the class doctrine in accounting 
for variations in the rates and character 
of delinquency, such views have not al- 
ways been heeded. Aside from the sig- 
nificance which may be attributed to 
certain of these views which have indi- 
cated the subtleties of class identifica- 
tion and personality orientation, some 
of the more recent critics have indicated 
as well the implicit variables which 
must be sought in any realistic and 
effective interpretation of delinquency. 
The “hidden” psychological variables, 
for example, which result from differ- 
ences in family patterning and ethnic 
background in fashioning different forms 
of delinquent behavior, become clearly 
apparent. The variations in delinquent 
behavior, and their class-configured 
origins, are now quite clearly seen by 
some of the social-class theorists. Cohen, 
for example, in specifying the cultural 


9T. R. Fyvel, Troublemakers: Rebellious 
Youth in an Affluent Society (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1961). 


dimensions of a special form of gang 
delinquency, identifies this almost 
wholly with the working class, broadly 
defined. In the light of the recent 
findings by Reiss and Rhodes relevant 
to the distribution of delinquency in the 
social-class structure, we have reason 
to doubt Cohen’s assumption2® Fur- 
ther, in the face of the ubiquitousness 
of some of these forms of peer-oriented 
adolescent intransigence, on different 
class levels, it is strange that the stipu- 
lated definitional context of this form 
of youthful behavior has been held so 
rigidly by many students of delin- 
quency.™ 

Although variants of this view, as in 
the Cloward and Ohlin effort to identify 
the sources of at least three delinquent 
types, have acknowledged separate con- 
figured elements in the working-class 
milieu, it is rather striking that the 
significant psychological variables are 
implied, rather than explicitly formu- 
lated. Thus, in delineating the four 
sets of factors which will determine 
which kind of delinquent subculture is 
most apt to develop within a given 
milieu, the character of values—espe- 
cially the internalized prohibitions—is 
cited, as well as the integration of age- 
level groups, the manner in which adult 
role models convey both conventional 
and illegitimate values, and the soli- 
darity of the family system. In identi- 
fying particularly the value patterns 
and the significance of adult role 
models, a perennial question since the 
classical work of Sutherland still re- 
mains unanswered. This is the problem 
of the content of the dynamic process 
which translates such variables into 
deviant and nondeviant forms. 


10 Cf, Reiss and Rhodes, of. cit., and Cohen, 
op. cit. 

11 See, for example, Herbert A. Bloch and 
Arthur Niederhoffer, The Gang: A Study in 
Adolescent Behavior (New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1958), especially chaps. 1, 2. 
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CLass THEORY AND DELINQUENCY 


Class theory in American sociology 
has frequently proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that differences in stratifica- 
tion reflected only the official cult of the 
American scene. The distinction be- 
tween the official values of the culture— 
those to which we pay ardent lip service 
--and those which comprise an im- 
portant segment of the working rela- 
tionships in our daily lives has never 
been clearly held? The value struc- 
ture on the American scene represents 
some cleavage between the official cult 
and the operating values which figure 
largely in the functional relationships 
permissive under given rules and upon 
specific occasions. - Within a given cul- 
ture, as the author has had occasion to 
note among certain South Asian so- 
cieties, the range of permissive flexi- 
bility becomes extremely broad, with 
the result that the distinctions between 
the approved and official, as compared 
to the approved and unofficial, become 
diffuse and, at times, difficult to 
separate. 

Within American society, as Gresham 
Sykes and David Matza have pointed 
out, however, we have developed a 
variety of techniques of neutralization 
which are, in effect, less rationalizations, 
although they may be used in this way, 
than implicit operating and normative 
cultural values! Thus, what we might 
consider as the marginal area of ap- 
proved cultural behavior in accordance 
with the value distinctions of different 
subcultural and class groups exists as 
a significant fringe area in determining 
the status of individuals. In this sense, 


12 See, for example, Robin Williams, Amer- 
ican Society (New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1951), chap. 5. 

13 Gresham M. Sykes and David Matza, 
“Techniques of Neutralization: A Theory of 
Delinquency,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 22 (December 1957), pp. 664-670. 


the so-called lumpenproletariat of the 
classical historical literature—the dif- 
fuse mass of working-class segments 
only partially identifiable with the de- 
fined morality and restricted patterns 
of working-class groups—finds its coun- 
terpart in a lumpen middle class and a ' 
lumpen upper class. The aggrieved 
tones of a Frank Costello, as he was 
interrogated by the now famous Ke- 
fauver Committee, was more than an 
effort toward subterfuge and conceal- 
ment. He considered himself a member 
of a respected clique in the upper class 
who, by dint of enterprise and zeal, 
offered services and skills which his 
more acceptable associates could enjoy. 
His petulant response to the Kefauver 
Committee’s questions suggested sur- 
prised pique and even moral indigna- 
tion: after all, didn’t he pay his taxes, 
contribute to charity, and aid in the 
furtherance of civic good works accord- 
ing to his lights—including rendering 
yeoman’s assistance to his ambitious 
office-seeking political friends! The 
now famous Apalachin meeting, bruited 
about so widely in the press a few 
years ago as a meeting of the top-level 
leaders of the underworld, has never 
been fully comprehended by the Amer- 
ican public and law-enforcement offi- 
cials. This was less a meeting of the 
underworld, in the older traditional 
sense, than a business meeting of the 
leaders of a bureaucracy which has now 
become an integral part of the American 
social scene.** 

In appealing to others, the delin- 
quent, as Sykes and Matza have shown, 
not only does little more than the rest 
of us but also utilizes behavior patterns 
which have become the rightful preroga- 


14 Daniel Bell makes a particularly telling 
point about this process in his felicitous 
phrase, “the embourgeoisement of crime.” 
See his “Crime as an American Way of Life” 
in The End of Ideology (rev. ed.; New York: 
Collier Books, 1961), pp. 127-150. 
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tives of large numbers of persons ac- 
culturated in our own tradition.5 The 
significant thing, it would appear, in 
the over-all view suggested by such 
techniques is that, although employed 
by delinquents as justifications for 
deviance, they are nevertheless accept- 
. able as patterns of behavior within dif- 
ferent cultural contexts. This view, 
then, places the delinquent within the 
major stream of his culture and not, 
necessarily, as an antagonist whose per- 
ceptions are slanted by a rejecting 
middle-class culture. 


THE UNOFFICIAL CULTURE 


In carrying this view forward, the 
delinquent’s values may be regarded as 
evidence of pervasive and culturally in- 
laid subterranean values.1® Although 
the term may be unfortunate in its con- 
notation of a separatist and pejorative 
set of values, the implications appear 
valid and in conformity with social 
reality. The common practices, for 
example, of gaining status by conspicu- 
ous consumption, of heightening excite- 
ment during leisure by bizarre antics, 
and the American penchant for the 
veneration of excessive forms of mascu- 
linity—among a variety of others which 
could be cited—are certainly not value- 
infused traits characteristic only of 
the delinquent. In this respect, the 
emergent ethic of leisure, as contrasted 
to the older Protestant ethic and the 
conception of “work as a calling,” be- 
comes particularly appropriate in draw- 
ing our attention to a universal malady 
among our adolescents. The extremely 
serious dropout problem in the schools, 
which is the present occasion for breast- 
beating, is a timely case in point. Cer- 
tainly, much of the recent literature by 


15 Sykes and Matza, op. cit., pp. 667-669. 

16 David Matza and Gresham M. Sykes, 
“Delinquency and Subterranean Values,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 26 (Oc- 
tober 1961), pp. 712-719. 


perceptive observers of the social scene 
both here and abroad, other than the 
frequently unimaginative literature of 
research, would tend to support such 
a view. Fyvel’s observations, for ex- 
ample, strongly reinforce the position 
that British delinquency and wide- 
spread youthful disorder express the 
emergence of such an ethic of leisure. 

The extensiveness of certain cultural 
attributes which invade families on all 
social levels brings into play the view 
that delinquent patterns represent vari- 
ous configurations emanating from the 
immediate sociocultural context and the 
character of the emphasis given to cer- 
tain commonly held values. Walter 
Miller appears to demonstrate this point 
in his emphasis upon the so-called 
“focal concerns” of working-class groups 
—concerns which are integral to the 
perennially present problem of “getting 
into trouble,” seeking excitement in our 
recreational pursuits, displaying one’s 
“smartness” to others, and the as- 
surance desired in maintaining one’s 
own autonomy, among others he men- 
tions??? Miller recognizes that these 
are not distinctively working-class phe- 
nomena and simply avers. that they 
differ in the emphasis with which they 
are maintained or pursued in the work- 
ing class. 


DELINQUENT TYPES 


Such a view is significant, because it 
would suggest that the immediate cul- 
tural context, especially the familial 
background, would lend support to 
some of these commonly held concerns 
more than others. Within this concep- 
tion there is the nucleus of a valuable 
notion that emergent delinquent types— 
a sorely neglected area of behavioral 
research—might be effectively studied 


17 Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture 
as a Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquency,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 14 (1958), pp. 
5-19. 
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by distinguishing the separable forms 
of patterning of youthful behavior in 
respect to the response to such com- 
monly held focal concerns. Thus, there 
may be something quite distinctive 
about Negro delinquency in our large 
urban centers, as well as among compa- 
rable economically deprived homes, as 
exemplified in the condition which 
Miller describes as the “female based,” 
“serially monogamous” home. Among 
several dependent variables which 
could be said to emerge from such a 
subcultural variation of a widespread 
condition might well be the extrava- 
gant stress upon the commonly held 
status symbol of prized masculinity. 

It is evident in the most recent in- 
sights of those especially conversant 
with the theory and problems of youth- 
ful deviance that several of the prom- 
ising leads of the past decade must be 
modified. The more recent research 
evidence would strongly suggest that 
the problems of a delinquent typology 


. may be examined with some assurance 


that the so-called “status strain,” 
brought about by middle-class rejec- 
tion, is hardly in full accord with the 
more pressing facts of historic change. 
John Martin, for example, illustrates 
that it would be a mistake to generalize 
about delinquency and, in fact, about 
any youthful problem from a given 
working-class area without apprehend- 
ing the striking structural differences 
which exist in such areas.1* Reiss and 
Rhodes add further confirmation to this 
view, in their disclosures based upon 
findings covering over nine thousand 
white boys in Tennessee, that the 
chances for delinquency are greatest in 
those areas which are homogeneous and 
where a tradition of delinquency al- 
ready exists, as evidenced by high 


18 John M. Martin, “Three Approaches to 
Delinquency Prevention: A Critique,” Crime 
and Delinquency, Vol. 7 (January 1961), pp. 
16-24, i 


delinquency rates.? . The search for 
types, however, and for the motiva- 
tional sources which produce them 
constitutes a major problem and one 


‘which, if properly pursued, may reveal 


a great deal about the American 
value system and community structure. 
Criminologists dealing with adult crime, 
for example, have for some time ac- 
knowledged the significance of develop- 
ing different causal explanations for 
criminal types. 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURAL VARIANTS 


The discovery of delinquent types, 
however, may proceed from what Albert 
Cohen and James Short refer to as 
variations of the “parent male sub- 
culture.” 2° Employing objective and 
intrinsic criteria, such as the achieve- 
ment orientations of conforming and 
deviating male adolescents, Reiss and 
Rhodes identify seven types of youths 
in delinquency areas, ranging from the 
“organized career delinquent” to the 
“hyperconformer.” What we are look- 
ing at here, however, are the external 
delineaments of delinquency which fail 
to reveal the underlying dynamics of 
differential delinquent adaptations. 

It should be possible, however, to 
distinguish at this stage prototypical 
personality structures which express 
variations in family organization and 
cultural identification. Although we 
have long recognized the so-called 
“socialized” delinquent and the char- 
acter of the family background which 
early encourages identification with 
delinquent patterns, largely of the gang 
types, the variations in family struc- 
ture on different cultural levels are 
distinctive and revealing. Structural 


19 Reiss and Rhodes, op. cit. 

20 Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, 
Jr., “Research in Delinquent Subcultures,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 14 (1958), pp. 
20-37, 
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relationships within distinctive working- 
class families, for example, tend to en- 
courage parents to react to the conse- 
quences of their children’s actions 
rather than their intentions.” Or, to 
take a more significant and revealing 
example, the pattern of family life in 
a peculiarly configured economically 
deprived family—and found as well in 
a relatively stable middle-class family 
—is one in which there are elements 
of maternal permissiveness—containing 
different structural and emotional in- 
gredients—and degrees of punitiveness 
on the part of the father. The linkage 
of emergent adolescent personality ori- 
entations, as a result of such pattern- 
ing, to the value patterns implicit in 
the immediate subcultural environment 
tends to foster distinctive forms of 
youthful aberration, ranging from 
sexual disorders to a highly assaultive 
form of delinquency. Thus, a realistic 
delinquent taxonomy may be produced 
without doing injustice to the psycho- 
dynamic variables involved in the 
process. 


INTERGENERATIONAL TENSIONS 


There appears, finally, to be a major 
conspicuous lapse in the detailed studies 
of delinquency by American social sci- 
entists. Unlike their European counter- 
parts who have for some decades ex- 
pressed concern about the various forms 
of power struggle which exist in all 
societies, American sociologists, with 
some exceptions, have not stressed this 
aspect of the causal matrix. Power is 
not only expressed in the traditionally 
conceived struggles of economic and 
political groups, but, in some Western 
societies, and more notably our own, it 
becomes a highly critical variable in 


21See Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class and 
Parent-Child Relationships: An Interpreta- 
tion,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 68 (January 1963), p. 478. 


age-level tensions. Although some 
American social scientists, such as 
Talcott Parsons and Kingsley Davis, 
have made pointed reference to points 
of contiguous conflict between youthful 
and older age generations, there have 
been few sustained efforts to translate 
such focal points of intergenerational 
tension into valid and empirically based 
explanations.??. In view of the historic 
morbid fascination of Americans for 
almost a century with the problems of 
adolescence, this constitutes an inter- 
esting phenomenon in itself. 

In view of the increasing tendency 
toward what may be a form of extended 
age-level grading in American society 
and the struggle for power—now being 
translated into terms of self-identity— 
of age-level and sexual groups, the sev- 
eral dynamisms of considerable devia- 
tion find concrete expression in such 
struggles. Having for so long become 
inured to a view which regards struggle 
primarily as an extension of the eco- 


nomic and political spheres, it has been . 


difficult to conceive realistically the 
fundamental and dynamic qualities in- 
volved in age-level conflict. Age-level 
struggles in our own society, as in 
Great Britain, have tended to become 
exceptionally acute. Much of this 
struggle is related to deferment of adult 
status, the blockages we place in the 
way of its attainment, and the sub- 
culturally structured ambiguities in the 
definition of feasible adult status and 
functioning roles.2? The result of such 

22 One of the few recent efforts to examine 
critically and comparatively age-level tensions 
in depth has been the work of the writer 
and Arthur Niederhoffer in The Gang: A 
Study in Adolescent Behavior (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958). 

23 In speaking to adolescent delinquents 
themselves, one becomes speedily aware of the 
age-level tensions involved and is, as a 
consequence, led seriously to wonder, in ex- 
amining the class-refracted research, whether 
certain investigators have had recent contact 
with practicing delinquent youths. 


Ca 
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intergenerational struggles has been 
what has been referred to elsewhere by 
the writer as an “inversion of de- 
pendent relationships,” an effort by the 
young within specified contexts to 
maintain a system of manipulative 
control. The acutely expressed needs 
for identification, expressions of re- 
- pressed and covert hostility, and the 
manipulation of others provide a sub- 
stantial underpinning to the social 
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world of modern youth.* It is con- 
ceivable that some of our most pene- 
trating insights into contemporary 
youthful deviance may result from a 
shift of emphasis from traditional 
power-struggle contexts to a view which 
comprehends the social intricacies in- 
volved in the age-level struggles of the 
young, the mature, and the aged. 


24 Cf. Bloch and Niederhoffer, op. cit., pp. 
48-50. 
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ABSTRACT: In the late 1800’s; an alliance was formed 
between First Ward political leaders in Chicago and gamblers 
and brothel owners. The underworld became organized, and 
eventually the infamous Capone gang was spawned. Headed 
successively by Big Jim Colosimo, Johnny Torrio, Al Capone, 
Frank Nitti, and Tony Accardo, the syndicate is still active in 
gambling and vice—always sources of underworld wealth. 
Capone gangsters have maintained a vital interest in the 
beer industry from Prohibition to the present time. They 
have corrupted labor unions and exerted influence over trade 
associations. They have invaded the field of finance, food 
business, automobile sales, and the coin-machine industry. 
Running through the diversified activities of the Capone 
organization is a pattern of ruthless discipline imposed by 
violence. Of fifteen gang killings in the Chicago area in 1961, 
eight of the victims had connections with Capone-syndicate 
gambling establishments and five were dealing with loan 
sharks. A union president who opposed the misappropriation 
of union funds by a Capone hoodlum was ambushed and slain 
by two gunmen imported from Detroit. During the Roaring 
Twenties, the gang leader was ostentatious and flashy. Today, 
although he has outward refinements, he has not basically 
changed. His methods of operation remain much the same 
as they were in years gone by. 
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RGANIZED crime in Chicago, as 

in most large American cities, is 
a problem that has plagued the com- 
munity for over a century. In order 
to understand the present situation, it 
is necessary to examine briefly its gene- 
sis and evolution. The pattern which 
emerged in Chicago is one that is com- 
monplace in American social, economic, 
and political history. 

Almost from the very beginning, the 
gambling and liquor interests which 
were largely in the hands of the under- 
world were allied with local politics. 
In the mayoralty election of 1873, Mike 
McDonald, the gambling boss of Chi- 
cago, demonstrated that under effective 
leadership the gamblers, liquor inter- 
ests, and brothel keepers could be 
welded into a formidable political 
power. In the years that followed, 
Mike McDonald created the city’s first 
real political machine, and crime be- 
came organized as never before. 

Late in the 1800’s, there began the 
half-century reign of Bathhouse John 
Coughlin and Michael “Hinky Dink” 
Kenna over Chicago’s First Ward. 
Coughlin, a voluble and uncouth person 
who had operated a bathhouse patron- 
ized by gamblers and race-track men, 
was elected Alderman of the City Coun- 
cil in 1892. Among the gambling 
parlors then operating in the First 
Ward was one owned by Kenna above 
his saloon. As a result of destructive 
police raids, probably motivated by 
politics, Kenna and Coughlin formed 
an organization in 1893 which assured 
protection to gambling-house and 
brothel proprietors who paid off. Two 
lawyers, one of whom later became a 
judge, were placed on a retainer-fee 
basis to defend members of the organi- 
zation who were arrested. Strongly 
organized, the gamblers, procurers, and 
thugs of the First Ward were enabled 
to operate with complete immunity. 
The formation of the syndicate was a 


stroke of genius for the political for- 
tunes of Kenna and Coughlin and 
eventually spawned the infamous crimi- 
nal organization which became known 
throughout the world as the Capone 


gang. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CAPONE 
ORGANIZATION 


Early in the 1900’s, “Big Jim” 
Colosimo, a prosperous brothel opera- 
tor in the First Ward, became extremely 
influential in the political organization 
of “Hinky Dink” Kenna and Bath- 
house John Coughlin. On May 11, 
1920, Colosimo was the victim of a 
gang killing, and his lavish funeral set 
the pace for similar affairs for many 
years to come. Honorary pallbearers 
included three judges, an assistant 
state’s attorney, a congressman, a state 
representative, and numerous alder- 
men. Upon the demise of Colosimo, 
the leadership of his underworld or- 
ganization was taken over by Johnny - 
Torrio whom “Big Jim” had imported 
from New York as his aide. Torrio’s 
headquarters was a four-story building 
known as the Four Deuces located at 
2222 South Wabash Avenue in Chicago. 
The first floor housed a saloon and 
Torrio’s office, the second and third 
floors were used for gambling, and the 
fourth floor was a brothel. Torrio in- 
stalled as his principal lieutenant an- 
other New York import, Al Capone. 
The syndicate became more powerful 
than ever throughout Cook County. 
In 1925 Torrio abdicated his, Chicago 
underworld throne and returned to New 
York City. Al Capone took over, and 
the infamous organization he headed 
became known throughout the world as 
the Capone gang. In 1931 Capone was 
convicted of income-tax evasion in Chi- 
cago and landed in Alcatraz. Frank 
“The Enforcer” Nitti then ruled over 
the Capone organization, until he com- 
mitted suicide on March 18, 1943. On 
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that date, a federal grand jury in New 
York City indicted Nitti and several 
other Capone gang leaders for violation 
of the federal antiracketeering act. 
Several years earlier, the Capone syndi- 
cate succeeded in having its designated 
representative, George E. Browne, 
elected president of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Motion Picture Operators. The 
members of this union, numbering 
125,000, thus fell under the domination 
of Capone-gang bigwigs who then ex- 
torted millions of dollars from the 
motion-picture industry. In the early 
1940’s, federal trials in New York 
City proved the conspiracy of Louis 
Campagna, Paul Ricca, Phil D’Andrea, 
Charles Gioe, Frank Maritote, John 
Rosselli, Louis Kaufman, Willie Bioff, 
George Browne, and Nick Circella, and 
they were sentenced to prison. During 
their incarceration in federal prison, 
Tony Accardo became head of Chi- 
_cago’s most powerful underworld or- 
ganization, a position which he has 
held to the present time. 

During the Kefauyer Committee in- 
vestigation of organized crime about a 
decade ago, Capone’s bodyguard and 
confidant, Phil D’Andrea, as well as 
other underworld characters, were sub- 
poenaed as witnesses. In their testi- 
mony they admitted that, during the 
heyday of Al Capone, he had an or- 
ganization over which he ruled firmly 
and, in his headquarters at the old 
Lexington Hotel in Chicago, among his 
frequent visitors were Jack Guzik, 
Louis Campagna, Paul Ricca, Phil 
D’Andrea, Frank Nitti, Charles Fis- 
chetti, Tony Accardo, Murray Hum- 
phreys, Robert Larry McCullough, 
John and Ralph Capone, Edward Vogel, 
Alex Louis Greenberg, and political 
leaders including City Sealer Daniel A. 
Serritella, who later became a state 
senator, Chicago Alderman William V. 
Pacelli, John Patton, mayor of Burn- 


ham, Illinois, and state Representative 
Albert J. Prignano, who was slain in 
front of his home in the “Bloody 
Twentieth”? Ward on December 29, 
1935. A number of these individuals, 
notably Murray Humphreys, Edward 
Vogel, and Tony Accardo, are still 
active today, and several others were 
influential in underworld activities until 
their deaths in recent years. 


BrEER—PROHIBITION ERA TO PRESENT 


Among the various breweries operat- 
ing in Chicago during the early days 
of Prohibition was one using the name 
of the Malt-Maid Company. Alex 
Louis Greenberg testified before a con- 
gressional committee investigating the 
federal parole scandal involving Capone 
gangsters Paul Ricca, Louis Campagna, 
Phil D’Andrea, and Charlies Gioe that 
his connection with this brewery dated 
back to 1922 when he owned 25 per 
cent of its stock* In 1924 federal 
injunction proceedings were initiated 
against the Malt-Maid Company in 
Chicago on the grounds that this com- 
pany was violating the National Pro- 
hibition Act. Affidavits filed during the 
proceedings alleged that one of several 
gangsters operating the Malt-Maid 
Company was Johnny Torrio, then 
head of the Capone syndicate. In 1925 
the name of the Malt-Maid Company 
was changed to the Fort Dearborn 
Products Company, Incorporated. In 
April 1933, following the repeal of Pro- 
hibition, the name was again changed 
to the Manhattan Brewing Company 
and in 1947 to the Canadian Ace Brew- 
ing Company, its present designation. 

1U. S., Congress, House, Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, Hearings, Investigation as 
to the Manner in Which the United States 
Board of Parole Is Operating and as to 
Whether There Is a Necessity for a Change 
in Either the Procedure or Basic Law, 80th 
Cong., 2d Sess., 1948, p. 811. 
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Throughout this long history, until he 
was ambushed and slain on December 
8, 1955, Alex Louis Greenberg was a 
principal in the brewery’s operation. 

Following Frank Nitti’s suicide in 
1943, Greenberg admitted that he had 
borrowed $110,000 from the gang 
leader which he repaid to the estate.? 
Subsequently, however, Nitti’s widow, 
Annette, filed a suit against the Green- 
berg estate on February 15, 1957 al- 
leging that, for over twenty-five years, 
“Alex Louis Greenberg handled all in- 
vestments and financial matters of 
every type, nature and description for 
and on behalf of Frank Nitti.’ She 
asserted that Frank Nitti had delivered 
money and securities exceeding $2 
million in value to Greenberg and had 
a substantial beneficial interest in the 
Canadian Ace Brewery. 

A few months before Greenberg was 
killed in gangland fashion, he had an 
important role in bringing about the 
merger on June 30, 1955 of the Fox 
Head Brewing Company of Waukesha, 
Wisconsin and the Fox DeLuxe Beer 
Sales of Chicago. Among the stock- 
holders in the Fox Head Brewing Com- 
pany was Capone-gang elder statesman 
Murray Humphreys, who owned about 
2,200 shares of stock. Jack Cerone, a 
principal aide of Tony Accardo, had 
similar holdings in the company and 
was on its payroll at a salary of 
$25,000 a year. In December 1955 the 
Premium Beer Sales, Incorporated of 
Chicago was designated the sole dis- 
tributor of Fox Head beer in Cook 
County, Illinois and, a few months 
later, became the national distributor. 

On April 14, 1956 a meeting was 
held in the Armory Lounge and Restau- 
rant operated by Accardo’s friend 
Carmen Fanelli in Forest Park, Ilinois. 
Present at the meeting were Tony 
Accardo, his aide, Jack Cerone, Murray 

Humphreys, Eugene Bernstein, who 


2 Ibid, p. 817. 


La 


was the lawyer and tax expert for 
Accardo and other Capone gangsters, 
as well as officials of the Fox Head 
Brewing Company, Fox DeLuxe Beer 
Sales, and the Premium Beer Sales, 
Incorporated. As a result of this meet- 
ing, Tony Accardo was placed on the 
payroll of the Premium Beer Sales 
Company at a salary of $65,000 a year, 
all of which was paid by the Fox Head 
Brewing Company. 

From 1940 through 1955, Accardo 
had reported on his federal tax returns 
income totaling $1,155,524.17 or an 
average of $72,220 a year. Forty-three 
per cent of this income was listed as 
coming from one gambling establish- 
ment, the Owl Club in Calumet City, 
Illinois, and from sources identified only 
as “miscellaneous.” In October 1955 
the Internal Revenue Service ordered 
Accardo to specify on future returns the 
amount of his income, the various 
sources, and their addresses, as well as 
the dates it was received. 

The federal government insisted that 
the arrangement which placed Accardo 
on the payroll as a beer salesman was 
merely a clever device to avoid showing 
the true sources of his income. In 1960 
he was indicted for filing false income- 
tax returns for the years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. During a long trial, the 
government conclusively proved that 
Accardo performed no duties whatever 
for the $65,000 a year he received from 
the beer company, and he was found 
guilty by a federal jury in Chicago on 
November 11, 1960. Subsequently, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in a 2-to-1 decision held that prejudicial 
error had occurred during the trial, and, 
when he was retried in 1962, he was 
acquitted. 

Regardless of the exact role he played 
in the affairs of the beer company that 
paid him $65,000 a year, it is obvious 
that Accardo as well as Humphreys 
and other Capone bigwigs have had a 
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vital interest in the beer industry from 
Prohibition days to the present time. 


LABOR RACKETEERING 


On August 12, 1935, Accardo’s close 
associate, Joseph Aiuppa, applied for a 
charter for a bartenders’ union with 
headquarters in Cicero, Ilinois? A 
charter was granted to Aiuppa for Local 
450, Bartenders, Waiters, Waitresses 
and Miscellaneous Workers Union, and 
for many years it was under the domina- 
tion of Claude Maddox until his death 
on June 21, 1958. The association of 
Accardo and other Capone gangsters 
with Maddox began in the early 1920’s. 
During a congressional committee in- 
vestigation a few years ago, Representa- 
tive Clare Hoffman of Michigan charged 
that the interest of Maddox in control- 
ling Local 450 of the bartenders union 
was to push Capone beer in the various 
taverns under its jurisdiction. 

For many years to the present time, 
Joseph Aiuppa has been an influential 
figure in syndicate gambling operations 
in Cicero, Illinois, long a stronghold for 
the Capone gang. Joseph Aiuppa, 
Claude Maddox, and Robert J. Ansoni 
were partners in Taylor and Company, 
a firm engaged in the manufacture 
of gambling-casino equipment in Cic- 
ero. Gambling paraphernalia, including 
marked cards, was shipped throughout 
the nation. On January 26, 1956 
Maddox, Aiuppa, Ansoni, and two other 
partners of Taylor and Company were 
convicted in federal court in Chicago 
for shipping gambling equipment in 
interstate commerce in violation of the 
Johnson Act. Each defendant received 
a prison sentence of one year and one 


3U. S., Congress, Senate, Select Committee 


in Improper Activities in the Labor or Man-° 


agement Field, Hearings, Investigation of 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, pursuant to Senate Resolutions 
74 and 221, 85th Congress, Part 33, p. 12856. 


day as well as-a fine of $1,000. Fol- 
lowing the death of Maddox, the Cicero 
manufacturing plant was closed and 
customers were referred to an address in 
Chicago. 

The tremendous growth in recent 
years of union health-and-welfare funds 
has afforded added opportunities for 
wealth to Capone hoodlums. For a 
number of years, Accardo’s associate, 
Angelo Inciso, was president of Local 
286, United Industrial Workers of 
America. Inciso, who has a criminal 
record dating back to 1930, also be- 
came chairman of the board of the 
American Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, which carried the welfare in- 
surance on the union’s 3,500 members. 
Following an investigation by a United 
States Senate subcommittee, Inciso was 
indicted by a federal grand jury in 
Chicago for violation of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. It was charged that 
he forced the members of his union to 
contribute $420,276.76 to the health- 
and-welfare fund but that a substantial 
portion of this sum was spent by Inciso 
for the benefit of himself and friends. 
Following conviction, Inciso was sen- 
tenced on June 23, 1960 in federal 
court in Chicago to serve ten years in 
prison and to pay fines totaling $22,000. 


On December 14, 1961 Inciso was taken - 


to the federal penitentiary in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas for incarceration. 

In the meantime, John A. Kilpatrick 
had succeeded Inciso as president of 
the union. Under Kilpatrick’s leader- 
ship, civil suits were filed against Inciso 
to recover misappropriated union as- 
sets. In April 1961, while Kilpatrick 
was standing in a courtroom corridor 
on the eighth floor of the County Build- 
ing in Chicago, Inciso approached him 
and threatened that he would have him 
killed. The threat was reported to the 
police. On October 20, 1961 Kilpatrick 
was ambushed and slain near his home 
in Chicago. 


` 


Two gunmen, Wiliam 


p~ 
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Triplett and Dana Nash, were imported 
from Detroit for the job. Triplett 
subsequently made a detailed confession 
which was completely corroborated by 
other evidence, including the gun used 
in the murder. Triplett stated that he 
and Nash were hired to come to 
Chicago by Inciso’s right-hand man, 
Ralph Polk. On October 9, 1962 Nash 
was sentenced to serve a minimum of 
ninety-nine years and a maximum of 
150 years in the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary for the murder of Kilpatrick; 
Triplett, who pleaded guilty and testi- 
fied for the state, received a sentence 
on September. 14, 1962 of fourteen 
years. 

_ Among Accardo’s intimate associates 
who have wielded tremendous power in 
labor organizations in the Chicago area 
are John F. Duff, business representa- 
tive of Local 162, Retail Liquor Union; 
Alfred Pilotto, President of Local 5, 
Hod Carriers Union; Joseph Glimco, 
President of Local 777, Taxicab Drivers 
Union in Chicago; and John Lardino, 
an official for two decades of Local 593, 
Hotel and Apartment Employees and 
‘Miscellaneous Restaurant Workers Un- 
ion, until the McClellan United States 
Senate Rackets Committee investigation 
in 1958 forced his removal. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Throughout Lardino’s reign of in- 
fluence, Local 593 maintained a cordial 
working relationship with the Chicago 
Restaurant Association. During a 
period of labor violence in 1939, the 
Chicago Restaurant Association expe- 
diently retained as its labor-relations 
counsel, at a salary of $125,000 a year, 
the former attorney of Al Capone, 
Abraham Teitelbaum. Peace was re- 
stored until 1953, when Teitelbaum fell 
into disfavor with officials of Local 593 
of the Restaurant Workers Union. At 
this point, Teitelbaum was succeeded by 


e 


attorney Anthony V. Champagne, a 
friend of Accardo who had represented 
important Capone hoodlums. In pri- 
vate practice, Champagne’s annual in- 
come was $9,000. As labor-relations 
counsel for the Chicago Restaurant As- 
sociation, his salary skyrocketed to 
$125,000 a year. As his assistant labor- 
relations counsel, Champagne hired an 
Accardo associate, Sam English, whose 
only training for the job was the opera- 
tion of a syndicate gambling joint in 
Cicero, Illinois. In the summer of 


1954, Accardo and Champagne quar- 


reled violently over Champagne’s man- 
ner of reporting his restaurant associa- 
tion income in his tax returns, and,- 
having incurred Accardo’s displeasure, 
Champagne promptly resigned his lucra- 
tive post with the restaurant associa- 
tion The incident clearly demon- 
strated the discipline that is maintained 
by syndicate boss Tony Accardo and 
the influence he then exerted over the 
restaurant association and Local 593 of 
the Restaurant Workers Union. 

The restaurant association was only 
one of several trade associations in 
which Capone gangsters have exerted 
influence in recent years. A few years 
ago, hoodlums Paul Labriola and James 
Weinberg organized the Cook County 
Licensed Beverage Dealers Association. 
In 1954 Joseph Nicoletti, an Accardo 
associate who operates a tavern in 
Chicago, was named president of the as- 
sociation, which was reportedly formed 
to shake down liquor establishments. 
Labriola and Weinberg were killed in 
gangland fashion, and their bodies were 
found on March 15, 1954 stuffed in the 
trunk of a car. At Accardo’s income- 
tax trial, Joseph Nicoletti was one of 
two witnesses convicted for giving per- 
jured testimony in the gang leader’s 
behalf and sentenced in 1962 to federal 
prison. 


4 Ibid, pp. 12797, 12799, 12802. 
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FINANCE—CAPONE STYLE 


The basic industry of organized crime 
everywhere is gambling, and much of 
the money invested by gang leaders in 
legitimate business was derived orig- 
inally from that source. Gambling enter- 
prises also give rise to related ventures, 
such as loan sharking. Inveterate gam- 
blers who patronize gambling establish- 
ments frequently become hopelessly in 


debt and desperately in need of money. 


Loan sharks affiliated with gambling- 
house proprietors loan money at exor- 
bitant rates of interest. For example, 
within recent months a small business- 
man of Cicero, Illinois became indebted 
in the amount of $1,600 to a bookmak- 
ing establishment under the control of 
Sam “Mooney” Giancana and other 
Capone-syndicate hoodlums. The money 
was made available by loan sharks con- 
nected with the establishment. How- 
ever, they extracted an agreement from 
him to liquidate the indebtedness of 
$1,600 by making weekly payments of 
$200 for twenty weeks, or a total of 
$4,000. When he was unable to meet 
these payments, he was threatened with 
death unless he could produce the 
money by a specified date. The victim, 
trembling with fear, reported the matter 
to the Cook County State’s Attorney, 
and his life was saved. 

In 1961 there were fifteen gangland- 
type killings in the Chicago area. At 
least eight of the victims had direct or 
indirect connections with Capone-syn- 
dicate gambling establishments in Cic- 
ero, and a minimum of five had been 
dealing with syndicate loan sharks or 
were making collections for them. 

In addition to illicit loan-shark opera- 
tions, important members of the organ- 
ized underworld have invaded the field 
of legitimate finance. On August 11, 
1961 the nearly nude body of William 
“Action” Jackson was found stuffed in 
the trunk of his Cadillac, which had 


been abandoned on the lower level of 
Wacker Drive in Chicago, He had been 
tortured and beaten to death. Jackson 
had served as a collector for a vicious 
ex-convict, Sam De Stefano, an as- 
sociate of Tony Accardo and other 
Capone bigwigs. DeStefano was en- 
gaged in loaning money at usurious 


rates of interest. It was also developed ` 


that Jackson had borrowed money from 
the Parr Finance Company located in 
Oak Park, Illinois. The office manager 
of the Parr company was an ex-boot- 
legger, Sammy Lewis, who had hired 
Jackson to bring in new customers to 
the Parr company as well as to round 
up bad debts. 

Following the gang killing of ex- 
convict Ralph Del Genio, whose bat- 
tered body was found in an automobile 
abandoned on South Wells Street in 
Chicago on June 20, 1961, it was de- 
termined that he had lost heavily in 
Cicero syndicate gambling establish- 
ments and was deeply in debt. Among 
various firms from which Del Genio had 
borrowed money was the Frontier 
Finance Corporation, 5131 West Madi- 
son Street in Chicago. The vice-presi- 
dent of the Frontier firm was Frank 
Buccieri, a brother of Fiore “Fifi” Buc- 
cieri, an important Capone mobster who 
also exerted influence in the affairs of 
the Frontier firm. Associated with 
Frank Buccieri in the Frontier Finance 
Corporation were influential politicians, 
including a former postmaster of Chi- 
cago, the former Republican Cook 
County Chairman, a retired Chicago 
police captain, and a former Cook 
County deputy sheriff. The Buccieri 
brothers had their fingers in several 
finance company operations. Frank was 
president of the Post Finance Corpora- 
tion, and Fiore was the secretary of 
the B & B Finance Company located 
on Milwaukee Avenue in Chicago. Fol- 
lowing an investigation by the director 
of Financial Institutions for the State 


` 


l 
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of Ilinois, Frank Buccieri sold his 


- stock in the Frontier Finance Corpora- 


tion and relinquished his state license 
for the Post Finance Corporation. 


Foop BUSINESS 


In the early 1950’s, Fiore “Fifi” Buc- 
cieri was one of several Capone hood- 
lums sought for questioning in a horse- 
meat scandal that rocked the Chicago 
area. His attorney at the time was 
Anthony V. Champagne, who has repre- 
sented many Capone gangsters. Among 
those convicted as a result of the horse- 
meat investigation was Joseph Siciliano 
who was sentenced on June 5, 1953 in 
Waukegan, Illinois to serve a prison 
term of two to five years for bribing a 
state food inspector. In 1961 it was 
determined that the Frontier Finance 
Corporation had loaned several thou- 
sand dollars to Joseph Siciliano to en- 


_gage in the wholesale meat business. 


Frank Buccieri admitted that arrange- 
ments for the loan were made by his 
brother Fiore. Siciliano appropriately 
named his venture the Frontier Meat 
Specialties, Incorporated, with offices on 
West Randolph Street in Chicago. 

A number of important syndicate 
hoodlums have become engaged in the 
food industry. In 1957 Meyer Ditlove, 
an ex-convict who also served a prison 
term for involvement in the horse-meat 
scandal, launched the Twin Food Prod- 
ucts Company in Chicago. This firm 
operated a rendering plant and engaged 


- in the sale of shortening to hotels and 


restaurants. Ditlove’s son-in-law, Law- 
rence Rosenberg, was secretary and 
treasurer of the company, and ex- 
convict Leo Rugendorf served as presi- 
dent until 1961. Stockholders in the 
company included Marshall Caifano, 
Sam “Teets” Battaglia, Albert “Obie” 
Frabotta, and Philip “Milwaukee Phil” 
Alderisio, four of the most. notorious 
and powerful members of the Capone 
organization. ; 
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During public hearings in 1961, the 
chief sanitary officer of the Chicago 
Health Department testified that in- 
spections of the Twin Food plant re- 
vealed numerous violations of the health 
laws, and the rendering operations of 
the company were ordered halted. City 
sanitation inspectors also examined 
Twin Food trucks containing products 
owned by sister companies known as 
the Twin Distributing Company, In- 
corporated and the P and $ By-Prod- 
ucts Company. The truck floors were 
described as dirty and in March 1961 
city health inspectors condemned 1,000 
pounds of meat and other products. 
Sam Battaglia, a salesman for the Twin 
Food Products Company, was also a 
buyer for the P and S By-Products 
Company, which was engaged in the 
purchase of meat by-products used in 
the manufacture of commercial shorten- 
ing. In May 1961 the Twin Food 
Products Company was found guilty 
in the Municipal Court of Chicago for 
operating without a rendering license, 
and in August fines were imposed. 


AUTOMOBILE SALES 


In the midst of court proceedings 
involving the Twin Food Products Com- 
pany, two officers of this firm were 
prominently mentioned in connection 
with the weird and tangled affairs of 
the Sterling-Harris Ford Agency in 
Chicago. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy was filed against the auto- 
mobile agency, and on March 5, 1961, 
300 automobiles were suddenly removed 
from the agency’s lot and showroom. 
Also missing were the records of the 
agency, which were subsequently located 
in the basement of a waste company 
owned in part by Lawrence Rosenberg, 


-secretary and treasurer of the Twin 


Food Products Company. Witnesses at 
the bankruptcy proceedings contended 
that the 300 automobiles that disap- 
peared from the Ford agency on 
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March 5, 1961 were driven away by 
a platoon of car hikers under the di- 
rection of Leo Rugendorf, the former 
president of the Twin Food Products 
Company. The hearings also high- 
lighted the interest of Capone-syndicate 
hoodlums in the affairs of the Ford 
agency. On the day after the cars 
disappeared, Philip “Milwaukee Phil” 
Alderisio and several other Chicagoans 
met with a Wisconsin automobile dealer 
in Milwaukee and offered to sell him 
fifty automobiles for $50,000. The 
Wisconsin dealer rejected the deal when 
the vendors refused to furnish certifi- 
cates of origin for the cars. Alderisio 
thereupon threatened the dealer, and 
the Sheriff of Marathon County, Wis- 
consin placed a guard around his home 
to protect him. Early in May 1961, 
it was discovered that the titles for 
twenty-eight automobiles obtained from 
the Sterling-Ford Agency had cleared 
through the office of the Secretary of 
State in violation of a Chicago Federal 
District Court order. Many of the cars 
were found registered in the names of 
friends and associates of Capone-gang 
leaders. 
driven by guests attending the wedding 
reception given for Tony Accardo’s 
daughter on April 27, 1961. 


Corin MACHINES 


The Capone syndicate has been par- 
ticularly interested in almost all phases 
of the coin-machine business. Follow- 
ing the enactment of federal legislation 
prohibiting the interstate shipment of 
slot machines, the underworld began 
concentrating on the operation of the 
multiple-play pinball machines equipped 
with devices to record the number of 
free games won by the players. The 
location owner makes cash payments 
to the winners of free games, and the 
recording device enables the underworld 
operator to know exactly how much 
money has been paid in winnings when 


Several of these cars were. 


he makes regular settlements on a per- 
centage basis with the location owner. > 
These pinball machines are merely sub- 
terfuges for the old one-arm-bandit 
type of slot machine and are actually 
more lucrative. 

Although pinball machines have been 
banned in the city of Chicago for many 
years, the surrounding territory in Cook 
County as well as adjacent counties has 
been a fertile field for pinball-machine 
operations. And Capone gangsters have 
monopolized this business. 

Edward Vogel, a member of the inner 
circle of syndicate leaders since the 
days of Al Capone in the 1920’s, is a 
dominant figure in the pinball, juke- 
box, and cigarette vending-machine 
business in the Chicago area. Vogel, 
once known as the slot-machine king of 
Cook County, heads a firm called Apex 
Amusement, Incorporated, located at 
4246 North Lincoln Avenue in Chicago. 
Another company having the same ad- 
dress and telephone number is called 
the DeLuxe Cigarette Service, a cig- 
arette vending-machine operation. 

Early in 1961 among the cigarette 
vending-machine firms operating in the 
Chicago. area was the Paramount Vend- 
ing Company with offices in Evanston, 
Illinois. Heading the Paramount firm 
was ex-convict Morris Litberg. One of 
Litberg’s employees was an associate of 
Philip “Milwaukee Phil” Alderisio, and 
it was apparently through him that 
Alderisio became affiliated with the com- 
pany. Whenever Alderisio felt the need 
for money, he helped himself to sums 
ranging from $1,000 to $3,000 from the 
petty-cash fund. The Paramount Vend- 
ing Company began to lose many of its 
stops, and its business deteriorated. At 
this point, Litberg retained ex-convict 
John Arthur Powers, whom he had met 
in the Illinois State Penitentiary, to 
help him protect his interests in the 
Paramount Vending Company. Powers 
in turn brought Edward McNally, his 


s 
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friend, into the picture. Powers and 
McNally frequented syndicate gambling 
establishments in Cicero, Illinois and 


became heavily indebted. McNally had - 


also made loans from the Parr Finance 
Company in Oak Park and from the 
Frontier Finance Company in Chicago. 
On January 9, 1961 Litberg was given 
. a severe beating in a syndicate estab- 
lishment and fled the Chicago area. 
Later, John Powers was ambushed and 
slain in gangland style on March 30, 
1961, and Edward McNally was killed 
in similar fashion on May 15, 1961. 


Music 


The jukebox industry in the Chi- 
cago area has been under the domina- 
tion of the Capone organization for 
several decades. Although jukebox 
manufacturing is in the hands of repu- 
table firms, the boxes are sold to dis- 
tributorships which are often mob 
owned or controlled. A few years ago, 
the largest distributorship in the Middle 
West was owned in part by . Tony 
Accardo and Jack Guzik’s son-in-law. 
The distributor sells the boxes to op- 
erators who place them on location. 
The principal operators’ associations in 
the area have been dominated by Ed- 
ward Vogel and other members of the 
Capone organization, who have main- 
tained close working relationships with 
officials of the electrical workers union. 
Threats of picketing from union officials 
keep the location owner in line and 
enable Capone hoodlums to monopolize 
choice territories. 

Even the distribution of phonograph 
records to jukebox operators has been 
taken over in part by members of the 
Capone organization. In recent years, 
a Chicago record firm known .as the 
Lormar Distributing Company has been 
operated by Accardo’s associate, Charles 
“Chuck” English, who was formerly in 
partnership with his brother Sam Eng- 


lish in a Cicero gambling establishment. 
The proprietor of a jukebox record 
service testified before the McClellan 
Senate Committee that, after the Lor- 
mar firm entered the field, he was ap- 
proached by Edward Vogel of the Apex 
Amusement Company who stated that 
“a friend of theirs had gone in the record 
business and hereafter they would have 
to switch all of their business to them.’’® 
Customers of the witness were informed 
that, unless they quit trading with him 
and gave their business to the Lormar 
Distributing Company, the electrical . 
workers’ union would throw their ma- 
chines in the street. The Lormar com- 
pany also engaged in the counterfeiting 
of record labels, and in September 1958 
George Hilger, an associate of Charles 
English, was found guilty of this charge 
in the Cook County Criminal Court. 
In some instances, recording artists 
have been managed by men with syn- 
dicate connections. Jukebox operators 
testified that they were approached by 
Joseph Glimco and instructed to place 
the records of such artists on the num- 
ber one spot on their phonographs.® 

In the Roaring Twenties, the gang 
leader was a distinguishable type. He 
wore a white hat, expensive and flashy 
clothes. He was arrogant and ostenta- 
tious. His relations with influential 
politicians were open and notorious. 
Today he differs little in appearance 
from the legitimate businessman, and 
his relationships with politicians are 
usually more covert. Basically, how- 
ever, the gang leader: has changed very ` 
little. His underworld organization runs 
on the same principles as it did in 
more colorful days. Discipline is still 
imposed at the point of a gun. And 
the gang leader, for all his outward 
refinements, still knows only one law— 
the law of the jungle. 


5 Ibid., Part 47, p. 17029. 
6 Ibid., Part 47, p. 17015, 17038. 
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ABSTRACT: Today’s organized crime in New England, as 
it has developed during the last thirty years, with attendant 
influence on politics and law enforcement, was forecast in a 
1933 Massachusetts Special Crime Commission report. Its 
findings went unheeded. Corruption has increased. The 
studies by the United States Senate Crime Committees and 
legislative crime commissions in California, Illinois, New York, 
and Massachusetts reveal the pattern and extent of organized 
crime based on illegal gambling as its major but not exclusive 
activity. Makers and enforcers of law have opposed strength- 
ening of the laws. They have blocked proposals for co- 
ordinated efforts to deal with this new private government of 
crime. The participating public has accepted illegal gambling 
as harmless. The public which is not part of organized crime 
cannot be labeled as apathetic, as is so easily done, for it is 
usually unaware of the activity and resultant problems and 
the costs to individuals and society as a whole. An aroused 
public has the ability to act more effectively, and consistently, 
through independent citizens’ crime. commissions. But the 
public does not become aroused except through shock from 
exposure to the facts—something today’s criminal leaders 
and their advisors fear and work to avoid at all costs. The 
Yankee pattern of organized crime may be said to be different 
from that found elsewhere: It is more refined. Nevertheless, 
it exists and requires constant attention from all thoughtful 
and concerned citizens. 
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OT since the British imposed a tax 
on tea, have Bostonians been so 

aroused. . . .” So stated a Miami news- 
paper after the television showing of 
the “Biography of a Bookie Joint”? 
coast to coast on November 30, 1961. 

Early in the 1930’s, a warning was 
issued of the trend which climaxed 
thirty years later with these, and later 
more, current exposures of widespread 
wrongdoing, corruption, and organized 
crime which pointed up this key shop 
in 1961. 3 

Although relatively few persons par- 
ticipated in the lawless Prohibition 
period by directly breaking the law, it 
may be observed that there was a gen- 
eral knowledge of the activity among 
the populace. Many nonparticipants, 
no doubt, secretly applauded those who 
“got away with it.” Little did they 
realize that the groundwork was being 
laid for even more extensive organized 
crime, and a corresponding drop in 
public morality. Instead of strength- 
ening law enforcement at all levels, the 
indifferent citizen was, by his neglect, 
contributing to what has become a 
private government of crime which 
often supplants that of elected public 
government.” 


History REPEATS ITSELF 


On July 22, 1933 the Massachusetts 
legislature responded to a special mes- 
sage of the governor and, by a resolve,® 
created a Special Crime Commission: 


to make a thorough investigation into the 
practice and procedure followed through- 
out the Commonwealth in the apprehen- 


1CBS-TV, “Biography of a Bookie Joint,” 
a one hour documentary was first shown over 
the network on November 30, 1961. 

? Daniel P. Moynihan, “The Private Gov- 
ernment of Crime,” The Reporter, July 6, 
1961, p. 15. 

8 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ‘“Re- 
port of the Special Crime Commission,” 
Senate No. 125, December 1934, p. 7. 


sion, conviction and punishment of gangs, 
gangsters, racketeers, and other persistent 
violators of the law, persons engaged in 
the operation of pools and lotteries, slot 
machines, clubs dispensing intoxicating 
liquors, so-called speak-easies, and other 
illegal practices, and persons who have 
been frequently and repeatedly brought be- 
fore the courts of the Commonwealth and 
not punished, in order to determine the 
causes for failure to punish; to place the 
responsibility for the existing evils in these 
connections; to devise measures for im- 
proving the law in regard to such matters; 
to improve the respect for law and to 
eradicate the existing evils in the present 
system of criminal practice and procedure; 
and to consider other related matters. .. . 


For the purposes of this study, cer- 
tain conclusions will be quoted to show 
that organized crime did exist, that 
remedial steps were proposed, and that 
the failure of the legislature helped lay 
the groundwork for our present-day 
problems. 


DECENTRALIZED ENFORCEMENT 


The 1933 Special Crime Commission 
in its report stated, “It is instantly 
apparent that the law enforcement of 
our present police systems is decentral- 
ized and established upon a basis that 
affords the greatest facility for corrupt 
influence of every sort.”* The Com- 
mission did not want to exaggerate the 
seriousness of the situation but felt it 
a duty to report that “there is a serious 
breakdown of the law enforcement 
agencies of the Commonwealth.” 5 It 
continued, “The time has come when 
it will no longer suffice to attempt to 
patch up and repair the existing ma- 
chinery.”® The Commission placed 
the police in the approved relationship 
which people take for granted when it 
said, “Upon the efficiency of the police, 
therefore, depends to a very large ex- 

+ Ibid., p. 14. 


5 Ibid, p. 12. 
6 Ibid, p. 13. 
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tent the security of the people against 
the depredations of the criminal.” 7 

Driving home the real problem of or- 
ganized crime, the Commission bluntly 
told us:® 


There clearly exist in various parts of the 
Commonwealth groups or gangs of profes- 
sional criminals engaged in selling drugs, 
importing and selling liquor, operating 
gambling enterprises of various sorts, com- 
mitting burglaries, robberies and even 
murder. Not only does this condition 
exist to a menacing extent, but the con- 
nection between the professional criminal 
and some political office holders constitutes 
a direct threat to the peace and security 
of the people of the Commonwealth. 


PROTECTION 


The Commission members felt a deep 
sense of their responsibility not only to 
point out the problems as they found 
them but also to project into the future 
a warning of more lawlessness—a warn- 
ing which was ignored by the legisla- 
ture and the public. What was true in 
1933 is also true in 1963 as to the 
contempt of the organized gangster for 
the agencies of law enforcement. The 
Commission stated:° 


[The attitude of contempt is] based not 
only upon the inadequacy of our preserit 
[1933] law enforcement agencies, but upon 
the feeling, justified in far too many in- 
` stances by actual experiences, that financial 
or political influence may be had for the 
protection of the illegal enterprise. This 
aspect of the crime threat cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, for the reason that 
unless efficient and drastic remedies are 
provided, developments here of criminal 
activity may well result in far more serious 
conditions than now exist. 


The rivalry among some gangs or their 
leaders could not help but result in 
more efficient and better organized 
criminal agencies and gang warfare. 

7 Ibid, p. 13. 


8 Ibid, p. 11. 
9 Ibid., p. 11. 


In the Boston area alone, we can list 
nearly fifty unsolved murders, mostly 
of the underworld type, since the above 
prediction was made in 1933, Con- 
tributing to the public indifference and 
the career criminal’s confidence is the 
problem of the courts. We would cite 
the easygoing treatment by the courts 
of the persistent offenders. An exami- 
nation of the records of professional 
criminals is a fair means of determining 
the efficiency of the machinery of crimi- 
nal justice. There are certain indi- 
viduals who make a career of crime. 
When our law-enforcement machinery 
is ineffective in catching, convicting, 
and confining the professional criminal, 
the people are not receiving the protec- 
tion of life and property they have a 
right to expect. The example of the 
adult criminal is all the more serious. 
because of its influence on juvenile of- 
fenders who sooner or later become a 
part of the criminal combine. 


: CHANCES or No PUNISHMENT 


The records of the Massachusetts 
Board of Probation and the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Safety were 
used’ for an analysis’ of eighty per- 
sistent offenders, which shows ‘twenty 
of them as “public enemies.” In 
seven out of ten cases, an offender 
will escape any effective penalty when 
charged with a serious crime. 

Providing for an appeal from a Dis- 
trict Court conviction is in keeping with 
our tradition of a defendant’s constitu- 
tional right to trial by jury. However, 
the persistent offender demonstrates 
that favorable consideration results 
from his appeals. 


PUBLIC EDUCATED TO GAMBLE 


It is important to point out that 
gambling at horse and dog races in 
Massachusetts was legalized in 1934. 
From the day of the first pari-mutuel 


10 bid., p. 23. 
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bet in 1935, track racing has played a 
big factor in the growth of organized 
crime, for this is where the state ap- 
proves of gambling and encourages it. 
The newspapers respond by publishing 
full details before and after the races 
by reporters who get special favors 
and often extra cash from the track 
operators. 

We have been giving consideration to 
the 1933 study of conditions of laxity 
in law enforcement, inefficient adminis- 
tration of justice in the courts, and the 
attitude of indifference on the part of 
the public about certain forms of law- 
lessness. It is against this background 
that we can follow, through the De- 
pression period, the development of 
other types of activity, the lotteries, 
the one-armed-bandit 
beano, and bank nights. 


CHURCH-SPONSORED ILLEGAL 
GAMBLING 


Then came the war period bringing 
a certain amount of displacement with 
intense production. To ease the pres- 
sures and provide outlets for pent-up 
emotions and fat pay envelopes, the 
illegal gambling operator was readily 
available in offices, shops, defense 
plants, and in the now well-established 
taverns. As one president of a com- 
pany employing over a thousand work- 
ers said to the writer about in-plant 
gambling, “I don’t like to interfere with 
employees’ pleasures.” 

Tickets were publicly offered for il- 
legal lotteries and raffles sponsored by 
churches and veterans’ and civic or- 
ganizations. One Boston church dis- 
played six automobiles and attractive 
young women sat at a sidewalk booth 
selling chances at the time the Attor- 
ney-General of the Commonwealth was 
a member of this church. The com- 
mercial forms of gambling had soft- 
ened up the people. The craze to take 
a chance spread. School children an- 


‘ 


slot machine, . 


nually sold books of chances, house-to- 
house, on various illegal lotteries. 


PINBALLS IN Every NEIGHBORHOOD 


The end of the war saw Chicago 
companies manufacturing a new type 
of gambling machine—pinballs—which 
appeared in New England. It was a 
fast playing machine. with high odds 
and special features too lucrative to be 
overlooked by the professional gambling 
operator. 

One manufacturer stated: 


[It] injected new life into the entire coin 
machine industry . . . bringing thousands 
of players back to pinball plungers to give 
operators and distributors the financial 
pick-up they needed . . . the Guaranteed 
Odds feature holds players by the hour. 
Odds either advance or remain as high as 
on previous coin. Without fear of losing 
favorable odds, players play ten, twelve, 
or more coins per game for additional 
selections. For the fattest profits in one- 
ball history . . . see your distributor today. 


In 1949 the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture passed a bill sponsored by Senator 
John E. Powers of South Boston 
whereby these pinball machines offer- 
ing free play were permitted to be 
licensed, thereby negating a 1948 
Supreme Judicial Court decision (Com- 
monwealth v. Rivers, 323 Mass. 379) 
which held that the free-play feature 
was in violation of the gaming stat- 
utes. No other state had such a law. 
The Commonwealth soon became 
flooded with pinballs—some 4,000 of 
them in variety stores, barber shops, 
lunchrooms, taverns, and amusement 
centers. All the exciting features of 
other forms of gambling became easily 
available to the workingman, young 
people, and children as young as eight 
and nine years of age. 

Some of the pinball machines oper- 
ating in Boston were taking in a total 
of $800 a week. One machine in a 
twenty-four-hour diner was reported to 
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take in $1,200 a week. A sum of 
$41,600 to $62,400 a year is a very 
substantial take on a machine costing 
$700.1 

The Director of Standards and Ne- 
cessities of Life was responsible for 
approving each model of these multiple- 
coin pinball machines when first intro- 
duced into the Commonwealth. Soon 
after a machine was approved, it would 
be found on location with added equip- 
ment installed .by the local operators. 
The knockoff switch and recording 
meters assisted the store owner and the 
operator to keep the count on the cash 
pay-offs for unused free plays. 


CorN-MACHINE OPERATIONS 
The added equipment made these 


gambling machines very attractive to . 


players of all ages. Massachusetts soon 
became well organized with numerous 
vending-machine companies who found 
these machines a ready source of easy 
money, in coins, not always reported in 
full according to the gross business 
operation. Persons known as operators 
in organized crime became more than 
interested in “locations” for this lucra- 
tive setup. A high-priced lawyer was 
engaged to represent the industry and 
to úse every means available to main- 
tain the enterprise. Stores were able 
to pay their rent, light, heat, and even 
their help from pinball profits. To the 
comment that many store people could 
not get along without the pinball in- 
come, we had to agree. Those who 
neglect sales of food and merchandise 
certainly will lose out in the long run. 

In New York City, for instance, 135 
candy stores went out of business soon 
after pinballs were prohibited. Fat 
profits from these gadgets supported 
many unsavory characters. Of 1,176 
New York City operators and em- 


11 Dwight S. Strong, “Why Pinballs Are a 
Community Menace,” Southbridge News, 
January 3, 1957, p. 1. 


ployees, 386 had been arrested at least 
once; 242 of them had been convicted 
for such major crimes as larceny, 
burglary, and manslaughter. 

On the other hand, some of those 
who tried to rid Boston of pinballs 
were threatened, lost employment, and 
were offered gifts and money in at- 
tempts to stop their exposure of the 
pinball racket. : 


GAMBLING—POLITICAL Poison 


But organized gambling is political 
poison, as ten years of intensive in- 
vestigation undertaken by the New 
England Citizens Crime Commission 
has pointed out with a parallel intensive 
campaign to eliminate it. 


The National Association of Citizens’ 
Crime Commissions called for remedial 
Federal legislation to eliminate loopholes 
in the Internal Revenue laws which ex- 
clude pinball machines designed or used as 
subterfuges for slot machines from the 
slot machine provisions of the Revenue 
Laws.12 


Although over forty Massachusetts 
cities and towns with pinballs banned 
them during the 1950’s, the real blow 
came after the 1959 federal court de- 
cision which ruled the multiple-coin 
machine a gambling machine per se. 
Director John Falvey, of the Division 
of Standards, issued an order effective 
in 1960 outlawing multiple-coin ma- 
chines. - Overnight, some 3,000 machines 
were shipped out of Massachusetts— 
many to Japan. : 


BRINK’S ROBBERS SMALL-TIME 
BOOKIES 


The men who succeeded in going 
through locked doors, overpowering 
armed men, and escaping with $1,218,- 
211 in the January 17, 1950 Brink’s 
robbery were criminals whose various 
violations during the previous thirty 
years included bookmaking. These of- 

12 Ibid. 
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fenses were considered too trivial by 
the courts to give heavy fines and jail 
sentences. The men continued their 
lawlessness for many years with seem- 
ing immunity. Then they planned “the 
big haul.” 

It was considered a big joke around 
the country that a crime of this magni- 
tude could be perpetrated in Boston, of 
all places, without anyone being killed 
or injured and with no trace of the 
loot or bandits. The ire of a Boston 
insurance company was aroused. It 
placed a full-page advertisement? in 
Boston daily newspapers as a protest 
of the light manner taken toward such 
a serious crime. This advertisement 
said in part: 


How can there be amusement, living in an 
age of violence? Where can there be any 
laughter when a man lies bound and gagged 
on a floor . . . sweating out precious 
prayers for his wife, for his kids, for his 
LIFE? How can anyone get even a 
chuckle out of the most brazen insult that 
has ever been thrown in his face? 

No, there isn’t anything funny about 
crime. There is no mask of comedy that 
can cover the vicious face of a rat. There 
is nothing for people with dignity, pride, 
and an honest sense of justice in their 
hearts but to get mad... FIGHTING 
mad . 

Yes, you might say we have a selfish 
interest in the matter because we are in 
the insurance business. It is not so. For- 
tunately for us, the recent million-and-a- 
half-dollar loss was insured by one of our 
friendly competitors. To us, it meant 
nothing financially. But weve been 
through it before. We know the’ savage 
scars that crime inflicts. We know what 
it means to have businesses, jobs, lives, 
EVERYTHING drop at the point of a 
gun. We cover such crimes for premiums 
. .. premiums based on experience ... and 


13“Who Laughs Last?” The Employer’s 
Group—Boston Herald, February 1, 1950, p. 
8; Boston Globe, February 2, 1950, p. 8; 
Time Magazine, Vol. 60, No. 7 (February 13, 
1950). i 


. . at even the mention of crime. - 


the worse the experience, the more people 
have to pay for such insurance. 

There’s the point. It is the people... 
it is YOU ... who pay for crime .. . not 
only through insurance but in many other 
ways. And you pay PLENTY. In fact, 
the annual cost for crime runs well into 
BILLIONS of dollars. Is this yearly drain 
on the public’s purse any laughing matter? 

As long as we take it lightly, crime will 
‘think lightly of.us. As long as we joke 
about criminals, they’ll surely make fools 
out of us. 

Let’s get serious about it. Let’s tighten 
up our fists. Lets drive out of our 
troubled existence the last cancerous trace 
of crime. Then we can AFFORD to 
laugh. 

For a time there were many critical 
statements in the press from people who 
ridiculed our law-enforcement agencies, 
local and federal. Credit is due our 
police and Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (FBI) for their determination to 
solve the case. Some of the money was 
found in a basement office used by a 
well-known bookie. Later, a participant 
in the robbery became a witness for the 
state. The Brink’s case was solved, 
and the guilty men are serving life 
terms. 

In the meantime, the Kefauver 
Committee?* held public hearings in 
major cities around the country and 
published its report. The shock to the 
public of the underworld characters at 
these hearings stirred many housewives 
and businessmen to reconsider their 
views on the seriousness of the twenty- 
five cent to two-dollar bet placed with 
the corner bookie. “Such characters!” 
“So defiant.” “I didn’t know these 
were the men behind it.” These were 
some of the expressions heard. How- 
ever, the public soon forgets. And this 


i4 The so-called Kefauver Committee was 
the United States Senate Special Committee 
to Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce, established in 1950 by S. Res. 202, 
81st Congress, as amended by S. Res. 60 and 
S. Res. 129, 82nd Congress. 
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is what started to happen. “After all, 
there were no hearings in New England. 
Were clean,” was the general attitude. 


INTERSTATE LINKS 


No one reminded the people that 
evidence of interstate organized crime 
originating in New England was pub- 
licized by a Providence, Rhode Island 
newspaper on May 1 and 2, 1950 and 
helped to convince the United States 
Senate to authorize the creation of the 
Kefauver Committee. The Providence 
Evening Bulletin used evidence stored 
in a Bay State barn to show interstate 
links eight years earlier between Harry 
“Doc” Sagansky of Boston and one 
Leonard (brother of Frank) Erickson 
in New York City and one N. N. 
Kroenenberg in Houston, Texas. 

The Providence paper published the 
photographs of three top racketeers 
operating in Providence-Pawtucket, 
Worcester, and Boston: Raymond J. 
Patriaca, Frank Iaconi, and Phil Buc- 
cola. These three areas correspond to 
the leading population and marketing 
centers, a further indication that the 
underworld, generally speaking, oper- 
ates where people and business thrive. 
More than once there were reports. that 
New York’s Frankie Costello, while 
serving as the number-one United 
States overlord of the underworld, held 
meetings in a Worcester hotel with 
key operators brought together from 
points throughout the New England 
area. Costello has been quoted as say- 
ing, “Sure I’m a gambler,” and “I don’t 
operate where I’m not wanted.” Al- 
though Worcester and certain other 
cities have had reasonably good leader- 
ship in their enforcement operations, 
there are indications that some public 
officials gave the green light without 
which Costello and his combine would 
have been powerless. 

The recurring phrase “organized 
crime” has taken on special meaning in 


recent years. To begin with, it is asso- 
ciated with lawless gangs of persons 
who make a business or career of crime. 
For them, crime does pay. They have 
developed, generally speaking, a type 
of illegal operation not interfered with 
by law-enforcement agencies, not ob- 
jected to by large segments of the 
public, and which lends itself to con- 
nection with and assistance from per- 
sons of influence in public office. Some 
of the racket activities more commonly 
engaged in are gambling, traffic in stolen 
goods, prostitution, and narcotics. 


No OrGANIZED-CrRIME LAws 


In connection with crime, it is to be 
noted that there are no special laws in 
Massachusetts relating to “organized 
crime” and that “law enforcement” en- 
compasses the entire operation of ap- 
plicable criminal statutes and related 
actions of police, bail system, prose- 
cutors, juries, and the courts. Law en- 
forcement must include the doings of 
all those charged with the prohibition, 
prevention, and detection of crime, the 
apprehension, prosecution, trial, pun- 
ishment, and rehabilitation of crimi- 
nals, and the human and constitutional 
liberties of criminals.7* 

A significant four-year study of or- 
ganized crime in Massachusetts was 
undertaken by a special crime com- 
mission authorized by the legislature 
and concluded in 1957. 

The 1957 report categorized condi- 
tions as “the existence in society of a 
widespread state of lawlessness.” 1° Its 
attention was directed toward deter- 
mining factors and conditions which 
affect law enforcement against organ- 
ized crime, such as an estimated two- 


15 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, “Re- 
port of the Special Commission Revived and 
Continued for the Purpose of Investigating 
Organized Crime and Other Related Matters,” 
Senate No. 700, April 1957, p. 114. 

16 Tid, 
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billion-dollar organized illegal-gambling 
enterprise. This report gives a careful 
analysis of the total problem, together 
with recommendations for legislative 
action. 

However, only two of sixteen bills 
recommended in the final report were 
acted upon favorably. One of the most 
important bills ever recommended to 
strengthen law enforcement in the fight 
against organized crime was the pro- 
posal that there be a permanent state 
law-enforcement commission of unpaid 
members. This commission would ap- 
point five chiefs of police as a police 
council for the purpose of assistance 
and advice in effecting desirable meth- 
ods of standardization and uniformity 
and co-ordination of police practices 
and policies. 

Opposition to this particular pro- 
posal came from unexpected sources. 
The ‘Massachusetts Chiefs of Police 
Association sent some of their best 
chiefs to oppose the measure. The 
chief law-enforcement officer of the 
Commonwealth, Attorney-General Ed- 
ward McCormack, Jr., personally at- 
tended hearings and opposed the pro- 
posal. 

Support came from many organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless, over 20,000 names 
on petitions favoring the legislation 
were brushed aside. 

Organized crime had a strangle hold 
in Massachusetts, and enough key 
legislators were able to use some of 
the methods at their disposal to kill the 
bill in 1958, 1959, and 1960. The 
story was different by 1962; a surprise 
twist was given to events by the un- 
predictable occurrence of the key-shop 
raid, although many years of concern 
about the growth of illegal, organized 
crime and the inability or unwillingness 
of the duly constituted law-enforcement 
agencies to take effective action pre- 
ceded the plans to make public a 
Massachusetts Avenue key shop. 


(d 


Around the incident of the key shop 
may be said to revolve the whole prob- ' 
lem of present-day thinking and activ- 
ity relating to the existence of organ- 
ized crime in New England. It was 
1951, just ten years earlier, when a 
former high state official entered the 
Swartz Locksmith Shop at 364 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Boston, to have a 
key made. What he observed led him 
to report his suspicions to a citizens’ 
crime commission official. The latter 
also visited the shop, ordered keys 
made, and had similar views. Due to 
lack of manpower and funds, serious 
investigation was not undertaken, how- 
ever, until April 1960. 

But the New England underworld has 
a reputation to maintain. Another bold 
holdup was committed in Plymouth on 
August 14, 1962. Men in police uni- 
form hijacked a mail truck carrying 
$1,551,277 from Cape Cod banks to 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston. 
No one was hurt, and the robbers made 
a clean getaway. 

The decision to document the 
Schwartz Locksmith Shop came from a 
growing determination to find ways of 
breaking the back of the entrenched, 
well-known, protected type of organ- 
ized criminal gambling so thoroughly 
described by earlier government in- 
vestigations. Police chiefs repeatedly 
deny the existence of illegal gambling 
and challenge critics to furnish evi- 
dence. The lone citizen or business- 
man feels helpless to get “evidence” and 
participate in court action as a com- 
plainant on conditions generally known 
to just about everybody. 


EXPOSURE 


The 1959 mayoralty Boston election 
was largely an upset victory for John 
Collins against state-senate president 
John Powers. A federal raid on gambl- 
ing in East Boston a few days before 
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the election linked Senator Powers with 
gambling interests, rightly or wrongly. 

Later, a bookie was overheard say- 
ing, “We should’ve given $25,000 to 
each man instead of $50,000 to one.” 

Several gangland murders took place 
in the next six months. Complaints 
continued to be received about the key 
shop. It seemed that police on the 
Avenue knew some of the operators on 
the street and in various stores. An 
investigation in depth was launched by 
the New England Citizens Crime Com- 
mission in April 1960. Early in 1961, 
CBS-TV (Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Television) joined the investiga- 
tion. Local authorities had failed to 
act. Federal authorities in Washington 
were contacted. On September 29, 
1961 federal agents raided the key 
shop and three other locations nearby 
and arrested fifteen men and one 
woman. 

During the next several days, the key 
shop continued to take bets. On Octo- 
ber 27 the state police, with the ap- 
proval of Governor John Volpe, made 
their first gambling raid in Boston in 
twenty years. The CBS documentary 
followed on November 30. Although 
the film was not shown in Massachu- 
setts, comment pro and con was 
heated, and there have been many 
developments. : 


CLERGY TAKE SIDES 


A religious leader who had not seen 
the film—and, indeed, did not want 
to—spoke out sharply, criticizing those 
who were responsible for it, challenging 
the accuracy of the film, and indicating 
that you could not stop gambling. The 
ecclesiastical establishment which he 
represents is said to receive large sums 
of money annually from gambling. 
Another religious leader who had seen 
the ñlm was joined by other clerics of 
various faiths in urging concern for the 


existence of illegal gambling and in- 
creased efforts to bring about greater 
respect for our laws and stricter en- 
forcement. Thus, members of different 
kinds of ecclesiastical establishments 
took sides quickly on the issue. 

There was a televised hearing against 
a Republican state representative, a 
member of the 1957 legislative crime 
commission, for his remarks on the 
television show. He was censured by 
the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, which, it is predicted, in 1963 
will show the team play by Republicans 
and Democrats who are soft on cor- 
ruption and unsympathetic to the con- 
trol factors set up against it. 

Another concomitant event to the 
key-shop exposure was the action of the 
governor to remove the local police 
commissioner. 

Further survey of the Boston Police 
Department is resulting in a reorgani- 
zation and overdue changes and the 
appointment of a trained law-enforce- 
ment man as commissioner with re- 
sponsibility, for the first time, for 
enforcement. 

Also, there were many proposals for 
a new state crime commission. And 
there were charges of corruption, kick- 
backs, conflict of interest, construction 
contracts not fulfilled, and highway 
scandals. And a legislator was con- 
victed and sentenced to jail. An inde- 
pendent commonwealth authority fell 
under the cloud of scandal, and six 
men were indicted. ‘Their trial, origi- 
nally set for June 1962, has had six 
postponements. An assistant attorney- 
general, smarting under the court- 
approved delays, said he was leaving 
the Commonwealth because of a feeling 
of frustration and disgust. He stated, 
“Boston was a bad city. Massachu- 
setts, a state in abandonment.” He 
charged, “Power here in Massachusetts 
is held by such an interlocking combine 
that one almost gets the feeling of a 
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giant conspiracy.” He wanted out for 
himself, his children, and family.?” 


LEGISLATORS’ CRIME AFFILIATIONS 


A documented ‘report issued by the 
New England Citizens Crime Commis- 
sion giving case histories of legislators 
with criminal records helped eliminate 
the usual provision that legislators be 
members of a new study commission as 
proposed.** 

The majority of legislators did not 
want to have a new state crime com- 
mission as requested by the governor, 
who was of the minority party on 
Beacon Hill. But the public was aroused 
and the legislature did not dare not to 
act. A Commission on Crime and 
Public Morality was authorized, with- 
out legislators, to make a three-year 
study. 

But the public seems to be insulated 
against doing anything about organized 
crime. It takes a lot to arouse the 
public, and there is little sustained ef- 
fect when it is aroused. The influence 
of organized crime was stated by the 
Massachusetts Special Crime Commis- 
sion in its 1957 final report*® when 
it said: 


About the existence, extent and effects of 
organized crime and organized gambling 
the public is not apathetic; it is unaware. 
It is not told the facts. It is misled. In- 
volved in personal matters, the citizen 
must be shown by a sudden shock, or 
campaign of education, that society’s 
damage is personal to him. Ofyganized 
crime, for this reason, deplores public 
shock. The non-participating public toler- 


17 Ronald A. Wysocki, “Garage Prosecutor 
Fed Up,” Boston Globe, December 4, 1962, 
p. 1. 

18 “8 Legislators Tied to Crime,” Boston 
Herald, April 16, 1962, p. 1. 

19 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, “Re- 
port of the Special Commission Revived and 
Continued for the Purpose of Investigating 
Organized Crime and Other Related Matters,” 
Senate No. 700, April 1957, p. 121. 


ates the gaming business either because 
there is no contact, or because what is 
seen appears not harmful, or because what 
appears’ harmful takes place elsewhere. 
The members of the public do not favor 
the objectives of the gaming operators. 
If convinced that the activities of these 
operators were harmful to the public, the 
public would drive the operators from the 
Commonwealth. If informed opinion of 
this public were fully available to this 
Commission or to law enforcement 
agencies, organized crime would be reduced 
to a trickle. 


Of particular interest in the New 
England area is whether small cities 
have organized-crime problems. It is 
often assumed that a small, local opera- 
tion is less harmful, and it is, there- 
fore, permitted. The United States 
Senate Committee made a special in- 
quiry on this matter and “found that 
the same crime pattern does exist in 
these cities as in the large metropolitan 
areas . . . the modus operandi of the 
small-town racketeers is virtually a 
carbon copy of that followed by the 
big city mobs.” ?° 

The Senate Committee further ex- 
pressed its concern that the public 
would return to its former apathy when 
its work ended unless independent 
citizens’ crime commissions continue to 
focus a spotlight on crime conditions. 

The Senate committee stated:71 


It was also apparent that public interest 
in law enforcement would continue only 
so long as a spotlight, such as is created 
by the activities of this Committee, was 
directed at the problem. Obviously, local 
governments cannot be expected to turn 
the spotlight on themselves; the pressure 
must come from an outside force that is 
not subject to improper local influences. 


20U. S., Congress, Senate, Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce, Final Report of the 
Special Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, Report No. 
725, August 31, 1951, p. 37. 

21 Ibid. 
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In some cities the problem has been 
approached by establishment of crime com- 
missions privately operated and financed. _ 


In conclusion, from studies by vari- 
ous governmental investigations and 
other authorities, and from my own 
observations, the following disturbing 
influences from gambling and organized 
crime are apparent: 

In the first place, legalized race-track 
gambling, since the early Thirties, has 
contributed greatly to the growth of il- 
legal off-track gambling estimated in 
Massachusetts to total two billion dol- 
lars and in the United States $46.5 
billion a year.”?” The annual income from 
race-track betting to the government is 
peanuts by comparison and is hardly 
worth the concomitant costs, especially 
of lawlessness and corruption, and loss 
of taxes on income directed to illegal 
operations. 

Second, legalized organized gambling 
tends to educate people to gambling 
and to soften a community for many 
forms of illegal gambling, major and 
minor, whether operated by bookies in 
the form of organized crime or by 
religious, veterans’, and other organiza- 
tions, presumably for worthy causes but 
often for the benefit of members. 

Third, the huge sums of money 


22 Fred J. Cook, “A Two Dollar Bet Means 
Murder” (New York, 1961), p. 11. 


gained from illegal, organized, criminal 
gambling puts into the hands of the 
underworld operators a power used to 
corrupt candidates for public office and 
to negate law-enforcement officials. 
These huge sums also make possible 
the racketeer’s entrance into and in- 
vestment in legitimate business, causing 
unfair competition to honest investors 
and businessmen. 

Fourth, there follows in the wake of 
organized gambling and general crime 
a more widespread attitude of indif- 
ference toward laws, the courts, and 
the police. Some public officials and 
business concerns devise unscrupulous 
ways to seek personal gain. There is 
a lack of public morality. Corruption 
grows. . 

Although steps are taken by the 
federal government to control corrup- 
tion and crime, these measures are often 
canceled by that same government in 
other areas of unexpected leniency. 
This pattern, imitated at the state 
level, which in turn is imitated at the 
local level, looks like the wave of cor- 
ruption in the future. 

Throughout our entire democratic 
structure, local, state, and federal, there 
is hope that corrective measures can 
and will be taken when exposures are 
made by concerned citizens. This is 
the only hope of democracy. 


Association of Attorneys General. 
© the Supreme Court of the United States. 


New York: Criminal] Infiltration of the 
Securities Industry 


By Louis J. LEFKOWITZ 


ABSTRACT: Preserving confidence in our securities market is 
of great importance, because few Americans are not affected 
by its rise and fall. In recent years, persons with criminal 
records have attempted by various guises to infiltrate the se- 
curities market, posing major problems for governmental regu- 
latory agencies in the securities field. New York State has 
attempted by statute to eliminate persons with felony convic- 
tions from engaging in the securities business. Another prob- 
lem in New York was high-pressure “boiler room” operations. 
A New York statute now requires registration of securities 
salesmen, in an effort to alleviate that problem. The gangster 
element has found it increasingly difficult to conduct business 
in New York under these enactments. There is a tremendous 
need for national ahd international co-operation in securities 
regulation. The North American Securities Administrators, 
operative in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, aims 
at promoting co-operative governmental efforts in the field. 
No similar international group exists. Assistance from the 
public itself, by way of complaints to regulatory agencies, is 
essential for timely enforcement of existing statutes. Through 
co-operation among supervising agencies and assistance from 
an alert and educated public, the problem of criminal activity 
in the securities business can be solved. 


Louis J. Lefkowitz, LL.B., New York City, New York, is Attorney General of the 
State of New York, a position to which he was appointed by the state legislature in 
1957 and to which he was elected in 1958 and 1962. He is President of the National 
He is a member of the bar of New York State and of 
He has been a Member of the New York State 
Assembly and has held judicial positions in the courts of the City of New York, as 


well as other state positions, 
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AINTENANCE of the highest 
standard of ethics and integrity 
in our capital markets is essential not 
only for the protection of the investor 
but for the entire American economy. 
The importance of preserving con- 
fidence in our security, real estate, and 
other capital markets cannot be stressed 
too strongly, for there are few Ameri- 
cans who are not affected by their rise 
and fall. 

Millions of Americans who are in- 
vestors and who hold life-insurance 
policies have a real interest in the great 
capital markets. Insurance companies 
and banking institutions, within the 
limitations of law, are substantial in- 
vestors in the bonds and stocks of 
corporations. Beneficiaries of pension 
funds and holders of investment-com- 
pany shares have a similar interest. 
And the families of millions of citizens 
who directly own shares of corporations 
are vitally concerned. 

Because our capital wealth is so 
broadly held, the securities markets 
provide the mechanism by which busi- 
ness raises the capital required to serve 
the economic needs of our nation. 
They provide the means and the where- 
withal by which industry may be 
broadly shared by the people. 

But investors are willing to place 
their savings at the disposal of industry 
only if they have confidence in the 
integrity of these markets and the 
people who are instrumental in their 
operation. Doubt and suspicion retard 
the uninhibited public spending and 
investing which is the lifeblood of 
America’s economy. 

We have enacted laws aimed at 
eliminating the fraud and deception 
which not only harm the investor but 
also destroy public confidence in the 
honest dealer. But no matter how 
many laws are placed on the statute 
books, and no matter the care which is 
taken in their drafting, there are always 


to be found the few who search for the 
loophole which will permit them to prey 
upon the investor. 

In the securities field, as in every line 
of human endeavor, we find the un- 
scrupulous small segment which hides 
behind the cloak of respectability but 
operates in the shadowland of legality. 
Consideration of ethics and integrity is, 
to these commercial pirates, a hollow 
and meaningless concept. 

The New York State Department of 
Law, which I head as the Attorney 
General of the State, is engaged con- 
tinuously in a vigorous, unrelenting 
fight to ferret out the unprincipled 
operator and drive him out of business. 
At the same time, recognizing that the 
best protection against fraud and decep- 
tion is an alert and wary investor, we 
are carrying on a broad educational 
program to enable the investor to recog- 
nize and avoid the schemes and devices 
used by the unscrupulous element. 

But this fight to prevent victimizing 
of the investor and to preserve vital 
public confidence is the responsibility 
of the industry as well as governmental 
agencies. It is only by a co-ordinated 
effort between law-enforcement bodies 
and those who are faithful gurdians of 
the investor’s trust that we can cleanse 
the securities field of the small segment 
of shady operators who seek to bilk the 
investing public. 

One important aspect of this problem 
is to curb infiltration of the securities 
business by criminals and criminal 
elements. 

For many years prior to the late 
1950’s, it was known that several ex- 
convicts openly operated as registered 
broker-dealers in New York, with both 
the New York State Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission powerless to act 
against them, under then existing law, 
on the mere basis of past convictions. 

Yet, the securities business is one 
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certainly requiring the highest fiduciary 
trust in the handling and safekeeping 
of funds and securities of the public. 
I was appalled to learn when I took 
office in January 1957 that, in the State 
_ of New York, it was possible for a 
convicted bank robber to sell securities. 
- Before I discuss the statutory solu- 
tion I proposed for eliminating this im- 
mediate. problem, it: may be well to 
outline the general administration prob- 
lem posed to government in functioning 
as public protector and prosecutor in 
this area. ` 


CRIMINAL OPERATIONS IN SECURITIES 


. There are various inroads of profes- 
. sional criminal operation which we have 
at one time or another witnessed in the 
securities business. The simplest to 
detect is the notorious ex-convict who 
attempts under his own or an assumed 
name to operate a brokerage house as 
principal. 

_Next, we have a situation where the 
criminal element will direct dummy 
figureheads with or without their own 
appearance at the business office of 
the securities firm. Various are the 
means for such operations. The prin- 
cipal may technically hire himself as 
“salesman,” in order to be available for 
personal supervision. But, the more 
professional the criminal element, the 
more likely it is that a trusted lieu- 
tenant will supervise field operations— 
sometimes reporting only to another 
lieutenant to avoid identification of the 
principal. Such situations may result 
from initial cash investment .by the 


underworld of moneys obtained from. 


illegal activities. 

An artful device for underworld ‘in- 
filtration of the securities industry in- 
volves direction of stock-price manipu- 
lation activities. In such cases, the 
underworld seeks control of. a spurious 
‘company and several avenues for “un- 


, 


loading” its fraudulent securities. The 
principal earmarks of the success of 
such a venture are the establishment 
of fictional market prices and use of 
high-pressure literature or phone calls 
to “unload” the stock. After an initial 
small purchase, the investor is phoned 
by:a professional “loader” and flagrant 
misrepresentations are made to induce 
heavy purchasing. Most. importantly, 
professional criminal groups operate as 
a team effort to maximize every possible 
success in perpetration of the fraud. 
An insidious method by which the 
underworld cancer has spread into 
some corners of Wall Street is loan- 
sharking. By carrying insolvent 
brokers, or “warehousing” their debt 
obligations, at enormous interest rates 
—sometimes as high as 60 per cent 
initially—-the gangster has in the past 
become virtual ruler of several over- 
the-counter securities firms. As can be 
imagined, control of this type leads 
to additional gangsterism in business 
methods. Sometimes the debts are 
initiated by pressures caused by im- 
provident gambling or excessive living 
expenses incurred by broker-dealers. 
On occasion, the criminal take-over is 
a case of pure blackmail—based on an 
owner’s indiscretion. ` f 
Several years ago, several gangsters 
just walked in and muscled their way 
into control of a brokerage firm under 
circumstances having all the elements 
of gangster extortion through fear of 
physical harm. 
The problems posed to government 
would seem to be in two categories: 


_ (1) criminal elements openly operating 


and identifiable in the selling areas of 
the securities business, and (2) the 
criminal combine operating from out- 
side the normal channels of the securi- 
ties business. 

In People v. Wachtell; decided by 
the Supreme Court, New York County, 

1181 Misc. (N.Y.), 110.(1943). 
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in 1943, the Court held that: “Any 
violation of a positive penal statute 
relating to the sale of securities would, 
it seems obvious, constitute a fraudu- 
lent practice subject to injunction under 
the Martin Act.” ? 

As a result of this decision, it was 
possible to eliminate from the securi- 
ties business persons who committed 
larceny or mail fraud connected with 
the offer and sale of securities. But a 
person convicted of armed robbery of 
a company payroll could still not be 
refused entry into the securities busi- 
ness in New York. ; 

The securities business is a- dignified 
profession which includes the. staid 
investment banker, a backbone of this 
nation’s economy, and the respected 
broker who operates on a high ethical 
level, but, unfortunately, it also in- 
cludes a certain fringe element extend- 
ing to the depths of criminals also 
engaging in activities relating to the 
sale of securities. It is, therefore, often 
difficult to enact legislation which would 
deal with the securities field in gen- 
eral and not unduly prejudice the 
honest members of the profession who 
make up the overwhelming number. 


ATTACK ON INFILTRATION 


The first step in our attack on the 
danger of criminal infiltration was en- 
actment by the New York State Legis- 


lature in 1958, on my recommendation, 


of an amendment to the Martin Act, to 
include the following new language: 


Sec. 353(2) Upon a showing by the at- 
torney-general in an application for an 


injunction that any person engaged in. 
the purchase, sale, offer to purchase or - 


‘sell, issuance, exchange, promotion, nego- 
‘tiation, advertisement’ or. distribution 
within this state of any security or secu- 
rities, either as principal, partner, officer, 


2The Martin Act is the New York State 
Securities Act, Article 23A of the General 
Business Law. 


agent, employee or otherwise, has ever 
been convicted by a court of competent 
jurisdiction in any state or county of 
any felony; or of any other criminal of- 
fense by any such court, whether or not 


‘constituting a felony, involving securities, 


the supreme court after a hearing may 


‘issue a permanent injunction awarding the 


relief applied for, or so much thereof as ' 
the court may deem proper, against such 
person shown to have been so convicted, in 
the form and manner provided for in 
subdivision one of this section in, case, of 
one who actually has or is engaged in any 
fraudulent practice. 


Several dozen ex-convicts immedi- 
ately exited Wall Street or were forced 
out by court injunctions: obtained by 
the Securities Bureau of my office. So 
many left for New Jersey that the 
Jersey legislature a year later enacted 
its own stringent law, which even re- 
quired fingerprinting of all applicants 
for a securities broker-dealer license. 

Remaining as a major problem in 
New York, on which we then focused, 
were the hundreds of transient securi- 
ties salesmen who flitted in and out 
of high-pressure over-the-counter firms. 
Many never used their own names, to 
avoid detection by routine government 
checks of their reputations or criminal 
records. With this in mind, New York 


‘State in 1959, on my recommendation, 


enacted the Salesman Registration Act, 
which for the first time in our state 
required securities salesmen to register. 
In addition, the new law made it 
unlawful for a broker to. hire an 
unregistered salesman. 

In my opinion, these two new statutes 
are responsible for reducing “boiler- 
rooming” è to infrequent operations in 


3 The investing public is mulcted each year 


‘of millions of dollars by unscrupulous and 


criminal promoters operating out of “boiler 
rooms.” i f , 

The boiler room is a room lined with 
desks or cubicles, each with a salesman and 
telephone, where high-pressure peddling is 


.. distribution ‘of securities. 


3; 
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place of regularly organized business in 
our state. And the:gangster element 
which thrived on boiler-room activities 
found it more and more ‘difficult to 
conduct business in New York. 

But the underworld continues to pose 
a threat to the securities business. 


SPECIALTIES AND SCOPE 


Once the ‘organized underworld has 


“moved.into a securities operation it is 


able to buy or extort assistance in the 
securities field to help in the actual 
We have 
found that their agents know the intri- 


cacies óf securities manipulations, cor- , 


porate finance, and public relations and 
are utilized effectively to initiate and 
supervise the nationwide or even world- 


wide distribution of securities in a` 
fraudulent or illegal manner. 


There 


done, over the telephone, of stocks of dubious 


value. 

The telephone is indispensable to the com- 
mission of the crime. Without the right to 
intercept telephone communication, the hands 
of the law-enforcement officer virtually are 
tied. 

There usually are three stages in telephone 
conversations. employed to sell spurious secu- 
rities. First, there.is the apparently. innocent 
telephone call soliciting the opening of an 
account and the proffering of general in- 
formation. The second stage involves con- 
versation with reference to a particular stock 
or bond or other securities, which are touted 
as having great ‘value and perfect for the type 
of growth that: the customer should want 
from investing in’ securities. At the third 
stage, the “dynamiter” takes over with a 
most artfully pressured- use of. language 
aimed at arousing in the listener every 
potential desire to make fast profits. All 
sorts of conversations with ‘reference ‘to the 
supposed limitation on the number of shares 
available, and the like, are employed in this 


' final stage, which far too often proves suc- 


t 


“ boiler-room operator. 
the securities are carefully prepared so as to 
„meet “full, disclosure” 


ċessful and most lucrative only for the 
Brochures describing 


requirements of the 
law, but the-kiling already has been made 
over the telephone. 


are specialists catering to the under- 
world who ‘find .“shell” corporations, 
mining corporations which can. be given 
a-romantic flavor, or a worthless elec- 
tronic or missile corporation that can 
be promoted. There are specialists in 
cashing checks and in insuring pay- 
ment, or forging or stealing necessary 
documents. There.are specialists avail- 
able to the underworld for writing 
and preparing attractive brochures and. 
literature which have a sophisticated 
flavor. There are specialists‘ who can 
contact traders in the over-the-counter 
securities houses who create, maintain, 
and manipulate a market. This is an 
organized effort which is so remarkable 


in its-efficiency that it requires expert 
‘skill to expose, eliminate, prevent, and 


prosecute. 

The existence of a concerted drive by 
the organized underworld, when ap- 
parent, requires that all law-enforce- 
ment agencies exert the maximum of 
effort to prevent the spread and to 
eliminate this condition. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The tentacles of the underworld in 
the securities business reach not only all 
over.the United States and Canada and 
Latin America but also to places such 
as Switzerland, Italy, Lebanon, Lichten- 
stein, France, England, and West Ger- 
many. There is a need for interna- 
tional co-operation, an exchange of 
ideas to-combat this common enemy. 


` Im the United States, Canada, and 


Mexico, the securities commissioners 
have an organization which meets an- 
nually to discuss common problems, 
common objectives, and common: means 
of enforcement. .My office has taken 
an active part in establishing a greater 
awareness of the necessity for the goals 
of this organization, the North Amer- 
ican Securities Administrators. 
Co-operation: with other law-enforce- 


Se 
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ment agencies is also essential to com-: 


bat the criminal element in this field. 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the District Attorneys of various 
counties, the United States Postal Serv- 
ice, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and the Immigration Service have 


all co-operated with my office. A> 


greater awareness on the part of all 
prosecutors of a common purpose is 
tequisite in investigative work in’ this 
field and the prosecution of male- 
factors. . 

Parenthetically, we also should men- 
tion the problem of the extension of 
extradition to include nations- where 
there exists a haven- for those who have 
perpetrated fraud in the securities field. 

Unfortunately, many countries of the 
world have little or no regulation of 
the securities business. This creates a 
severe ‘void in international co-operative 
efforts. No one to my knowledge has 
ever proposed an international confer- 
ence on this problem. Yet, not too 
long ago, we were beset by a stolen- 
bond ring that operated in Lebanon, 
West Germany,. Switzerland, and the 
United States—with little fear of ap- 
prehension outside the United States. 
Insofar as such crimes as stock ma- 
nipulation are concerned, ‘some coun- 
tries in Europe provide an easy haven 
for manipulative operations involving 
the trading of securities of American 
companies. 

Very few convictions for -interna- 
tional stock swindles have ‘been ob- 
tained based on proof of stock manipu- 
lation. Usually a technical registration 
requirement serves as the sword’ of the 
people, because of the difficulty. of 
proving manipulation. . 

It is time for international awareness 
that the health of the financial markets 
and the economy depends on more 
forceful co-operation. In this day of 
jets and telestar, the regulation of the 
securities markets is resting on some 


vague notions that in 1933 and 1934 
all major menaces were removed. 


ROLE OF THE INVESTOR 


I have attempted to portray .the 
existing problem. I also must empha- 
size the ever important role of the 
investor himself. . 

Additional legislation is not the prime 
solution of this problem. Although 
additional statutes may increase the 
power of governmental agencies, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that the 
best offense against the type of criminal 
operation discussed in this article is an 
educated public, alert to the problem 


„and willing to help fnd a solution. It 


is indeed surprising how people who 
spend many hours deliberating whether 
a: particular commodity best meets the 
test of value and suitability will pur- 
chase securities of companies that do 
not exist or have little, if any, value, 
from salesmen they do not know, never 
see, but who can convince them over 
the telephone. 

My office has embarked upon an 
educational progam to highlight for the 
public the pitfalls facing the unwary 
investor and has prepared for distribu- 
tion a pamphlet, setting forth the fol- 
lowing ten fundamental rules for the 
protection of the investing public: 


1. BEWARE OF TIPS AND RUMORS. 
These may come: from well mean- 
ing but uninformed amateurs. When 
you invest, consult someone with 
experience in the investment busi- ' 
ness. 

2. BEWARE OF SO-CALLED “INSIDE IN- 
FORMATION.” Nothing sounds better 

' than “inside information”—yet, 
second only to outright fraud, it ~ 
has cost investors more money than 
anything else. * Sa : 

3. WATCH OUT FOR THE PROMOTER IN `. 
A HURRY. The crooks are always 
in a hurry. ,, They want to get: your 
money before you have-a chance 
to. think twice. They'll urge you 


x 
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“to buy. fast: “before the-market goes 
_ up.” 


. BEWARE” OF PLUGS FOR A SPECIFIC . 
--STOCK, ©The legitimate broker 


doesn’t high pressure you into buy- 
ing ‘any particular stock. He will 
recommend some stocks that he 
thinks are suited to ae particular 
needs. 

. CONSIDER youR RESOURCES. Ask 
_ yourself if you can afford to lose 
the money you are investing if the 


. Investment fails. 


, DEAL: ONLY WITH, RELIABLE. FIRMS, 


Pr You-,can check.. their’ ‘Teputation’ 
through your local “bank, the New’ 


‘ York ‘Stock Exchange; the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange and the Na- 

`. tional: ‘Association of Securities 

` Dealers. u 

. FIGHT THE TEMPTATION TO MAKE 

A QUICK KILLING. The legitimate 


broker offers no overnight rewards. 
_ He may tell you. that, most in- - 


vestors who have put their money 

_ into sound stocks have made a good 
return in the long run,.but he will 

-not pressure you into buying. 

. BEWARE OF HIGH PRESSURE TELE- 
- PHONE: PROMOTERS. 

_ salesman telephones to,let you in 


son: “the"chance of a lifetime,” ask ~ 


Sy yourself . this question: “Why 


:If.an unknown | 


doesn’t he advise his friends or buy 
the stock himself?” 

9. BEWARE OF VAGUE ANSWERS TO 
questions. A reliablé. broker will 
not be evasive. He will answer 
your queries with facts. . 

10. REMEMBER—the cautious investor 
is the best deterrent against fraud. 


It is well-nigh: impossible to police 
individually each firm selling securities. 
Co-operation ` between supervising and 


` prosecuting agencies is necessary, but 
‘assistance from the. public «is essential, 
. if a tight control is to be maintained, 
i o hit fraudulent stock schemes can be 


kept at a minimum. Notification, to 
the proper ‘governmental agencies of at- 


. tempts to sell securities through high- 


pressure methods is a civic as well as 
a self-serving. duty and is the first step’ 
necessary to set the wheels of justice 
in. motion. An early: warning can give 
the supervising -agency sufficient time 
to stop a fraudulent stock offering, 


_ before moneys have been lost. 


The public can only be protected 
from stock swindles if it-is alert and 


‘informed. Working together, we can 
‘put +a: stop: to criminal ‘encroachment 
into the securities industry. 


` parole, and prisons, dealing. with both young and adult offenders. 


Maryland: A ‘Law-Enforcement Dilemma 


By Atvin J. T. .ZUMBRUN 


Apstract: There is general agreement that the most dif- 
ficult problem confronting ,law-enforcement agencies today is 
the suppression of organized illegal gambling—which far out- 

. weighs the. legal gambling. The national -illegal- -gambling 
‘ figure has been established at approximately fifty billion dollars 
a year, and it is estimated’ that two of every seven Americans 
. are gambling regularly: During the period of the Volstead 
Act, bootleggers were the treasurers of the . underworld. 
. Today, their successors are the backers and lay-off men in, 
. the illegal-gambling industries. . Generally speaking, the fight 
against this type of organized crime has been a losing one, 
because the average better is an otherwise law-abiding citizen 
. who doés not feel that he is doing anything criminal: The 
alternative. approaches to the problem dre either to’ regulate 
and control gambling miich more sensibly than we currently are. 
‘doing or to punish the players as severely as the writers. The 
current approach is akin to hunting elephants with a squirrel 
. gun. The racketeers are not complaining at all. With the 
chance: of being catight. only one in a hundred in any given 
year, their j ob security is enviable and their income is excellent: 
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As a result of his 


findings, some forty-six criminal cases have been corrected after they had reached the 


indictment point. 
within the past. two years for his intelligence reports concerning organized crime. 
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N the 1920’s, we. had the Volstead 

Act. It was an unenforcible statute 
which provided bootleggers with funds 
needed: to .finance a criminal empire. 
- That mistake was corrected through 
legislation. . Quickly, .the underworld 
took. advantage of another 
weakness—the urge to gamble. 


law-abiding’ citizens, illegal gambling 
-has’ become the backbone of organized 
crime in America today. That back- 
bone-appears,to be unbreakable. | 
hibition, profits were meager compared 
to the gambling profits of today. The 


reasons: why are baffling, and the over-- 


all picture exhibits little logic. 

First, let us look at the.size of the 
problem. 

A United’ States Attorney General’s 
` Special Group on Organized Crime, just 


.a few years ago, reported that the: 
_ American public spends an estimated 


$47 billion a year on all forms of il- 
legal gambling—a figure then larger 
than the national defense.budget. The 


report further estimated that some $4.5 - 
I illegal-gambling” 
.~ hands to some of our +public servants. 


" ‘pillion ` passes from 


‘each’ year... That is $513,000 tax-free 


dollars each hour of each day, 365 days. 


a year. Those of us who regularly ques- 
tion convicted lottery writers and-book- 
makers quickly endorse Senator Estes 
Kefauver’s, stated principle that organ- 


` ized crime: cannot continue over a 


period: of timè unless the criminals have 
. official protection. 

‘The statement that ET exists 
in one form or another i in every precinct 
within the United States has gone un- 


challenged. ' Few criminologists attempt’ 


to present the- full sickening picture 
to their own. apathetic communities. 
My firm conclusion is that most of our 
citizens do not care if bookmaking, -il- 
legal lotteries, and other forms of illegal 
gambling are prevalent. In the Mary- 
land .area alone, I estimate that illegal 
gambling grosses more than $50 million 


society ` 
With - 
the assistance of millions of our almost- ` 


Pro- | 


a year ‘through more than a dozen dif- 
ferent operations. Most of our law- 
enforcement agencies know who the 
kingpins are. In Baltimore alone, ap- 
proximately one hundred lottery writers 
and bookmakers are convicted each 
year. This represents one per cent of 
the estimated total in the organized 
illegal-gambling arena. The top gam- 
blers—the. backers and. lay-off men— 
walk the streets with near immunity. 
Many factors explain why we have such 
a frustrating situation. Included ate: 
(1) public participation in illegal gam- 
bling; (2) public indifference to the 
by-products of illegal gambling; (3) 
inadequate laws and inadequate en- 
forcement machinery; (4) need in il- 
legal-gambling cases for a lengthy 
period of surveillance before search- 
and-seizure -warrants can be obtained. 
Tt is completely impossible for the local 
police to combat, consistently, all of the 
illegal gambling in any area over a 
period of time. The reason is. lack of 
personnel .for enforcing’ this type of 


-misdemeanor. 


There is strong conspiracy evidence 
to: indicate that bail-bond fees, lawyer 
fees, and. fines of a number of illegal- 
gambling cases are paid. by various 
operations.. Indeed, often. the operation 
will support the family until the num- 
bers writer is released from jail. This 

“quiet” money often supplements that 


, money paid by the Department of Pub- 
‘lic Welfare to the needy families of state 


prisoners. The law provides for this 
state assistance. 

The federal: government adds further 
to the confusion by reason of the fol- 


‘lowing two factors: 


(1) Federal agencies often are sus- 
picious of the local police in matters 


. of illegal gambling, and a poor rapport 


between the two has existed on an over- 
all continuing basis. 

(2) The federal laws TE not pro- 
hibit gambling except under certain 
conditions. Federal agents often can 
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move only when thé ‘gambler has a 
the audacity to operate without a pur- 
chased government stamp. This farce 
is further compounded by certain types 


of gambling being legal in one:jurisdic-’ 


tion and not in another—as established 
by the local governments. 

Law enforcement should be a har- 
monious activity among the federal, 
state, and local law-enforcement agen- 
cies. Secrecy leading to: gambling raids 
should continue—with. no room -for 
leaks. However, there is room for im- 
provement. Federal agents should al- 
low our local police to join them on 
raids in their own jurisdictions, and, by 
the same token, the federal agents 
ought to'be invited to. join raids being 
conducted by the local authorities— 
different charges can be leveled by. the 
federal agents against the ‘same de- 
fendants. By. not naming the ‘place’ to 
be raided until all. „parties are on the 
scene, there can be no possible tip-offs, 
the innocent law-enforcement personnel 
are not embarrassed and subjected to 
criticism which is unwarranted, political 


hay is not mowed, and. public confidence k 
. forms -of gaming. 


js not destroyed in. a most: important 


law-enforcement body—the local police. 


If our local police - are protecting 
the illegal-gambling operations, . there 
are several ways in which criminal in- 
dictments can be brought against them, 
and this should be’ done. . However, 


-indictment by . innuendo eaves: every | 


local: .police officer. open to degrading 
remarks by the confused citizenry. For 


the vast majority of our law-enforce- - 


“ ment: officers, this is undeserved: For 
none is. it: proper.. 


HISTORY OF GAMBLING 


l According -to ‘historians, men have 
gambled since the beginning of written , 


records. . Virtually every people or 
civilization has included some forms of 
gaming in its culture. Ashton, in The 
History of Gambling in England, points 


out that the diane of gaining ‘a teder 


return at the risk’ of a. lesser: value 
induced gaming of various sorts among 
the ancient Egyptians, the Chinese and ` 
Japanese, the Hebréws, the Greeks and - 
Romans, and the early Germanic tribes. 
The prevalence and seeming universal- 


- ity of gambling as a cultural ‘phenome- 


non have evoked a number ‘of possible 
explanations. . To some observers, some 
kind of basic need to- gamble is posited. 


‘as being present in the nature of man. 


It is‘ believed that man gambles in- 
stinctively: To others, a combination 
of elements or forces both intrinsic ‘and 
extrinsic to man results in gaming be- 
havior. The latter view seems to be 
more ‘satisfactory as: an explanation of 
such behavior. Màn -has some’ pro- 
pensity or disposition to gamblé, and 
the various cultures’ and subcultures of 


-the world shape.and direct- the ‘extent 


and the method’ of satisfaction of this 
need. i 

Many OR E in eniin of 
their citizens propensity to gamble, 
have assumed partial or, in some cases, 
almost ‘complete control of the ‘various 
‘Government mo-- 
nopoly. or restriction by licensirig and 
taxing may be found among the coun- 


«tries of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 


and North and South America. These 


_ governments have been able to..accom- 


plish much in both ‘the restriction and 
control of gaming and have: alsouutilized 
gaming as a, means of acquiting 'gov-. 
errimental. revenues. 

`The tiny principality: of Monaca de- 
rives 10 per cent: of+its yearly: tax in- 


‘come from a tax on’ the. great. casinos. 
France, 


Italy, Spain, Ireland, the 
Scandinavian countries, India, ‘Japan, 
and a nuraber of South American coun- 
tries utilize some form of a national 
lottery, benefiting either. the, govern- 
ment or worthy charities. France, in 
addition to a national: lottery, licenses 
over 150 gambling casinos as well as: 


' itself was’ ‘hot: a’ crime:’ 


` tions. 


some 900 off-track licensed offices of 


the Pari-mutuel Urbain. In countries 
where gambling is not strictly'a gov- 
ernment enterprise, strict controls are 
usually placed on those gambling 
enterprises run by private: citizens. 
These controls seem to work effectively. 


“Australian police-screening of would-be 


bookmakers works so. well that the 
courts of that nation consider book- 
makers as excellent character witnesses. 
Germany requires that the number of 


. bookmakers .be sharply restricted, and 
:, 4 bondéd German bookmaker may deal « 
only ` in cash transactions. 


alt is the 
opinion of some that these measures ef- 
fectively mitigate the usual harmful ef- 
fects of gambling’ pointed out ‘by its 


* , various. ‘Anierican critics. 


‘The United States of America; as a 


whole, takes, perhaps, the most abso-. 


lute, repressive position regarding gam- 
bling. The origins of this extreme po- 
sition are ‘to be found both in our own 


nation’s history and in the history of 
Ea: 


2 


- Common Law AND STATUTES 


, At common law, gambling in’ and ‘of 
‘Garhbling be- 
came a crime only under certain condi- 
These conditions included the 
existence of a special -statute relating 


to some particular game or form of- 
. gaming; when it was a nuisance; when 


it’ tended to, induce immorality and 


‘breach of the peace; when, in. some 
‘way, it’ offended public’ policy; and' 
, when it was conducted by ‘fraudulent ` 
’ means. 
tions gradually accumulated until, fi-” 
., nally, virtually évery form of -gaming 


A number of statutory restric- 


` was repressed during the late nineteenth 


century -both'in. the United States dnd’, 


in England.'' This was due primarily to 
the efforts of various religious and re- 
form pressure groups. Both countries 
have retreated somewhat from the-more 
extreme nineteenth-century position. 
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‘an open question. 
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Despite this retreat, however,. the vari- 
ous state laws now in force in the area 
of gambling are too often relics of the 
ninteenth-century reformers. These old 
statutes are too inadequate to cope 
with the problem of nationwide gam- 
bling run’ by criminal syndicates of a 
scale and power unprecedented in the 
history of any nation. The findings of 
the Kefauver and the McClellan com- 
mittees of the United States Senate 
offer ample evidence of the extent of , 
criminal. power’ .in- America—a power 
based largely on’ the revenues of 
national gambling networks. As the 
United States Attorney-General said, 
organized crime in America is financed 
to a great degree by the two dollar bet 


‘placed ' by - ‘the otherwise. law-abiding 


citizen. 

The social. policy which underlays 
the early attempts at the supression of 
gambling in this country’is set out- 
explicitly -in Marvin v. Trout! wherein 
the’ United States Supreme Court in 
1905 stated: - 


It is well.settled that the police power 


„of, the state may be exerted to preserve 


and protect the public morals. It may’ 


‘regulate or prohibit any practice or busi: ` 


ness, the tendency of which as shown by 
experience, is to weaken or corrupt the 
habits of those who follow it, or to en- 
courage idleness. instead of habits of in- 
dustry. Whether or not gambling is 
demoralizing in its tendencies is no longer 
Gambling is injurious 
to the morals and welfare of the people, 
and it is not only within the scope of the 
state’s police power to suppress gambling 
in all its forms, but it is its duty. to do so? _ 


It is submitted that today, however, 
the -greater harm is not. the slight pe- 
cuniary loss to the average citizen or 
any subsidiary idleness but, rather, the 
criminal empires which the revenues . 
of gambling support and the resultant 


1199 US, 212. =n 
2 Quoted at 42 Maro. L. Rev. 99. 
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corruption of many law-enforcement 
and elected officials. across the nation 
by these criminal elements. — 


Tue COLONIAL ATTITUDE: 


It is interesting to note that, while 
‘our Colonial ancestors frowned upon 
various forms of gambling which were 
time consuming and, hence, little 
suited to the rigorous existence of 
pioneering days, it is a great error to 
attribute’ to them the establishment of 


a moral code which frowned -on .gam- ` 


bling in every form. ‘The Founding 
Fathers of our country, despite their 
religious severity, were profound be- 
lievers in one form of gambling—lot- 
teries. Many of our original’ canals, 
highways, and colleges procured: their 
initial capital and even upkeep from the 
sale of lottery tickets, which, by the 
- more pristine standards imposed on our 
admittedly less pristine society, is un- 
' lawful today in many Sates Ue yet 
flourishes. : 

Governmental lotteries were outlawed 
_ because official. corruption was found to 
exist. 
erhmental corruption exists ‘to some- 
_ degree in every: jurisdiction in the 
world. Do we outlaw that which we 
have found can be corrupted? The 
answer is obvious, or we had all better 
pack up. 


Over the years, arguments in .favor. 


of legalized gambling always boil down 
to the following six points: 


' (1) Almost every proposal. to legal- 
ize gambling is advanced, as a means to 
raise revenue, by taxing and licensing. 

(2) A licensing system facilitates the 
control of gambling. > 

(3) Gambling is based on human 
impulse too universal and pewerrul to 
be eliminated by law. 

(4) Legalization removes the control 
of gambling from the hands of crimi- 


‘stinct to gamble. 


Chances, are excellent that gov- 


nals who, in turn, control some poli- 
ticians.and some police officials. 
(5) Licensing removes criminals from 


` gambling rackets, and the possibility 


of gang warfare is greatly reduced. - 

. (6) Legalization’ eliminates official 
corruption because gamblers pay license 
fees to the government instead of 
bribery to public officials. 


. These points have been ‘debated. for 
years -by professional criminologists. I 
have found that the bulk of police, of- 
ficials, with whom I have privately dis- 
cussed the points, favor legalized..gam- 
bling. Owing to the controversy such 
statements create, these same, officials 
will not comment publicly.: 

One of the most- dificult problems 
confronting law-enforcement agencies 


is the suppression . of eeeniaes illegal 


gambling. 

I ‘believe that the basic. difficulty 
arises from the widespread human in- 
This furnishes an 
easy avenue for criminal elements to 
engage in organized crime and to reap 
tremendous profits therefrom. To pro- 
hibit gambling is simple; to enforce the 
prohibition of gambling is not ‘so 
simple. No matter how vigorous the 
attempt to stamp out the criminality 
that necessarily flows from the prohibi- 
tion of certain types of gambling, the 
problem has, over the years, continued 


to grow. The vigilance of our honest ` 
-prosecuting , and law-enforcement of- 
- ficials ‘cannot eliminate the: problem. 


„Millions of dollars are spent to pay 


ihe. ‘expenses of, police officials, magis- -` 
- trates, 


prosecutors, courts, probation 
and parole personnel, and others in the- 
battle against illegal gambling... The ` 


_ full cost, both economic and social, can- 


not be measured in dollars and cents. 
In dealing. with a problem such as this, 
past experience may be our best guide. 
Prohibition was a failure, but regula- 
tion and control of alcohol beverages 
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have proved: better than what ‘Capone 
brought. 
- We are permitting a situation ‘ib exist 


_where the underworld is able to obtain - 


—and does—tremendous sums-in carry- 
ing: ‘out their activities. 

An estimated two of every seven 
„Americans are gambling regularly. 
The illegal gamblers are thriving on the 
fact that they supply a readily acces- 
sible outlet for those who have the urge 
to N RAMD, ; 


THE Gáire “MAcHINE 


The federal: government has ` long 
been concerned with the problems re- 
sulting from gambling within the na- 

“tion. ‘Acting within the limitations im- 
posed by the Constitution of the United 
States, the federal ` government has 
sought | to act in support of. state poli- 

‘cles in a number of fields ‘such as 
liquor- law enforcement, the area- of 
prison-made. goods, state game laws, 

and in the area of interstate transporta- 
tion of gambling devices. The power 


_of the Congress to aid the states in the, 


matter of-interstate. transportation of 
gambling ‘devices was upheld ' specifi- 
cally in. the Lottery -case of 1902.3 
Acting upon the mandate extended by 
-the Lottéry case, Congress: has passed 


various ‘laws designed to aid the states: , 


. prohibiting thé interstate transportation 


_ of lottery tickets,* forbidding the radio.. 
` broadcast of lottery information,” and 


' making unlawful the use of American 


vessels as gambling ships within-Amer-. 
Certain ‘problem areas - 


' ican waters.’ 
did remain; however, particularly in the 
area. of the interstate - transportation 
of slot machines and other CoDin 
‘devices. a i 

. The 1930s did fies, 1940’s were 
marked by thé change-over from liquor 
' 8Champion v. Ames, 188 US. 321. 

418 U.S.C. 1301-1303, etc. ' 


518 U.S.C. 1304. 
€18 U.S.C. 1081-1083. - 


ference on Organized Crime. 
. ference, held in Washington, D. C., on 


- 1950.7. 


States. 


to gambling as the financial source of 
organized crime. The problems con- 


‘nected .with the nationwide abuse of 


slot machines became'particularly acute 
during the postwar years. Slot ma- 
chines operated openly in many areas 
despite laws to the contrary, and sev- 
eral states ahd areas experimented with 
slot machines as a readily available 
source of tax revenues. Idaho, Florida, 


- Alabama, and California were a few of 


the states which experimented unsuc- 


`>. cessfully in this area. 


Finally, in 1950, United States 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
called for an Attorney General’s Con- 
The con- 


February 15, 1950, was attended by 


` federal, state, and local law-enforcement 


officers. From the recommendations of 


_ “this conference grew Senate Bill 3357, 


which was approved by the: Congress in 
This act, recently amended, 
seeks to aid those states which outlaw 
the use of gambling devices. This is 
achieved through prohibiting the use of 
interstate or foreign commerce for the 
shipment of such machines into those 
‘In addition, the act forbids the 
manufacture, sale, or use of such de- 
vices within those parts of the United 


- States and the Territories under the 


jurisdiction of the federal government.? 
At the hearings held in connection 


-with this act, ‘it was, brought out by . 


the California Crime Study Commission 


“that the annual gross take. from -the 


national slot-machine racket alone was 


-in 1950 in the vicinity of $2 billion. 
Some $400 million of this gross was 


allegedly used for the bribery and cor- 


` ruption of law-enforcement and elected 


officials across. the nation.’ Another in- 
teresting fact.noted was that in 1949 a 


715 US.C. 1171-1177. 
8The full legislative history of this act ` 


_may be found in the 1950 kore Cope Conc. 


SERVICE at 4240. 


x 
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federal license tax was paid for some 
69,000 slot machines. . The. number 


actually within the country was esti- 
mated to be at least twice that number. 


-The federal government has at- 
tempted to aid substantially the states 
in the fight against gaming machines. 
The libraries of our newspapers offer 
ample proof of the federal: govern- 
ment’s continuing ‘pressure: on slot- 


machine interests throughout the nation. - 


Vigorous enforcement of adequate state 


‘statutes dealing with the problem is 
_required, however, to mount a really ` 


crushing attack on’ the machines and 
their by-products. 


““MaRvLAND GAMING “Tax States 


The, United States ‘Internal Revénue 
, Service produced the following. sta- 
-tistics showing the number of éstab- 


lishments which purchased the $250: 


federal- gaming-machine. tax stamp in 
` Maryland during 1962. ‘The’ specific 
number of machines in each establish- 
ment is no longer- made. available to 
the. public. 


Baltimore. City: : ny ae ee Wh. 1,253 








Anne Arundel County 598, 

` Baltimore. County 7......... 318 

_ Charles County «........ cece 217 
St. Mary’s County -..........008- 196 
Calvert County EEI EE wreaks . 116 

` Prince George’s County .......... 112 

- Washington County ............. 64 
Frederick County ...........0.06- 63 
‘Harford, County i,e.. aiaa SB rs. 
Dorchester Cok ; Enta 46 
Carroll, County ....... entak sia 43'a 
Wicomico, County. EEA A 39. 
-Cecil County’... 00S... ee eee eee * .31i- 

_ Worcester County" E EE Ze leaks - 22 | 
Somerset County... pepee ennea 21. 
Queen Anne’s County .........4.. 20., 
Allegany County "gp 
Kent County,...,... -11 





_ Talbot County ` e a a id 


Caroline County, ..ssssesenricre no 7 
Howard” County ........;..00c05 7 
- Garrett County .............000- 0 

aai 0 


Montgomery County f 


`- Total 3,262 


‘principle of. moderation. 
_, ponents of ‘such action say, “Cannot the | 


“ot 


“ During 1960, an agent: of the Mary- 
land Crime Investigating Committee 
was permitted by the United States 
Internal Revenue Department; to ana- 
lyze. records showing those“ establish- ` 
ments which had purchased the $250 
federal gaming tax stamps fór the 
period, July 1, 1959 to June 30; 1960. 
The -analysis also developed the num- 
ber of machines in each establishment 
in each political jurisdiction. It is | 
interesting to note that the full annual ~ 
$250 fee must be paid | for the federal 
machine stamp even ‘if the stamp is 
purchased one ‘month before the-end of 
the fiscal year. This-requirement gives 
a great deal of reliability to the: find- 
ings , which - covered the stamp pur- 


_ chasing, period July 4; ee to March 


a 1960: 


a 


Concruston net & 


The is a pathetic picture, he -the 
legalized-gambling attitude displayed 
by our society is not unlike the ridicu- 
lous position of the ostrich, when it 


wants to avoid seeing something from 


which it.cannot get:Away:: Perhaps the 
most effective way .to deal with .our il- 
Jegat gambling ‘problem is to correct it 
through legislation and ther call on our 


` churches, schools, and family heads to 


educate. our people more. about ‘the 
The pro-. 


yvast. ‘majority’: ‘of:us enter a: cocktail ° 
Jounge ‘and not stagger ! out? : So, is’ 
moderation in gambling possible.’ ” The 


i opponents to such thinking claim it, is 


like: saying, “Forget. birth- control prin-. 
ciples, the woman will only get a little 
bit pregnant.” .' 

We do know: Capone. did not fight 
for a repeal: of the Liquor-Prohibition 


“Amendment, and his successors;to the 


now ‘billions of racket dollars are not 
fighting for legalized gambling. 

We also know that three decades of 
history prove conclusively _ that the 
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TABLE 1—Purcuases or $250 FEDERAL Tax STAMPS FOR COIN-OPERATED GAMING DEVICES 
IN MARYLAND BETWEEN Jory 1, 1959.AND Marcu 21, 1960 For THE PERIOD 
J ULY ‘1, 1959 THROUGH JUNE 30, ‘1960 - 












Baltimore City 












2,127 
Charles County* 
Anne Arundel County* 
St. Mary's County* 
Calvert County* 
Baltimore County i 
Prince George's County 203 
Washington County 58 
Wicomico County 54 
Carroll County 32 
Frederick County 30 
Queen Anne's County 26 
Worcester County 24 
Cecil County 22 
Kent County 22 *These counties - have legalized gaming 
Harford County 21 pay-offs. 
eae aie $ Note: A total of 6,805 stamps were pur- 
Dorchester County || 15 chased. These purchases were distributed by 
Talbot County 12 areas as follows: 56.8 per cent in the four 
inerea a e 
Montgomery County 6 per cent in eighteen other counties, for 100 
Caroline County 3 per cent of stamps purchased in Maryland 
eG One 2 during the period. 
Howard County o 
police cannot enforce adequately the (2) Guarantee more and better 


antigambling laws. Even with a United 
States Senate Investigating Committee’s 
spotlight on national illegal gambling, 
the racket has grown an estimated $12 
billion in twelve years. 

If we really are serious about elimi- 
nating the underworld’s major source 
of income, we had better do the fol- 
lowing quickly: ; 


(1) Legislate more effective laws to 
combat illegal gambling.” The- police 
currently are apprehending less than 
one per cent of the total. offenders—and 
those apprehended are the smallest men 
in the illegal operations: - 


trained police to specialize in rackets- 
busting. 

(3) Pay our local police better. 
Many of our federal officers are being 
paid twice the amount paid our local 
officers to do comparable work. Both 
should be compensated adequately for 
difficult jobs. 

(4) The citizens must be educated 
not to participate in illegal-gambling 
operations as betters. These players 
should be punished “as severely as the 
writers.’ Our current attitude is akin 
to that of going elephant hunting with 
a squirrel gun. ` 
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(5) Our officials and citizens should 
be looking at our community problems 
` in terms of priorities—with the more 
serious. matters consistently corrected. 
Illegal gambling is a priority problem. 


All sides of the gambling picture are 
not ‘being studied enough by the prac- 
.ticing criminologists. The Maryland 
Crime Investigating: Committee has 
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been investigating the problem for four 
~ years and: sees a great deal of con- 


fusion within the community on the 
subject. At this: time, we do know 
this, -however: When the true picture 
is presented, only the citizens will 
decide what will be done about our 
largest organized-crime problem, for it 
is the citizens, through participation, 
who are causing it. 


Detroit: A Lesson in Law Enforcement 


By GEORGE EDWARDS 


Assrract: On November 9, 1962, the Gotham Hotel in 
Detroit was raided in a co-ordinated operation by the Detroit ` 
Police Department, the Michigan State Police, and the Federal 
Internal Revenue Service. Forty-one persons arrested either 
have been convicted of gambling activities or are charged with 
such in state or federal courts. Vast quantities of gambling 
paraphernalia, much of it crooked, and ‘evidence, including 
cash-and bet slips, were seized. This attack on “The Fortress” 
‘of the numbers racket in the Detroit area has been described 

-~ by federal revenue agents as one of the biggest and most suc- 
cessful gambling raids ever conducted. Findings demonstrate 
that the Gotham’s operations were not only illegal but dis- 
honest as well. This is*helping to decrease public tolerance 
for organized gambling in the area. Also, ties of organized 
gambling to organized and unorganized crime of other kinds 
were disclosed. The raid on the Gotham did not end illegal 
gambling in the Detroit area, but it had other results. It 
eliminated any gambling location boasting immunity in the 
city. It forced many of the numbers operators still in busi- 
ness out of town and has kept the rest continually on the move, 
multiplying their chances of mistake and being caught in police 

‘surveillance. Illegal gambling, the foundation of organized 
crime, is.a substantial foundation which required a long time 
to build. It will not be destroyed quickly, but Ca HOHE: 
‚ment. measures can be taken. B 





` George Edwards, J.D., Detroit, Michigan, is Commissioner of the Detroit Police 
Department, a position he has held since January 1962. Previously, he was a practicing 
attorney, a member of the Detroit Common Council and of other municipal authorities, 
and a state judge. He was Probate Judge, Wayne County Juvenile :Court, 1951-1954; 
Circuit Judge, 3rd Judicial Circuit, Wayne County, 1954-1956; and Justice, Supreme 
Court, Michigan, 1956-1962. He is author of A Councilman Reports to the People 
(1942), The Juvenile Court are, 50 Years (1952), and Acer the plait enge of a 
Juvenile Code (1953). 3 
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HAT evening, the phone rang at 
eight thirty—once. I had been 
waiting for it since five. The jubilant 
voice on the other end of the line was 
that of. Senior Inspector Art Sage, new 
head of the Vice Squad. of the Detroit 
“Police Department. 
We got the whole schmozzle. 2. 

This inelegant but descriptive lan- 
guage was the announcement of the first 
successful raid on the Gotham Hotel, 
“The Fortress” of the numbers racket 
in Detroit. 

The raid resulted in the arrest of 
forty-one persons who have either been 


convicted of gambling activities or are . 


now charged with such before state or 
federal courts. A mountain of gambling 
paraphernalia and evidence was seized, 
including $60,000 in cash and 120,000 
bet slips. The Gotham raid was sub- 
sequently described by federal revenue 
agents as one of the biggest and most 
successful gambling raids ever con- 
ducted. - 

I went through the Gotham the 
next morning with the raid leaders 
—Sage, Detroit Police Inspector John 
O’Neill, and Federal Internal Revenue 
Intelligence Agent Tony Getto. 
had been no personal resistance, but 
every room had been locked. The halls 
were littered with splintered doors. On 
one floor, a group of intent federal 
revenue agents were gathered around a 
safe which an expert locksmith had just 
cracked. They were counting $38,000 
in cash which was spilled out on the 
floor. In another hallway, other agents 
were wrestling sacks of coins. On each 
floor, I saw at least one‘numbers office. 
These were generally located in corner 
suites. In the largest room of the suite, 
a number of tables had been pulled to- 
gether and covered with felt to make 
them a large working area for processing 
the business—the bet slips and the tab- 
ulations. In each, there were adding 
or calculating machines to automate the 


“Boss, we got it, | 


There 


.processing to the extent possible. In 


each of these rooms, the windows were 
carefully blanketed to exclude any shred . 
of‘ daylight or possible prying eye. In 
each of the rooms, there were liquid 
refreshments for lightening the labors 
of the operators. 

Impressive evidence of. ‘the’ volume 
of business done was provided by the 
linen closets.’ In place of blankets, 
sheets, and pillow cases, these contained 
boxes and boxes of coin wrappers— 
more coin wrappers than I have ever 
seen in any bank. We had caught a 
numbers factory in full production at 
the Gotham Hota. 


Tue TARGET 


" John White had bought the hotel in 
1943, The announced purpose was to 
provide a social center with some éclat 


for the Negro community which then 


felt unwelcome in downtown hotels. 
The. other purpose was unannounced— 
but it was hardly secret. Within a short 
time, it was common knowledge that 
numbers operators congregated daily at 
the Gotham. Runners carrying’ “the 
business” were frequently arrested near 
the hotel, but the Gotham itself re- 
mained largely immune. 

Just why may never be completely 
known. The schoolbook answer is the 


difficulty of procuring ‘a search warrant 


for the whole hotel. The hotel con- 
sisted of a lobby, a café, and drug store 
on the first floor; eight floors of 
residence rooms (174 rooms); and a 
penthouse. Assuming complete hotel- 
management co-operation—a safe as- 
sumption here!—the possibilities of 
maintaining secrecy were considerable. 
Over and above room-assignment and 
switchboard gymnastics, the security 
measures at the Gotham were fairly 
formidable. Sentries were placed in and 
around the hotel to alert the occupants 
to incoming police officers. A closed 
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television circuit was installed in the 


. lobby“ of the hotel to scan visitors and 
. to détect police officers in the lobby. 


An alarm system which rang on every 
floor and in the penthouse was con- 


stantly in reach of one of the employees - 
- of the hotel in the event police officers 


successfully made their way through the 
‘lobby.. White himself would meet police 
officers and order them: off the hotel 
property. Further, as an added pre- 
caution, the offices of the numbers 


‘organizations were frequently moved 


from room to room within the hotel in 
the event that an undercover agent did 
get in. 

In the fall of 1962, the Gotham 
ceased to furiction as a residence hotel 


as a result of contemplated condemna-, 


tion for one of Detroit’s urban-renewal 
projects. Police and Internal Revenue 
surveillance revealed, however, that’ the 
numbers activities were continuing. Un- 
doubtedly these facts were important in 
the procuring of the “federal search 
warrant under which the raid was con- 
ducted, because the warrant provided 
for search of every room in the hotel. 
They would, however, be a little more 
impressive in explaining nineteen years 
of immunity for “The Fortress” if 
-department records disclosed any prior 


-’ instanceof a petition for a search war- 


rant designed to reach evidence of gam- 
bling at the Gotham. 

I had known the reputation. ‘of the 
Gotham as a refuge: for numbers opera- 
tors when I became -Police Commis- 
sioner in January of 1962. - My basic 
concern was not with: ‘gambling but 
with Detroit’s then tense and possibly 


‘explosive race problem which involved 


n a great need for improved police-com- 


munity relations. But I ‘also felt in 
approaching the job that stopping the 
gambling at the Gotham was mandatory 
for the reputation of the city and the 
police department and, for that matter, 
of the police commissioner. It might be 
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supposed that the desire and its expres- 
sion by one with titular authority would 
be all this would take. This did not 
prove to be the case. The desire was 
expressed in January. ‘The raid took 
place .in November. ‘The intervening 


“months were filled: with events which 


were designed to be or which proved to 
be related to the ultimate completion of 
this mission. 


hii PREPARATION 


_ Final planning in our department in- 
volved the careful selection of personnel 
who would constitute the raid leaders 
and the officers. who were to work on 
advance surveillance. It also involved 
co-ordinating our operations with those 
of the Detroit Office of the Federal 
Internal Revenue Service and the Mich- 
igan State Police. Security was the 
primary concern with all involved. In 
all three agencies, less than a dozen 
people knew the target. Only half of 
those knew the day and the time. 

The time was 5 p.m. The day, 
November 9, 1962. Overnight, federal 
revenue agents from out of town had 
been brought to Detroit for an unan- 
nounced mission. As the afternoon shift 
of the Detroit Police Department stood 
roll call, picked vice-squad officers in 
plain clothes and uniformed patrolmen 
‘from the First Precinct were quietly 
given instructions to report for a special 
detail. Meanwhile, the United States 
District Attorney had appeared before 
Federal Judge Fred Kaess in chambers 
to present affidavits which summarized 
the surveillance work of’ the three 
agencies concerned. Information pro- 


vided bythe Detroit Vicé' Squad in- 


cluded forty-five arrests of numbers 
operators in the immediate vicinity of 
the Gotham Hotel and the seizure of 
12,000 bet -slips on these persons. A 
Michigan State Police surveillance of a 
suburban numbers operation produced 


`. bag or an envelope. 


* discount. 
Gholston what number came in the previ- » 
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an. affidavit which lead right to. the 
Gotham., It stated: 


During the period May, 1961 to October, 
1962, James Gholston, Jr. made use of the 
rear apartment of the Sunset ‘Tavern, 


17723 E. Ten Mile one Roseville, - 


Michigan, as a “drop” or “sub-station” in 
his numbers operation. Gholston was a 
constant visitor to this rear apartment 
throughout the day; and, between 3:00 
p.m. and 4:00 p. m. he would ‘either be 
seen leaving the rear apartment, many 
times seen carrying a brown paper bag or 
an envelope, or a third party would come 
to the rear apartment and leave momen- 
tarily, many times carrying a brown paper 
It is between 3:00 
p.m. and 4:00 p.m. that mutuel numbers 
bets are taken to the. “office” for tabula- 
tion; and it is the brown paper bag and 
the envelope that are customarily used to 
transport mutuel numbers bet slips. 

On September 11, 1961 at 12:10 pm., 
Detective Cona, posing as a truck driver, 
was at the Safie Bros. Farm Pickle Com- 
pany, 52365 Gratiot, Mt. Clemens, Mich- 
igan, when James Gholston, Jr. arrived. 
Detective Cona observed James’ Gholston, 
Jr. approach one of the employees of the 
above company; take out a black note- 
book and write in it; hand the employee 
a .white piece of paper, receive a dollar 
from the employee; and give the employee 
change. ‘Thereupon, James Gholston, Jr. 
approached Detective Cona and asked him 
if he wanted to play a number. Detective 
Cona said, “Yes;” and that “369” was a 
good number for both races, ` Gholston 
then took out the black notebook, which 
was approximately 3 X 5 inches, and wrote 
the following: “Tony,” “369-100,” “BR,” 
and “200.” Detective Cona then gave 
Gholston $2.00 and received $.30 in 
‘change. Gholston said the change was a 
‘Detective ‘Cona then asked 


oùs Saturday, to which Gholston replied 
“181” and “187.7. After taking this ‘bet, 
Detective Cona observed Gholston repeat 
the procedure with several other persons. 

On October 5, 9, 16, 17724, 30, Novem- 
ber 2, 5,-6, 7, and 8, 1962, James Gholston, 
' Jr. was observed leaving’ the rear apart- 


‘their respective destinations. 


ment’-of the Sunset Tavern between ap- 


proximately 3:15 p.m. and 3:35 pm.;and  .’ 


driving directly to the Gotham Hotél, 111 d 
Orchestra, : Detroit, Michigan. He would 
arrive at and enter the Gotham Hotel 
between -3:40 p.m. and 4:05 p.m. on the 
above-named dates. In the Detroit area, 
4:00 p.m.,is the’ deadline for túrniñg .the ` 
day’s mutuel bets into the office for tabu- 
lation. On October 5, 16, 17, 24, and 30, 
1962, as Gholston was leaving ‘the rear 
apartment of the Sunset Tavern to go to 
the Gotham Hotel, he was observed carry- 
ing a white business size envelope. On- 
October 17, 1962, Gholston was observed 
to place a white envelope into his rear 
pocket as he entered the Gotham Hotel. 
On October 30,:1962, as Gholston entered 
the Gotham Hotel, his ‘right pants pocket 
was observed to be bulging. On November 


-5, 1962, as Gholston was entering the ' 


Gotham ‘Hotel, the pockets of his topcoat 
were observed to be bulging. These trips, 
their precise timing, ‘the objects carried, 
and Gholston’s appearance are indicative 
of a mutuel numbers operator bringing the 
day’s bets into the “office” for tabulation. 


An undercover agent’s affidavit sup- 
plied added details: 


An unusual number of men and women 
would arrive at the Hotel during the afore- 
mentioned -hours (3:00 pm. and 4:00’ 
p.m.) and would take the elevator tq 
upper floors in the Hotel; or, would walk 
up either of the back stairways to ‘upper’ 
floors, ‘or; would walk. directly into the 
office of John White. They walked quickly 
and were apparently in a hurry to reach 
Almost in- 
variably these’ same’ individuals . would 
retuin from the upper floors within a 
matter of minutes, or those entering the 
John White office would ‘emerge momen- 
tarily. The source further observed that 
the women would usually be carrying large - 
handbags and the men would be carrying 
newspapers. When the men reappeared 


from the upper floors of the Hotel or 
‘emerged - from the office of John White 


they would be without their newspapers. 
The source knows John White on sight and 
his office location: from previous experi-. 
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ence. The source further observed individ- 
uals in the lobby of the Hotel openly 
take wagers on “numbers” andin some 
instances conceal these bets in a newspaper. 

The source made inquiries of individuals 
who were known to him to be actively 
engaged in “numbers” operations, and 
were frequent visitors to the Hotel, as to 
the meaning of the aforementioned ac- 
tivities and he was informed by these in- 
dividuals that the Hotel was a “numbers 
headquarters.” 

The source: revisited the Gotham Hotel 
during the latter days of October, 1962, 
and the first days of November, 1962, 
and observed the same activity as previ- 
ously observed. 


The Internal Revenue, Department’s 
' special agent summarized the -fifteen- 
` page affidavit: ri 


- It is the opinion of your affiant and De- 
tective’ Cona that the activities of. James 
Gholston, Jr., et al, as set forth above, are 
that of a mutuel numbers operation with 
the rear apartment of the Sunset Tavern 
as the “drop” or “sub-station” and the 
Gotham Hotel as the office; further it is 
the opinion of your affiant, Lt. O’Neill 
and Sergeant DePugh that the Gotham 
Hotel has been and is currently being 
used as offices of “numbers” operations, as 
set forth above; further, investigation 
failed to reveal any tenants for the period 
September 8, 1962 to the present. It is 
the opinion of your affiant that the Gotham 
Hotel is no longer a hotel open to the 
public, but, rather, one large building, 
under the control of John White, and used 
as a center for gambling activities with 
the consent, knowledge, and participation 
of John White, as set forth above. 


Judge Kaess issued a search warrant 
for the whole hotel.. : 


_THE RAID AND ITs FINDINGS 


At 5 p.m. on November 9, “two very 
familiar-looking Detroit Street. Railway 
buses pulled into the bus stop in front 
of the Gotham Hotel. As~the doors 
‘opened, 112 picked men arom the In- 


ternal Revenue Service and the. Detroit 
Police and Michigan State Police poured 
out and ran for their assigned locations. . 
The last-loaded, first-off crew was as- 
signed to serve the search warrant and 
to secure the lobby. As they entered 
the hotel, a federal undercover agent 
already in the hotel beat the desk clerk 
to the buzzer for the alarm system. 


«The buzzer did not ring that night. But 


some hotel employee did succeed in 
cutting off the elevator power, and the 
crew which. was assigned to the pent- 
house hit that door out of breath from 
running up nine flights of stairs. The 
reading of the search warrant produced 
no information beyond the fact that no 
one knew where any keys: could be 
found. But the raiders had brought 
keys of a sort—and; on every floor, 
locked doors were splintered with axes. 
Each floor had a raid leader and specific 
rooms for targets in order of prob- 
ability. On November 9,‘ none were 
overlooked. 

The offices were in a state of prepara- 
tion for business. In most, the proc- 
essing of the business: had not started. 
Most of the forty-one persons arrested, 
including John White, were found in 
the penthouse gathered around a bil- 
liard table on which lay $3,500 in cash. 
As the raiders burst into the room, a 
shooter was shaking a pair of mono- 
grammed dice. Among the better- 
known numbers operators arrested were 
White, Earl Cuzzens, and James Cum- 
mings. One well-known operator, Eddie 
Wingate, whose house used the Gotham 
as headquarters, was not on hand. The 
individual operator who starred in 
the state-police search-warrant affidavit, 
James Gholston, Jr., was present and 
was arrested for state sand federal 
violations. 

- Quantities of bet lise (160, 000), 
coin and cash ($60,000), records of the 
operations, adding machines (33), safes 
(11), and miscellaneous equipment had 


a 
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to be counted or listed and tagged for 
evidence. The search and seizure took 
. twenty-four. hours to complete. ; 

. At 5 P.M., November 10, the hotel 
was returned to its owner. 

Subsequent study of the evidence 
seized has proved to be of almost as 
- much interest as the raid. Computa- 
tions based on tapes and books of ac- 
count of the various houses operating in 
.the Gotham indicate a gross business 
of over .$15 million a year. Federal 
gambling stamp prosecutions and tax- 
lien lévies and state gambling and con- 
spiracy cases are now in process. The 
litigation. will probably be both exten- 
‘sive and of long duration. Organized 
crime delivers good legal talent for its 
henchmen. ie 

Some disclosures pertaining to equip- 
ment seized will probably be of small 
help in the litigation but have helped 
cut into popular tolerance of the racket. 
We had seized three boxes of brand new 
decks of playing cards. Our first as- 
sumption was that these were just sup- 
plies for the penthouse card room. The 
cards appeared to be exactly as they 
came from the reputable manufacturer 
whose name’ was printed on them. 
They were cellophane wrapped’ and 
sealed with the federal tax stamp in- 
tact. But in the two unopened boxes 
were mimeographed instructions detail- 
ing -how to read the backs of the-cards. 
Invisible tothe naked eye but quite 
visible through a polaroid lens were 
markings on the back -of each ‘card 
which plainly told that the-card” was, 
for example, an ace, a ten, or a deuce. 

This interesting information was 
being discussed by ‘a group of -vice- 
squad officers who: were wondering what 
sort of suckers would play poker with 
a man wearing red-lensed glasses when 
a sergeant, one of our raid leaders; 
suddenly exclaimed: “That’s it!” He 
went on to explain that in a bureau 
drawer‘ in. a known gamblér’s room he 


had found å pair of red contact lenses . 
and had carefully replaced them think- 
ing, “That poor fellow must be nearly 
blind.” .- > 

At a conference where the marked 
cards were being demonstrated, I in- 
quired about the dice which had been 
seized in the penthouse and asked 
whether or not they had been checked. 
It developed that we had seized 
eighteen pair of standard-appearing, 
apparently identical dice, each of which 
bore the initials PH, presumably for 
the Penthouse Social Club, which oper- 
ated under a state social-club charter. 
We had with us at the time not only 
experienced vice-squad officers but also 
an expert magician who made his living 
in the daytime as a stock broker in 
one of the leading Detroit brokerage 
houses but who had done magic per- 
formances for years as an avocation. 
After several hours of careful work in 
relation to the dice, a report came back 
that fifteen of the eighteen pairs which 
had been seized were crooked, including 
the pair which had been taken from the 
hands of the shooter with $3,500 on 
the table at the moment the raiders 
broke in. 

Subsequently, at a press conference 
which included television and radio 
coverage, we had the use of the marked 
cards and the crooked dice effectively 
demonstrated, seeking to indicate to 
potential customers that the Gotham’s 
operations were not only illegal but 
were dishonest as well. 

John White’s response, as reported 
in the Michigan Chronicle, was inter- 
esting. He said: “If we were cheating 
each other, that’s our business.” 

We believe that public revelation of 
the dishonest character of the dice and 
card games plus revelations made at the 
same. time by our vice-squad officers that 
the ‘winning numbers were frequently 
fixed to avoid heavily played numbers 
on which there would be high pay-offs 


+ _ organized _ and unorganized crime. 
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‘have helped to decrease public tolerance 
for organized gambling in Detroit. 
Some of the most interesting revela- 
tions .to date from ïa ‘study of the 
Gotham évidence relate to the ties 
organized”. gambling had with both 
As 
-to the latter, we were fascinated to find 
that of the thirty-three adding machines 
seized at.the Gotham, eléven proved to 
be the products of řecent breaking and 
_ enterings”:in' the city of .Detroit. `. The 


= victims included ʻa “hospital, - a credit’: 


“ «union, and a number of. private ‘business ‘ * 


concerns. In addition, in John, White’s 
personal telephone directory, inquisitive 
officers found the names of two of the 
top figurés in organized crime in the 
city of Detroit—Anthony 
‘and Pete Licavoli. Tony Giacalone has 
been convicted of attempting to, bribe a 
‘police officer to allow gambling and has 
a reputation of being thè czar of 
Detroit gambling for, the “syndicate.” 


‘Giacalone | 


Pete Licavoli is an old-time hoodlum 


with many arrests and convictions, who 
+ had-been named in Senate investigations 
` _ of the, rackets as one. of the top: figures 


«in thes Mafia: ar ore : 


While hardly conclusive, the’ plon ` 


numbers lert a little “weight: tò . viċe- 
squad: officers’ long-standing belief ‘that 


=° the numbers operators at: the Gotham 


used the services of the ‘ ‘syndicate.” 
eana to, ‘the. Gotham, raid,. I 


-and for ‘mistake. 
; finally, we know that the numbers ‘pusi- 


’ 
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referred to it at some length in a speech 
one day. At the conclusion, -an obvi- 
ously indignant citizen got.up and said: 

“Commissioner; -is what you are trying 
to tell us that the raid on the Gotham 


‘put numbers: out of business in De- 


troit?” I hastened to assure him that 
I was attempting to create no such 
illusion. We have already conducted a 
number of raids on new locations for 
various of the Gotham “houses.” 

“Attorney General Kennedy has re- `’ 
ferred - to gambling ` as the foundation’ 
of -organized crime; .' It is a substantial . 
foundation. . As it has taken a ‘long 
time to build, so it will take a long time 
to remove. : 


RESULTS 


>, But some: results there have been. 
First; there-is no.. gambling location 
boasting immunity in our city. Secorid, 
many of the numbers operators have 


‘moved their processing operations out 


of the city. Third, those who remain 
stay. rather continually . on „the move 
with additional- chances for surveillance 
And, fourth. and 


ness has diminished’ as a result of the 


raid and its disclosures’ that Detroit’s 


professional gamblers are not: only 
crooks but.»crooked crooks in the 


_, bargain.. 


New Approaches to the Control of Organized Crime 


By Morris PLoscowE ~ 


ABSTRACT: There are no simple panaceas or easy solutions to 
the problems of organized crime. If the threat of organized - 
_crime to our economic and social. system, is to'be eliminated, 
fundamental, changes > will have to be made ix substantive laws, 
‘investigative processes, ‘and police organization: The changes ae 
should both ‘decrease the profits obtainable through organized 
crime and strengthen law-enforcement efforts against organized 
crime. Legalization of the distribution of narcotic. drugs— 
under strict medical and ‘clinical’ controls—to chronic addicts 
would substantially reduce revenues. to criminal drug traf-.~ 
fickers. © Legalization of gambling does not -eliminate ‘the 
criminal element in it; therefore, stiffer law-enforcement: of _ 
more adequate state antigambling laws is indicated. The 
isolation of law-enforcement agencies should be broken down 
by strengthening the Anti-Racketeering Unit of: the -federal 
Department: of Justice for purposes ‘of. poolitig information’ 
A ‘obtained through’ criminal - investigations and, of co-ordinating l 
” efforts: ‘Further, ` the . isolation. aand”: ‘inertia ` ‘of local’ law- 
enforcement agencies should be eliminated through expansion. 
of state activity. in. connection with local. law enforcement. 
Police efficiency should be improved and-police corruption—or `’ 
. “fixing” —eliminated in dealing with: gambling. and organizéd - 
“crime. Procedures available for gaining evidence and com- `: 
_ pelling testimony should: be strengthened in order to pierce 
i the wall of silence that surròunds organized crime —Ed. l 
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RGANIZED crime has deep roots 
in our economy and in our cul- 
ture. It has evolved from the relatively 
simple, brawling, larcenous, predatory 
stick-up gangs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to more complex forms of nation- 
wide crime syndicates involved in 
gambling, prostitution, and industrial, 
commercial, and labor racketeering. 
Whether the form is simple or complex, 
the object has always been the same— 
the pursuit of the quick and easy buck. 
Prohibition provided an enormous im- 
petus to the development of organized 
crime. Gambling and prostitution had 
already become relatively well organized 
prior to Prohibition. Prohibition, how- 
ever, broadened the scope of organized 
. criminal gangs and provided golden op- 
portunities for them. There was fierce 
competition for the gold in the liquor 
traffic. This led to innumerable gang 
killings and gang wars. Eventually, 
however, criminal gangs learned that 
it was more advantageous to divide ter- 
ritories and profits than to kill each 
other. Gang leaders discovered that 
they lived Jonger and made more money 
if they co-operated rather than fought. 
Gang leaders also discovered that, in 
the distribution of illicit liquor, as in 
the supply of other illicit commodities, 
protection from law enforcement was 
vital to success. But, once protection 
was bought for liquor, it could also be 
purchased for other criminal rackets. 
Protection from law enforcement has 
always been one of the pillars of organ- 
ized crime. 


EMERGENCE OF ORGANIZED CRIME 


Organized crime emerged from the 
repeal of Prohibition, the Depression, 
and World War II as a continuing 
menace to our social, political, and 
economic institutions. It continued 
many of the same activities which it 
had controlled for generations and 


expanded others. Gambling in all of its 
variegated forms—bookmaking, policy, 
lotteries, slot machines, punch boards, 
bingo, gambling casinos, and so forth— 
continued to be one of the most lucra- 
tive sources of revenue for organized 
crime. Prostitution is of lesser impor- 
tance today because of the changing 
sexual morality and the increasing 
amateur competition. The distribution 
of narcotic drugs, however, has brought 
rich rewards to those gang bosses will- 
ing to undertake the substantial risks 
of this traffic. But, along with the 
supply of frankly illegal commodities, 
organized crime has penetrated more 
and more areas of legitimate business 
and legitimate areas of our economy. 
The supply of liquor is today a legiti- 
mate, licensed business, yet it is an 
open question as to how many distil- 
leries, wholesale liquor companies, retail 
liquor stores, taverns, and night clubs 
are controlled by the mobsters, either 
directly or through respectable fronts. 
Similar questions may be asked with 
respect to such things as the operation 
of trotting and horse-racing tracks, 
sporting enterprises, garbage-disposal 
companies, distribution of juke boxes, 
and other coin-vending machines, 
garment-manufacturing concerns, laun- 
dry and linen supply houses, loan com- 
panies, trucking companies, and the 
like. The McClellan Committee un- 
covered shocking evidence of the pene- 
tration of organized criminal elements 
into labor unions. The loot from this 
area is substantial as union treasuries 
and union welfare funds increase in 
size. In addition, control of labor 
unions makes possible kickbacks from 
employers for favorable union con- 
tracts, extortion through strike threats, 
and related practices. 

Muscle and murder continue to be 
the ultimate weapons on which organ- 
ized crime rests. They are used to 
finish off competitors, to silence in- 
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formers, to. eliminate recalcitrant or 
double-crossing members. ʻof a. gang, to 
intimidate businessmen ~and. to impose 
the will of the top gang bosses. Gang 
leaders have learned: the value of using 
specialized, outside killers who murder 
on contract—the Murder. Incorporated 


` gang of Brooklyn was one such gang. . 


They have also learned- the value. of 
keeping the use of muscle and murder 
to a minimum through adjustment and 
compromise of gang differences. 
-Criminal gangs. and criminal syndi- 
cates, continue -to co-operate with.each 
other.. This does not’ mean that: there 
„is a national crime syndicate control- 
ling all -organized -crimẹ throughout the 
country. It is-the writer’s belief that, 
although there are. large criminal syn- 
dicates which operate in. many ‘cities 
throughout the country, a. good deal of 
organized crime is the work of local 
gangs which have pursued their ac- 
tivities for years in defiance. of- local 
law enforcement. However, such local 
gangs may have loose relationships with 
broader criminal syndicates. 
Political protection from law enforce- 


ment and governmental noninterferenée - 


~ with: gang activities are still fundamental 
to the operation of organized criminal 
gangs. The record in this area is a 
- sorry one, Innumerable police officers 
throughout the country have taken mob 
mionėy so that gambling ‘and prostitu- 


-tion operations will not be interfered | 


‘with, On océasion, even the dirty money 
of the narcotics mob has found its way 
into police pockets. ‘Wherever there is 
_a.so-called “open city” where gamblers 
and. prostitutės operate openly, a ‘sub- 


stantial part of the police department. 


is co-operating with criminal gangs. 
` Mob money is used not only for ‘direct 
payments to police and law-enforcement 
officials, it is also used to insure the 


election of key: officials who will be’ 


_ sympathetic to its aims. Frank Cos- 
` tello’s power in New York City politics 


4 


‘during the 1940’s.is typical ‘of what 


may be.found in other large cities. The 
usual labels of Republican and Demo- 


. cratic have little meaning to organized- 
-crime chieftains. 


What they are inter- 
ested in are officials who will do the 
mob’s bidding when the chips are down, 
and protection from ‘interference is 
needed. 7 


NEEDED FUNDAMENTAL IMPROVEMENTS 


It-is obvious from even this sketchy , 
description. that there can be no. simple 


` panaceas and easy~solutions to the: prob-. 


lems of organized crime. If this’ can- ` 

cerous threat to. our economic and so- 
cial system is to be eliminated, we must 
come to grips with fundamentals which , 
involve such things as changes and im- 
provements in substantive. criminal: laws, 
readjustment of federal-state relations, 
elimination of bureaucratic and depart- 
mental isolation in dealing with organ- 
ized crime, strengthening ‘criminal pro- 
cedures, improving the quality of local 
law enforcement, and eliminating ‘the 
“fix,” without: which, organized- crime 
could not flourish: ‘Some proposals: will 
be considered: iri -the following. pages. 


. They are designed basically ‘to decrease 
‘the ‘revenues available to organized 


crime and to. strengthen immensely the 
law-enforcement effort to deal miih or- 
ganized , crime. 


Teietiibn:, 0 j drugs distribution 


Legalization of the distribution of 
narcotic. drugs to chronic addicts un- 
der strict medical ‘and clinical controls 
would ‘be one means of cutting down 
revenue to organized crime. 

There are many thousands of nar- 
cotic addicts whose sole supply of opiate. 
drugs comes from organized crime. . The 
revenues from this illicit traffic are énor- 
mous.. So long as.an addict cannot get 
his drug:legally, he will continue to pa- - 


4 


1 
4 


tronize the minions of organized crime. 
The narcotic addict is, in the writer’s 
opinion, a sick individual, with a 


physiological need for opiate drugs, for ` 
. whom no known cure against a relapse 


has.ever been discovered. If he could 
be handled on a medical basis with 


` his major need for the drug supplied 


through legitimate medical and clinical 
channels, a good part of the illicit mar- 


“ ket for opiate drugs could be elimi-- 


nated. The flow of gold from the drug 
traffic, into “the pockets of organized 
crime ‘would be eae 


Stiffened gambling enforcement 


The same approach of legalization 
: cańnot be used toward gambling, which 
' provides huge sums to organized crime. 
Nevada is a showcase example of the 


" social, cultural, and economic cost of | 
lévalized. ‘gambling, - as well äs a demon- 


stration that legalization does not ‘drive 


' criminal mobs out of the pambiling busi- ` 


- ness. 
The strengthening of the enforcement 
_‘ of. gambling laws’ involves. a far-flung 


effort’ on: the . federal, state, ‘and local- 


“levels. . On the federal level, consider- 


. able progress has been niade in dea. Ë 


zing with big-time gambling. A federal 


. Statute has finally been passed, after 


many years of effort, prohibiting the 
transmission of gambling information 


. and bets’ and! wagers across ‘state lines: 
through the’ use“of wire ‘communication 
t- facilities. 


_ Wire services -controlled by 
_ mobsters, ` transmitting rapid’ informa- 
` tion about horse races and’ other sports 
events, had’ been the’ heart, of organized 
crime’s control of gambling for over half 


“a century. In addition to ‘the aforemen- 


‘tioned statute, eliminating ‘wire services 
to gamblers, Attorney General Kennedy 
has ‘also secured the: passage of bills 


prohibiting the transportation in inter- ` 
© state commerce of records'of bets and 


~ wagers or policy numbers. Of vital ini- 
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setae in the federal control of gam- 
bling activities is also the new statute 
prohibiting interstate travel in further- 
ance of illicit enterprises, such as illicit 
gambling activity. 

These statutes and others, such as the 
requirement that gámblers pay wager- 
ing taxes, now make it possible for fed- 
eral law-enforcement authorities to cope 
with the interstate aspects of gambling 
activity. It is to be hoped that an. all- 


- out effort will.bé made in this area by 
“the federal government.. 


Gambling, ‘ however, remains: .essen- 
tially an activity which violates state 
and local laws. A primary requirement 
for stiffer law’ enforcement in connec- ` 
tion with gambling is adequate state 
antigambling laws. Some years ago, the 
American, Bar Association Commission 


on Organized Crime formulated a Model 


Anti-Gambling ‘Act. 
The advantages. of the Model Anti- 


: Gambling Act were summarized by the 
“American Bar Association Commission. 


on Organized: Crime as follows: * 


“The Model, Anti-Gambling Act... . pro~. 
vides adequate means ‘for: dealing with the 
organized ‚and (professional “aspects of ` 


gambling operations and offers many ad- 
. vantages over existing gambling laws. In 


the first place the Act has avoided. one of 
the major pitfalls of existing gambling 
legislation, a.too great particularization of 
the evils sought to be prohibited. This has 
loaded the statute books: with considerable _ 


‘itemization of half-forgotten forms of 


gambling. It has also made ‘it possible 
for gamblers to. adapt their techniques so 
as to bring them just outside the statute. 
The Model Anti-Gambling Act proposed 
by the Commission uses a generic defini- 
tion which includes all forms of gambling 
and thus avoids the particularization 
which has given.so much trouble'in existing 
law. ` , 


1 American Bar Association, Commission .on 
Organized Crime, Organized Crime and Law 
Enforcement, ed. Morris Ploscowe (New 
York: Grosby-Press, 1952), Vol. 2, pp. 27-28. 
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Secondly, the Model Anti-Gambling Act 
strikes its hardest blows at the professional 
aspects of gambling. The professionals 
who draw profit from gambling operations, 
the bookmakers, gambling casino operators, 
policy collectors, controllers, and bankers, 
slot machine operators, etc., are penalized 
far more severely than other persons who 
participate in gambling but who are not 
` professionals. 

Thirdly, the Model Anti- Gambling Act 
penalizes the patron of a professional gam- 
bling operation, no matter what form of 
` gambling ‘is: involved. . There: „are no such 
indefensible’ distinctions in the Model, Act 
as exist in New York law, for example, 
which permits a patron of a policy or 
- numbers game to be punished, but which 
immunizes the patron of a bookmaker or 
lottery operator. The, possession of any 
gambling record, “made, used, or intended 
to be used in connection: with gambling or 
professional gambling” 
the Model Act. 

Fourthly, the Model’ ‘Act, through an 


optional provision, makes it possible to 
immunize the person who engages. in a: 


sociable game of cards, with a neighbor or 
friend, without opening a wide breach in 
the: statute for the ppenefit of epaiei 
gamblers.. eee a 

Fifthly, „the Model- Act recoghizes the 
vital importance of communications to 


modern gambling operations, -particularly ` 


in connection with bookmaking. Accord- 
ingly it prohibits the transmission .of bets 
and wagers and of information intended 
to be used in professional gambling by 


ie telephone, telegraph, radio, etc. 


. Sixthly, the Model Act contains the 
effective provisions’ of the Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Towa Jaw which permit all 
types of licenses and permits of establish- 
ments. which allow gambling .on the 
premises to be suspended and revoked. 

Seventhly, the broad definitions of gam- 

_ bling ‘devices such as slot machines, ee 
tained in: the Model Act, are bound, 
enacted into law to reduce litigation as > 
whether particular devices come within 
the terms of the statute. Gambling devices 
are declared to be nuisances and subject to 
seizure on sight. ` 


is an offense under 


Finally, the Act provides effective means 
for dealing with gambling premises, and 
with the furnishings and equipment ' of 
premises used for gambling. 

In the opinions of’ the Commission, the 
Model Anti-Gambling Act, if widely en- 
acted, will considerably strengthen’ the 
hands of law enforcement officials in deal- 
ing with activities which have come to be 
the major source of revenue for organized 
crime. 


Each state should examine its gam- 
bling laws inthe light of this statute 
and in the light of modern gambling 
techniques and make the necessary re- 
visions in its laws. The control of gam- 
bling on the state and local levels - 
should not be hampered by inadequate, 
poorly drafted, old-fashioned laws which | 
have not kept pace with modern sae 


ods of gambling. 


Much more important than: the: is 


' stantive laws. relating to gambling are 


the procedures used to detect and prose- 
cute gambling. violations and to enforce 
gambling laws. Law-enforcement agen- 
cies paralyzed by the fix” will not: en- 
force even‘ the best of gambling, laws. 


‘Light, finés: meted, out to minor, figures 


in the “gambling rackets simply perpetu- 
ate gambling activities and give the | 
public the illusion of enforcement. How 
to improve the enforcement of gambling 
laws at the state and local levels pre- 
sents vital problems of eliminating po- 
lice inefficiency and corruption, strength- 
ening and’ making our criminal pro- 
cedures more realistic, 
hypertechnical rules on search and seiz- 


‘ure and illegally obtained evidence, au- » 


thorizing the use of such means as wire 
tapping in the enforcement of gambling 
laws,, making possible the co-operation ' 
of.law-enforcement agencies in different 
areas of a state, improving the relation- 
ships between the police and. prosecut- 
ing attorneys, and the introduction of 
more realistic sentencing practices in 
gambling cases: 


dropping the... 


Any one of these: prob- - ’ 
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lems can be the subject of a separate 
essay in this volume. 


Investigative co-ordination 


Information about organized crime and 
the professional criminals who dominate 
it is absolutely vital to any program for 
dealing effectively with organized crime. 
Such information is not easy to come 
by. It is obtainable only through care- 
ful, involved, and difficult investiga- 
- tions. Many such investigations have 
already been made by federal and state 
law-enforcement agencies, and consider- 
able material about organized crime and 
criminals exists in their files. A funda- 
mental problem in dealing with organ- 
ized crime has been how to pool such 
information so that effective attacks 
can be made upon specific mobsters or 
specific organized criminal activities. 
Usually each agency, state or federal, 
jealously guards the information that it 
has acquired and resents the necessity 
of passing this information to an out- 
side agency. The present Organized 
Crime Unit in the federal Department 
of Justice has helped to break down 
this isolation of law-enforcement agen- 
cies in the federal government. It is 
obvious that this Organized Crime Unit 
of the Department of Justice can serve 
to co-ordinate the efforts of all federal 
law-enforcement agencies and spearhead 
the federal government’s attack on or- 
ganized’ crime. The Unit should be 
strengthened in terms of manpower, 
money, and investigative and prosecut- 
ing procedures, so that effective work 
can be done. One of the great advan- 
tages of the Unit is that it can use all 
existing federal statutes in the drive on 
organized crime. It is not limited to 
the enforcement of a single law, as are 
many federal agencies. 


Enhanced state activity 


Antiracketeering units similar to the 
federal one should be organized in the 


states, and there should be greater state 
supervision of local law enforcement. 

If it is desirable to break down the 
isolation of federal law-enforcement 
agencies, it is likewise desirable to 
eliminate the isolation and inertia of 
local law-enforcement agencies when 
they are confronted with organized 
criminal activities. It is also desirable 
to gather in one place information which 
local law-enforcement agencies may have 
available concerning local mobs and the 
activities of local professional criminals. 
This necessarily requires the expansion 
of state activity in connection with lo- 
cal law enforcement. Some years ago, 
the American Bar Association Commis- 
sion on Organized Crime formulated a 
Model State Department of Justice Act. 
The major purpose of this model act 
wads to provide for greater state super- 
vision, through the attorney-general’s 
office of the state, of local prosecuting 
and law-enforcement agencies. This 
model act made possible the kind of 
direction, pooling of information, and 
co-operative effort of law-enforcement 
agencies which is vital if organized 
crime is to be dealt with adequately at 
the state and local level.? 

Some states have recognized the need 
for greater state effort in dealing with 
organized crime and the local corrup- 
tion which it breeds. In New York, for 
example, there have been a number of 
successful investigations and prosecu- 
tions of organized criminal activities by 
the State Department of Investigation. 
Such activities have been virtually un- 
molested for.years by local enforcement 
agencies. The work of such agencies as 
the New York State Department of In- 
vestigation makes it clear that local au- 
tonomy in law enforcement and local 
control of police and prosecuting agen- 
cies must be modified if strong barriers 
are to be erected against organized 
crime. 

2 Ibid., pp. 101 et seg. 
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I mproved policing 


Steps should be-taken to improve po- 
lice efficiency and to’ eliminate police 
corruption in dealing- with gambling and 
organized. crime. 

_ Shortly after the Kefauver investiga- 
tions, ‘the writer and Professor ‘Don L. 
Kooken of the University of Indiana 
Sinners the’ police .problem as. fol- 


, Joren 


To a considerable dirie law, e TTA 
“ment has broken.down at all levels, na- 
tional, state and local. Police officials en- 
trusted with the security of the public 
have betrayed their trust. They have per- 
mitted the growth of organized crime ‘to 
go unchallenged, until government itself 
is threatened. 

-The breakdown in police service, ‘how- 
ever, goes far beyond the Jack of integrity 
‘or corruption of specific ‘officials. 
of police studies arid surveys ‘made 
throughout the. country in the past: few 
years have demonstrated that the ineffi- 
‘ciency of police departments in dealing 


with crime is due to such factors as in- 


adequate administrative organization, the 
brevity of tenure. of police: department 


. heads, the poor’ selection -of ‘police. per- 
sonnel ` -with ‘respect to physical, mental’ 


and moral. standards, the deficiency. ‘or: the 
complete lack of police training standards, 
the defective personnel methods used by 
police departments, especially the methods 
of discipline, the inadequate techniques of 
criminal investigation, and detection that 
are employed, the 


the investigation of crime and. apprehension 
of offenders, the lack of coordination and 


cooperation between police’ ‘departments, 


etc, ' 


We serai that state-wide effort , 


was necessary to eliminate police ineffi- 


`” ciency and improve police methods of 


dealing with organized crime. We pro- 
posed a ‘Model Police Council Act for 


the American Bar Association Cominiis., 


, 3 Ibid, pp. 135-136. 


which -investigations reveal. 
_ posed act makes possible uniform .meth- 


Scores - 


inadequate’ use `of- 
scientific aids in police operations ‘and in’ 


y 
` 


sion on a Gai Crime. We still be 


- lieve that this act:can be a useful tool 


in the development of better methods of 
policing and in the elimination of evils, 
The pro- 


ods of recruiting and training police of- 
ficers throughout the state as well as the 
maintenance of decent standards of po- 
licing through inspections of police de- 
partments and otherwise... ` 

Some such radical approach to Jocal : 


: police departments as. that’ provided for 


in the Model Police Council Act is: nec- 


‘essary if local- police departments are 


to meet the massive threat of organized 
crime in their communities. 


Law-en forcement procedures 


Available procedures against crimi- 
nals should be strengthened so that law- 
enforcement agencies will not. be ham- -’ 


. pered in the enforcement of laws-relat- 


ing to organized crime. 

If sumptuary laws, such as the prohi- - 
bitions against gambling, are to be en- 
forced effectively, we may have to sacri- 


fice, some of the.-protections which we , 
throw. around individual rights. ‘and in- 7” 


dividual liberties. "Wire tapping, for ex- . 


‘ample, may be called “dirty business,” 


yet any, law-enforcement agency is ham- 
pered in dealing with organized crime 
unless it can tap telephone wires legally. 
Similarly, when the ‘Supreme Court of 
the United States declares ‘irivalid tra- - 
ditional. state rules concerning the use 
of illegally. obtained evidence, it is to be - 
expected that. professional criminal ac- 
tivities will be widely benefited. ‘When 


outstanding ‘arrests, are ‘negated: by a 


hhypertechnical application of the rules 
relating to search: and- seizure, then 
law enforcement is further discouraged 
in attempting to “deal with. organized 
crime. It has bécome popular to take 
the Fifth Amendment when questioned 
by authorities concerning criminal ac- 
tivities. . Unless a. state has a realistic., 


r - v 
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law making it possible to compel testi- 
mony of underlings through a grant of 
. immunity, the wall of silence around 
organized crime cannot be pierced. The 
provision. of many state laws that even 
misdemeanors occurring in. connection 
with organized criminal activities may 
be tried by juries hampers still further 
the development of any realistic pro- 
gram of dealing with organized crime. 
It is obvious that some hard thinking 


and realistic examination’ must be made 
of our present rules of criminal pro- 


_ cedure and evidence before progress can 


be made in the repression of organized 
crime. 

We have mentioned some of the new 
approaches to the control of organized 
crime. -Adequately implemented, they 
can go far toward curtailing the massive 
threat of organized crime to our social 
and economic system. 


Local and State Action against Organized Crime 


By Error H. LUMBARD 


Apstract: Organized crime is a major problem but not a 
major concern. The public is interested but not alarmed. 
The traditional structure of relationships between local, state, 
and federal levels of government places obstacles in the way | 
of effective assault on the national problem of organized crime. 
To combat organized crime, good government is required, . 
dedicated to good law enforcement, at all levels. Specific 
suggestions for local- and.state action concern: -mechanisms 
for co-ordination of investigative efforts and findings; minimum 
standards for operations and personnel; correction, with a 
view to co-ordination and professionalization, of the fragmen- 
tation of law enforcement into inadequate and obsolete units; 
specialist criminal-intelligence units to collect information on 
a wide scale, to assimilate and co-ordinate on a narrow scale, 
and to disseminate findings broadly and take direct action; 
several legal requirements; disposition of cases in lower crimi- 
nal courts; some types of licensing and regulatory activities; 
improvement of information; general upgrading of police- 
personnel training, career incentives, supervision, administra- 
tion, and salary. In addition to these substantive efforts, 
strong public support is nécessary for a meaningful and effec- 
tive campaign against organized crime. 


Eliot H. Lumbard, B.S., LL.B., New York City, New York, is an attorney in private . . . 


practice in New York City and, since 1961, is Special Assistant’ Counsel for Law En- 
forcement to the Governor of New York State. Formerly, he was an Assistant United 
States Attorney in the Southern District of New York, 1953-1956, and Chief Counsel’ 
to the New York State Commission of Investigation, 1958-1961. 
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LOCAL AND STATE” ACTION 


UPPRESSION of organized crimi- 

nal activity is a.major objective in 
the administration of criminal justice in 
this country. But enforcement of the 
criminal laws against organized crime 
has been casual, sporadic, unsuper- 
vised, unco-ordinated, and without the 
` application of basic enforcement prin- 
ciples. 
` In the-light of current conditions, one 
must conclude: 

(1) A massive and serious national 
organized-crime problem has existed and 
increased, over recent decades; it, is 
neither a withering nor a dying pursuit; 
indeed, many seek its rewards, and 
there is continual regeneration from the 
young. 

(2) Proportionate over-all govern- 
ment resources actually assigned today 
to pursuing organized crime are both 
insufficient and relatively insignificant. 

(3) The public, especially certain key 
leadership elements and communications 
media, is interested distantly in the 
general area but does not understand 
the magnitude or nature of the problem 
and consequently has not truly de- 

manded action. 
'” (4) Those personally profiting from 
the big business that is organized crime 
have not been eliminated or deterred, 
and the profit has not been removed 
from their illegal operations. 

(5) The products or services of or- 
ganized crime, such as gambling, nar- 
cotics, and bootleg alcohol, are sup- 
plied continuously at competitive, prices 
and occasionally by competing groups 
upon consumer demand. 


Some current trends 


‘An over-all view of national trends , 


must recognize that’ the country is not 
coping with the general problem of 
organized crime today. Traditional 
racket activity continues. Occasional 
enforcement successes are followed by 
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a bulging out elsewhere as available 
capital and talent merely shift direction 
or break through into new activities, in- 
„cluding “legitimate” business activities. 
Typically, such activities involve serv- 
ice industries or businesses with small 
cash transactions convenient for tax 
‘evasion, such as bowling, jukeboxes, 
motels, laundries, where a few antiso- 
cial techniques work wonders. 
` Control of legitimate business mar- 
‘kets, price-fixing, milking assets from 
legitimate companies, and certain se- 
curities practices are no longer foreign 
to organized crime. Taxes, licenses, and 
the apparatus of government regulation 
that .assurne citizens are honest and 


. forthright are merely ignored or shaped 


. to convenience. 

Agencies previously concerned almost 
exclusively with “white-collar” law en- 
forcement—for instance, the Anti-Trust 
Division, Department of Justice, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission— 
increasingly are discovering violations 
originating in organized criminal con- 
duct as they allocate more’ manpower 
and dig deeper. This trend poses 
serious problems: prosecutions are tech- 
nically difficult, resources limited, en- 
forcement officials highly specialized, 
and many government officials unac- 
customed to this new type of target. 
Delay and ineffective action are fre- 
quent. 

Prosecution all too often touches 
briefly on narrow targets, such as a 
particular racket or racketeer in a par- 
ticular city. A few names are retired 
occasionally from the current scene, 
often with misleading publicity, but the 
number is insignificant and the dimen- 
sions of the organized-crime problem 
-remain unchanged. Disappearance of 
the boss does not lead to disappearance 
of the activity. While the public feels 
relief and even some satisfaction, the 
end result is all too often illusory. 


š 


Without substantial change, ‘there is 
little prospect that these conditions 
will alter. 


Public attitudes 


Organized crime is a major problem 
that has not become a major concern 
to our society. 

There is an insatiable public’ intérest 
-in criminal acts, in specific: victims, and 
in the overlords of organized crime. Al 
Capone and John Dillinger are perhaps 
as well. known nationally to today’s 
teen-agers as any Americans of their era 
except the presidents. But high public 
interest fails to generate public action. 

Those exercising judgment in news 
and entertainment have not overlooked 
this market. They rush to issue stereo- 
typed portrayals yet seldom include 
serious discussions of the social phe- 
nomena and consequences involved, es- 
pecially the practical enforcement ob- 
stacles. The distinction is illustrated 
by the coverage of the Kefauver Senate 
Committee Hearings more than a decade 
ago as compared with the coverage of 
the final recommendations and reports 
of that committee or of the American 
Bar Association’s outstanding Commis- 
sion on Organized Crime shortly there- 
after. 

What is true of the public and the 
media of mass communication is also 
true for significant leadership elements 
in our society. Our foundations, uni- 
versities, and other seats of intellectual 
stirrings, including serious current lit- 
erature and journalism, are almost bar- 
ren of expressed concern for organized 
crime. Yet this subject sorely deserves 
attention outside the tabloids and de- 
tective magazines. It particularly de- 
serves discussion in those informed 
circles rightly concerned with the pro- 
tection of individual rights against gov- 
ernment action. There is an equally im- 
portant need for government to protect 
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the community as a whole—and, there- 
by, the citizen rights of all its members 
—against antisocial conduct. A bal- 
anced approach would be concerned 
with both. 


Local- state- federal relationships 


The traditional structure of the pres- 
ent relationships between local, state, 


_and federal levels of government raises 


impediments to successful over-all action 
against the national problem of organ- 
ized crime. 

Local “police powers” were not dele- 
gated to the federal government and so 
are reserved to the states and, through © 
them, to the local communities, as the 
Tenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution makes clear. Thus, organ- 
ized criminal activities primarily violate 
state laws, which are largely enforced 
on the local level. 

_ The resulting legal and structural frag- 
mentation leads to blurred responsibili- 
ties and to constant pressure for new 
definition and change. The whole com- 
plex as it now exists is so vast and fluid 
that it can only be sketched in broad 
strokes. 

Police-power action by local govern- 
ment is now and will continue to be the 
front line for all law enforcement, in- 
cluding enforcement against organized 
crime. It knows and combats local con- 
ditions as no distant observer can. Just 
as local conditions are the fertile soil of 
organized crime, so may changed local 
conditions bring its swift demise. This 
direct corollary cannot exist to the same 


degree’ with state or federal action. 
- Thousands of separate agencies service 


this function—approximately 700 are in 
New, York State alone. 

State responsibilities primarily supple- 
ment local action. . With a small hand- 
ful of agencies, enforcement actions are 
directed at: (a) taking reasonable meas- 
ures to insure adequate local action 


. 


LOCAL AND STATE ACTION 


within the basic home-rule concepts gov- 
erning local-state relationships—laws, 
civil service, training and technical aid, 
personnel and operating standards, some 
limited direct police services; (b) pro- 
viding supplementary specialist services 
that local agencies cannot develop or 
perform—fact-finding of various types, 
identification units, police laboratories, 
some police services, which are primarily 
investigative; (c) maintaining adequate 
forces and a legal framework for im- 
mediate, direct, state action in the event 
of local ineffectiveness, special racket 
problems, or actual breakdowns in law 
and order—rarely invoked, this in- 
volves police, prosecution, and criminal 
court functions. State needs and tradi- 
tions obviously vary widely; less popu- 
lous and geographically small states can 
` have a more simple and direct structure. 

Federal responsibilities are concerned 
with constitutional obligations, as pro- 
tecting its currency; enforcing federal 
programs, as narcotic and alcohol taxes; 
and, more importantly, protecting or 
cleansing interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Jurisdiction based on the last 
ground provides a fertile area for im- 
agination, as the recent federal inter- 
state “travel for illegal purposes” law 
exemplifies. 

One of the unfortunate historic char- 
acteristics of federal-agency action 
against organized crime is its fragmen- 
tation, inevitable narrow specialization, 
and consequent jurisdictional problems.? 
Recently, the Attorney General men- 
tioned twenty-seven federal agencies as 
having related law-enforcement respon- 
sibilities. Apparently, a recent policy 
decision was reached not to consolidate 
some of these forces but rather to con- 
tinue each under a new reporting rela- 
tionship to the Organized Crime Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice. 


1See Millspaugh, Crime Control by the 
National Government (Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1937). 
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Federal fact dissemination 


Some have long felt that there was an 
inadequate flow of factual information 
from federal to local and state agencies 
—a problem often referred to in the 
field as the one-way street, with facts 
going to federal officials but not the re- 
verse. : 

Whether this condition will improve 
or become more difficult now is hard to 
assess. Must all federal enforcement 
personnel regard the new fact pool at 
Justice as the exclusive fact repository? 
Will it become such anyway? The 
ultimate test is whether a relevant 
fact is immediately forwarded to local 
and state officials concerned. Other 
tests are whether a fact, if and when 
Justice co-ordinators finish with it for 
their purposes, is still “alive” or within 
state statutes of limitations, whether it 
is truly assessed and co-ordinated, and 
whether it is forwarded by them to 
local and state police and prosecutors. 
How quickly this can possibly happen 
when facts must go from the field to 
Washington and back is a question— 
to be measured against the speed with 
which federal enforcement officials might 
directly and quickly inform local and 
state officials with whom they have a 
working relationship in the immediate 
area. 

At any rate, the fact-pool concept is 
a sound objective if true fact co-ordina- 
tion is to be the end result. On the lo- 
cal and state levels, it is sincerely hoped 
that the pool will not result, under the 
best of motives and in the name of effi- 
ciency, in clogging up:the channels from 
the federal level to local and state levels 
for organized-crime data. 


TEN AREAS FOR LOCAL AND 
STATE ACTION 


Given these conditions, what are the 
more significant guidelines and attitudes 
for future action? 
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Strong general government 


The first remedy is simply good gov- 
ernment with able people dedicated to 
good law enforcement at all levels. This 
is particularly applicable to instances 
where political restraints or abuses of 
power may affect important administra- 
tive, investigative, and prosecution de- 
cisions. 

It is not enough to say, however, that 
` we should have good government and no 
political intermeddling with honest law 
enforcement. Everyone would agree, ex- 
cept those who are the problem. And 
doing something meaningful about them 
is a matter of direct, local political ac- 
tion. 

A properly compensated, trained, 
equipped, and supervised police force 
with community stature and support is 
not likely to be receptive to improper 
pressures or corrupting influences. 
Co-ordination 

The resulting local-state-federal mix- 
ture of responsibility, legal structure, 
and action should be of primary con- 
cern. Fragmented, repetitive efforts 
are commonplace; local detectives find 
themselves following federal agents. 
Amidst the welter of competing inter- 
ests and separate governmental units, 
there is much warm talk of co-opera- 
tion but no mechanism to make co- 
ordination work. 

Vital facts do get lost in the maze 
continually—and facts are the building 
bricks of prosecutions. Requests by one 
agency for facts from another raise a 
problem: What do you have in your 
files on Mr. X? That request fre- 
quently is refused, sometimes for un- 
derstandable reasons and sometimes not. 
Few requests for co-operative action 
other than fact exchange are refused— 
for joint training efforts, use of firing 
ranges, laboratory specialists, or even 
physical assistance in joint raids. Never- 


theless, the important government func- 
tion of co-ordination now rests exclu- 
sively on good will and individual will- 
ingness to comply. 

Thus, attention to the needs and 
structure of an appropriate, efficient 
national system for factual interchange 
among the vast numbers of separate lo- 
cal, state, and federal agencies is essen- 
tial. Co-ordination must be institu- 
tionalized under an appropriate system 
with reasonable safeguards. 


Minimum standards 


Establishing and insuring minimum 
operating and personal standards, 
especially for police and prosecutors, 
would make an equally important con- 
tribution. 

Machinery for implementation was 
spelled out in the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s splendid recommendations made 
in 1952 and 1953 and reported in the 
volume Organized Crime and Law En- 
forcement. A key emphasis in the re- 
port was to establish compliance with 
adequate standards. The proposals are 
as fresh today as a decade ago. 


Simplifying government structure 


Simplifying present governmental 
structure through local reform is essen- 
tial. Although far more could be ac- 
complished within our present structure 
than is being done, it is equally true 
that structural simplification would re- 
sult in much improvement. The struc- 
ture presently is too complex and frag- 
mented into tiny or functionally inade- 
quate units. Counties with dozens of 
independent police agencies reporting to 
one county prosecutor present an im- 
possible operating mechanism. The most 
willing co-operation in such a context 
cannot give the best possible public 
service for the time and money ex- 
pended. 

Our basic local law-enforcement struc- 
ture is almost unchanged from the time 
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when it had to cope merely with rural 
law-enforcement problems in a society 
without mobility, rapid communication, 
or technology. Organized crime as we 
know it today did not then exist, nor 
did modern psychiatry, social science, 
and so on. In some places, in this day 
of scientific medical examiners, lay cor- 
oners still determine issues of homicide 
or suicide. Overlapping jurisdiction 
and responsibilities are commonplace. 

It was with shock that I learned 
during an extensive investigation of the 
Apalachin meeting that there were at 
least several hundred separate police 
files in the general region of New York 
and surrounding states for many of the 
various major figures in attendance. 
Carefully assembled by a laborious 
hand-copying system, these files were 
largely repetitive, often contained 
wholly perfunctory or erroneous ma- 
terial, and did not perform the function 
for which they existed. It was phys- 
ically impossible for reasons of time and 
geography to obtain or to learn of their 
contents or even to learn that they 
existed. 

An excessive reaction frequently de- 
velops from these conditions. 

Many persons concerned with law 
enforcement look toward or seek novel 
governmental devices or plans as reme- 
dies for present difficulties in combating 
organized crime. I do not share this 
view. 

To be sure, we need refinements, cer- 
tain specialist services, and occasional 
changes of substance, but our present 
governmental mechanism can deliver a 
staggering blow to organized crime 
when adequately manned and properly 
operated. Too much talk of a special- 
ized machinery diverts attention from 
the less glamorous but far more sig- 
nificant task of strengthening our over- 
all governmental apparatus for dealing 
with all crime, reaching clear through 
correction and parole. In New York, 


. 


97 per cent of all those incarcerated 
eventually walk out of prison, and this 
returning flow includes those who had 
been convicted for activity in organized 
crime, to which they might return. 

One wishes that more energy were 
used to strengthen and professionalize 
all agencies involved in the general 
process for administering criminal jus- 
tice. In some instances, we may need 
a better prosecutor operating more ef- 
fectively, but we do not need an entirely 
new type of prosecutor. 


A specialist area requiring criminal- 
intelligence concepts 


Organized crime is an area for 
specialists, of necessity, and yet there 
are few specialists. Police and prose- 
cutors should be educated in this area 
in order to develop minimal familiarity 
with names, faces, rackets, and miscel- 
laneous facts in addition to specialized 
legal and investigative approaches. 

But only a handful of police and 
prosecution agencies have established 
and support a specialist criminal-intel- 
ligence unit—or racket squad—exclu- 
sively devoted to organized crime, with 
adequate personnel, equipment, and es- 
sential funds to obtain both informa- 
tion and informants. Even fewer agen- 
cies incur the cost and self-discipline 
of detailed records and file systems. 
Such few specialist groups as exist are 
the source of a great percentage of the 
really significant factual detail avail- 
able; their valuable but disproportion- 
ate contributions alone prove the point. 

Without certain criminal-intelligence 
concepts or attitudes, all the civic 
virtue and best intentions imaginable 
are useless. Today’s top operator in 
organized criminal activity is not ar- 
rested for possession or put out of 
business by careless or accidental 
events. He is very well advised by 
attorneys and accountants. His activi- 
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ties are governed by cold analysis and 
not emotion. 

At best, therefore, a prosecutor can 
only surround suspected major violators 


with a patiently derived network of ` 


conspiratorial facts, very few of which 
are directly related to the defendant or 
a criminal act. Such an effort takes 
time and patience. To sift relevant 
facts requires the application of the 
traditional hourglass concept of all in- 
telligence systems: (a) collecting on a 
wide scale, (b) assimilating or co- 
ordinating on a narrow scale—or the 
function cannot be served, (c) finally 
disseminating on a wide scale or taking 
direct action upon emerging patterns 
of dissimilar and apparently unrelated 
facts. 

Separate types of rackets have their 
own supplies and patterns of operation 
vulnerable to attack and so must be 
studied and followed continuously 
within this framework. s 

Law enforcement against organized 
crime’ requires skilled, dedicated man- 
power with continuity of assignment 
and absolutely first-rate files if it is to 
have a moderate chance of success. 
How best to organize and operate 
criminal-intelligence units needs much 
attention. 


The law 


In terms of the law, immediate re- 
quirements are fourfold. 

First, clarification is required of the 
vital right to wire tap under proper 
safeguards, such as those imposed by 
the New York constitution and statutes. 

Wire taps are an essential weapon 
against organized crime, for prosecu- 
tions of the higher-ups are built on 
facts, and frequently all or almost all 
of the directly relevant facts are con- 
fined to telephone conversations. 

A fouùr-to-three decision in 1962 by 
New York’s highest court was helpful, 


particularly since review subsequently 
was denied by the United States 
Supreme Court, in that it authorized 
introduction in New York criminal 
trials of wire-tap evidence.” But only 
Congress can end the present confusion 
and take officials out of their dilemma 
by amending Section 605 of the Federal ` 
Communications Act of 1934. 

Second, uncertainty should be elimi- 
nated from the key operating legal 
rules governing basic police operations. 
No fair-minded person today can set 
forth the law of arrest or search and 
seizure in certain fashion for the aver- 
age police officer. These conditions 
all too often lead to inaction, for 
policemen increasingly are becoming 
unwilling to act when they have any 
question whatever in their minds. 
Policemen fear civil suits, judicial criti- 
cism harmful to their careers, and in- 
volvement in prosecution and court . 
appearances to no avail. 

As Governor Rockefeller put it in a 
Special Message to the New York 
Legislature on March 23, 1962 ee 
ing arrest rules: 


It is of the utmost importance to. the 
safety of the public that the men who 
enforce the law and risk their lives to 
protect the community have a clear under- 
standing of the action they may take in 
providing this protection. 

The rules and procedures by which the 
police are guided must be direct and 
unencumbered by legal complexities. In 
operation, they must be an adequate 
guide—without extensive consultation or 
reflection—to men engaged in the danger 
and fatigue of pursuit, physical contact 
and arrest. 


Third, many states also have special 
needs for legislation to clarify the con- 
ditions under which they may legally 
mandate disclosure of information, vital 
for law enforcement against organized 


2 People v. Dinon, 11 N. Y. 2d 350, cert. 
denied 371 U. S. 877. 
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crime. New York has sound immunity 
laws for this purpose. The point is 
to confer immunity from prosecution 
on the witness if he claims his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, thereby 
eliminating the legal ground upon 
which his claim was based. 

Fourth, wider and more accurate 
employment of the state substantive 
law of conspiracy is necessary to con- 
vict present leaders of organized crime. 

With a few important exceptions, the 
general statutory structure available in 
this country is adequate to combat or- 
ganized crime within our current state 
of knowledge. Desirable as they may 
be for narrow purposes, such as re- 
sponding to a new gambling technique, 
new substantive laws are not the 
answer to the over-all problem. 


The lower criminal courts 


If the routine toilers in one or an- 
other aspect of organized crime are 
prosecuted, it is in the lower criminal 
courts. Yet, all too often, the way the 
case is processed, the judicial attitudes 
or the ineffective sentences may not 
serve the stated objectives of criminal 
law: rehabilitation, deterrence, and de- 
tention. Present sentence procedures 
do not adequately distinguish between. 
the run-of-the-mill offender and the 
dedicated criminal. If preparation 
work has been long and demanding, 
ineffectual results in court will severely 
affect enforcement personnel who are 
called on to show confidence, enthu- 
siasm, and courage. 


Licensing and regulatory functions 


Local licensing and regulatory agen- 
cies increasingly are finding themselves 
overwhelmed by organized-crime prob- 
lems for which they are not equipped. 
Little imagination is needed to pervert 
many systems of ostensible social con- 


trol. The rubbish- or garbage-carting 
business, for instance, frequently in- 
volves perfunctory license procedures 
by agencies of local government. Yet 
this same business nationally has be- 
come a problem because of racketeer 
penetration. The most important pat- 
terns of their activity involve a vicious 
initial drive for monopoly control, fol- 
lowed by coerced customer obedience to 
monopoly prices and practices. 


Improved knowledge 


There is no organized body of 
knowledge on organized crime, and, 
particularly, there are no services or 
procedures through which essential ma- 
terials are made available in useful 
form for ready reference or placed in the 
hands of interested persons. Bibliogra- 
phies, indexes, and systems of dissemi- 
nation are nonexistent or inadequate. 
Thus, there is no cross-fertilization of 
the valuable general and specific experi- 
ences in this country with problems of 
organized crime. Although this experi- 
ence usually is recorded, it is not 
readily accessible and may be found 
only in limited-edition pamphlet-type 
reports of current specific crime or en- 
forcement conditions—good or bad— 
issued by public officials and investi- 
gating groups of various kinds. Impact 
and distribution almost invariably are 
local. Those who must make policy 
decisions are not properly informed. 


Upgrading police personnel and ad- 
-ministration 


Police-personnel training, career in- 
ceritives, supervision and administration 
taking advantage of modern knowledge 
and techniques, and, above all, ade- 
quate salary are necessary to combat 
the powerful criminal elements with 
their substantial funds. These com- 
ments, of course, are equally true of all 
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tough enforcement problems, but that 
does not make them any the less true 
for action against organized crime. Es- 
sentially, this amounts to the drive 
for professionalization sweeping police 
ranks. New York State is trying to 
move as rapidly as the professionals 
desire through state-mandated minimum 
police-recruit training, in-service train- 
ing encouragement, and various pro- 
grams for higher education. 


ORGANIZED GAMBLING 


In May 1950 Tue Annars discussed 
gambling at length. A similar discus- 
sion today would reflect some varia- 
tions of operation. The Continental 
Wire Service has passed, to be followed 
in the next decade by Mr. Hirschfield 
with his Minneapolis “line” and others, 
who may be in the process of passing. 
Necessary services still are available, 
even though less directly. News- 
paper sports pages increasingly feature 
information useful only for gambling 
purposes—especially “the line.” 

Recent state and federal studies of 
gambling reveal: 


(1) Illegal-gambling operations are 
the major organized-crime problem 
today by any approach: social and 
economic impact, persons, money, or 
crimes involved. 

(2) Gambling proceeds are the treas- 
ury of organized crime and the major 
source of funds used to finance other 
criminal activities. 

(3) Without exception, 
underworld figures control 
gambling activities. 

(4) The nature, size, and complexity 
of the problem remain. 


powerful 
illegal- 


Consideration of gambling control 
problems was one magnet for the 
Apalachin meeting. 

A New York investigation com- 
menced in 1959 with a small, quiet 
college community and worked outward 


by merely following the apparent leads 
of gambling activity itself. The in- 
quiry soon fanned out through neigh- 
boring towns and into all nearby cities, 
then into Canada and many other 
states. Patterns of interrelationships, 
the bookmakers trinity of essential 
services (line, lay-off, race results), and 
related problems were clear for all to 
see. It is through control over or in- 
fluence on these services, most impor- 
tantly lay-off betting, that organized 
crime feeds upon illegal gambling. 

Our experience proved anew the 
absolute necessity of (a) continuous 
criminal-intelligence programs regard- 
ing over-all rackets and, particularly, 
their supply lines and suppliers; (b) a 
firm enforcement decision to maintain 
a realistic manpower allocation assigned 
full time to major gambling enforce- 
ment; (c) aggressive development of 
cases and prosecution; (d) education 
of the judiciary by enforcement of- 
ficials, after conviction and before 
sentence, regarding current racket 
activity, its implications, and the 
particular defendant’s role. 

Only such an approach has a chance 
of reaching the top men in illegal gam- 
bling, who now stand practically im- 
mune and beyond the reach of the 
law. Until they are convicted under 
reasonable penalty, gambling enforce- 
ment will receive and deserve the 
familiar revolving-door analogy. Sev- 
eral years’ ago, New York passed a 
felony law designed to stimulate more 
careful preparation of cases against top 
people in both the bookmaking and 
numbers, or policy, rackets. Prelimi- 
nary results are encouraging. 


The gambling legalization issue 


Many now seek an easy end to or- 
ganized crime and gambling: they say, 
legalize the activity and ipso facto 


3 New York State Commission of Investi- 
gation, Syndicated Gambling, February 1961. 
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eliminate the criminals and thereby 
any problems. Few responsible persons 
suggest complete legalization of all 
illegal gambling, and the current legal- 
ization proposals usually concern horse- 
race bookmaking. 

I do not believe this will work, aside 
from the often-discussed but seldom 
analyzed issues concerning morals, 
taxes, social-welfare consequences, or 
apparent present inability to construct 
a feasible mechanical system that can 
encompass the varieties of action, in 
and out of state, bookies now service. 
These issues warrant more careful 
public exploration than they have 
received to date. 

The basic reason these legalization 
proposals will not work is simple and 
wholly pragmatic. Bookies in the 
racket will not vanish on the judgment 
day of legalization, and no government 
bookmaking system can compete with 
the bookies. 

Some bookies are the endearing souls 
of Broadway fame and some are not. 
But all offer services, credit, and 
convenience beyond the -possibility” of 
government competition. To list a 
few: bookies provide a great variety 
of action upon races or sports events 
in or out of the state; they service 
the familiar combination parlays, round 
robins, back-to-back bets, and so on; 
they take simultaneous bets on horses 
and sports events; a quick telephoned 
bet from the desk takes thirty seconds; 
credit is available; they supply the ever 
helping hand—and condolences. 

Indeed, a major finding of the New 
York State inquiry was that book- 
making action was distributed as fol- 
lows: 42 per cent horse racing,.30 per 
cent baseball, 15 per cent basketball, 
12 per cent football, one per cent 
boxing and miscellaneous. Obviously, 
legalizing horse-race bookmaking will 
leave well over half of all present action 
unaffected. 


Legalization will not put the bookies 
out of business. The proposed systems 
of legalized betting offer austere, credit- 
less government betting parlors located 
throughout the community, and these 
must be physically visited to place a bet. 


“People will not abandon their bookies 


for that alternative—and the bookies, 
particularly, are not known to have any 
plans to abandon their clients. 


CoNCLUSION 


Organized crime today is a major 
social problem. Present enforcement 
resources and techniques are not ade- 
quate for the task of preventing this 
type of criminal activity. High public 
interest is not translated into govern- 
ment action. And there is no apparent 
prospect of meaningful future change. 

Exhortation may aid the soul but 
have little tangible effect in generating 
a movement toward the difficult objec- 
tive of effective governmental action 
against organized crime. This is 
especially important on the local level 
of government where the consequences 
of inertia and entrenched interests are 
most significant. The American Bar 
Association study and other studies 
have made major contributions but have 
failed to obtain adequate implementa- 
tion. 

How to overcome the present con- 
dition of relative ineffectiveness is 
worthy of substantial analysis. A dia- 
logue for this purpose between informed 
persons would seem valuable. Hope- 
fully, a number of sound governmental 
objectives acceptable to the general 
consensus of both public and informed 
opinion thus would be isolated. Re- 
sulting specific suggestions for action 
by government units, adaptable to indi- 
vidual conditions, would assist further . 
discussion and provide materials for 
potential action on the local and state 
levels. A substantial effort is essential 
to encourage this over-all process, en- 
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list necessary strong public support, and 
mount a meaningful effort. f 

Set forth above are (1) some ma- 
terials which may be helpful in per- 
suading others that it is important to 
have such a dialogue and to encourage 
thought regarding possible mechanisms 


toward that end and (2) a preliminary 
analysis of potential areas and attitudes 
through which constructive specific 
action may be generated on the primary 
level of local and state governments 
against current, organized, criminal 
activity. 


A Federal Viewpoint on Combating Organized Crime 


By HERBERT J. MILLER, Jr. 


Asstract: Organized crime presents the leading contempo- 
rary challenge to federal and state law-enforcement officials. 
Factors which frequently make effective prosecution difficult 
include: the effective organization and technical skills of the 
criminal syndicates, top racketeers’ insulation from the daily 
operations of their illegal enterprises, the use of complex busi- 
ness transactions and seemingly normal business operations to 
cloak illegal ventures, the unavailability of witnesses ready 
to testify regarding inside operations, and the control that 
racketeers sometimes gain over local law-enforcement officials. 
Under our federal system, the states have traditionally assumed 
primary responsibility for curtailing criminal activity and 
maintaining public order. However, with recently increased 
awareness of the national scope of the problem has come a 
greater role for the federal government in combating organized 
crime. The early federal statutes were directed at crimes of 
violence of the type most often committed at that time by 
notorious gangsters; more recent federal legislation has been 
aimed primarily at illegal-gambling activities. Federal. in- 
vestigative resources have been co-ordinated, and prosecution 
has been assigned to the recently enlarged Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division in the 
Department of Justice, whose members work with local United 
States Attorneys in developing and trying criminal cases under 
all available statutes. 


Herbert J. Miller, Jr., LL.B., Potomac, Maryland, is Assistant Attorney General, Crim- 
inal Division, United States Department of Justice, a position to which he was appointed 
March 4, 1961. He began the practice of law as Associate in the Washington office of 
Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin and Ellis and became a partner in 1958. His prac- 
tice has included presentation of matters before all major courts of original and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in the District of Columbia and before the principal administrative 
agencies. 
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UMEROUS exposés, investigations, 

and reports over the past several 
years have disclosed the parasitic 
grip which organized crime holds on 
many spheres of our society. Its in- 
fluence in the fields of politics and 
government has been subjected to the 
scrutiny of congressional committees, 
which have also considered its impact 
on labor and industry as well as on 
sports and entertainment.‘ Legislative 
interest, particularly when accompanied 
_ by the nationwide publicity of congres- 
sional investigations, has sparked the 
publication of serious studies of vari- 
ous aspects of organized crime.? Per- 
haps the most dramatic proof of the 
power wielded by organized crime in 
the United States is the estimate of its 
annual cost to the public, computed at 
$22 billion by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. This astounding total is the 
equivalent of a contribution of $128 
from every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 


1 Hearings before Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 87th Cong., Ist Sess. 
(1961); Hearings before Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Judiciary Committee on Legisla- 
tion Relating to Organized Crime, 87th Cong., 
1st Sess. (1961); Hearings before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Program to Curb Organized Crime and 
Racketeering, 87th Cong, Ist Sess. (1961); 
Hearings before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, 85th Cong., lst & 2nd 
Sess. (1957-58); Hearings before the Senate 
Committee to Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce, 81st Cong., 1st & 2nd 
Sess. (1950-51). 
“ 2 TYLER, ORGANIZED CRIME IN AMERICA 
(1962); Coox, A Two-Dorrar Ber MEANS 
Murder (1961); Reckress, Tue CRIME 
Prosrem 180-206 (3rd ed., 1961); Atlantic 
Monthly, November 1960, p. 50; Harper’s, 
November 1960, p. 33. See also CHICAGO 
CRIME COMMISSION ANN. Rer. (1961); ABA 
COMMISSION ON ORGANIZED CRIME AND Law 
ENFORCEMENT (1952). 

3 Statement of Attorney General Kennedy, 
Hearings before Subcommittee No. 5 of the 


Organized crime has not merely 
amassed a great deal of wealth. It has 
also blossomed forth from its meager 
early nineteenth-century beginnings * 
into a full-blown formidable corporate 
empire—‘‘a well organized national 
cartel, with international ties.’* It has 
developed into a smoothly operating 
mechanism with components such as 
executives, fiscal departments, legal 
departments, public-felations advisers, 
and laborers all working together to 
the detriment of the law-abiding public. 

The effect of this great accumulation 
of wealth and of this successful organ- 
izational structure has been to insulate 
the principal figures—the nation’s lead- 
ing racketeers—from effective prosecu- 
tion for criminal acts performed at 
their ultimate direction. They are 
rarely, if ever, at the scene of criminal 
activity. Instead, they leave the day- ` 
to-day operations of their unlawful 
gambling, prostitution, narcotics, extor- 
tion, or fraud ventures to the immediate 
direction of assistants who stand lower 
in the hierarchy. In addition, their 
financial resources enable them to use 
more scientific and sophisticated de- 
vices in executing their illegal schemes. 
This added ingenuity results in the 
increased complexity of the unlawful 
transactions in which they engage, 
multiplying severalfold the difficulties 
faced by investigators and prosecutors 
who attempt to trace the revenues of 
illegal ventures. Difficulties of proof 
are compounded because the criminal 
organization is usually able by induce- 
ment or intimidation to deter witnesses 
from giving testimony. And with the 
accumulation of wealth has come power 
over some local public officials, with 
whose connivance the leading racketeers 











House Judiciary Commiitee on Legislation 
Relating to Organized Crime, 87th Cong., 1st 
Sess. (1961). 
4 See TYLER, op. cit. supra, note 2 at 87-225. 
5 Id. at 3. 
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have become dominant and influential 
figures in their local communities. 


ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


The main burden of meeting the 
challenge presented by organized crime 
still rests on the law-enforcement agen- 
cies of our fifty states and their local 
communities. One recent commentator 
has observed that there are; about 
40,000 separate and distinct police 
agencies in the United States.* Not- 
withstanding the resulting lack of co- 
ordination and frequent disunity or 
conflict, these agencies, under our fed- 
eral system, must necessarily continue 
to assume the primary responsibility for 
enforcement of the criminal law. Some 
states and cities have responded to 
the challenge of organized crime effec- 
tively, but many law-enforcement agen- 
cies, handicapped by poorly trained 
personnel, inadequate equipment, juris- 
dictional limitations, or political restric- 
tions have not measured up to the 
assignment. 

Although the constitutional basis for 
federal criminal legislation under the 
commerce clause and other provisions 
of the Constitution has been clear for 
many years,’ the federal government 
has always been reluctant to assert and 
extend its power in this traditional area 
of states’ rights. When it appeared in 
the early 1930’s that federal interven- 
tion was desirable and necessary in 


8 Donnelly, Police Authority and Practices, 
339 Annals 90, 91 (1962). The Chicago 
Crime Commission has noted that there are 
350 municipal, county, and state police 
forces employing personnel totaling several 
thousand within a fifty-mile radius of Chi- 
cago. Peterson, Rackets in America, 49 J. or 
Crim. Law 583, 588 (1959). 

7The sending of lottery tickets through 
the mails was prohibited as early as 1890 (26 
Stat. 465, 18 U.S.C. 1302), and legislation 
forbidding the transportation of lottery tickets 
in interstate commerce was enacted in 1895 
(March 2, 1895, c. 191, 28 Stat. 963). See 
Champion v. Ames, 188 U.S. 321 (1902). 


order to deal effectively with crimes of 
violence perpetrated by armed gang- 
sters who roamed across state lines, 
such as John Dillinger and “Baby 
Face” Nelson, and by members of the 
then-existing criminal syndicates in 
Chicago and New York City, the At- 
torney General’s Conference on Crime 


-was convened in December 1934. At 


the outset of this conference, Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings referred 
to the “increasing demand for the 
extension of Federal power and an ap- 
parent assumption that therein lies the 
remedy,” but went on to say, “unfortu- 
nately, it is not a problem which can 
be so easily solved.”® According to 
Attorney General Cummings:°® 


Just how far the work of the Federal 
Department should go and just what the ` 
form of interrelation between the agencies 
representing the state and Federal Govern- 
ments should be, is, of course, one of the 
crucial questions which faces us in this 
Conference. Implicit in this phase of the 
matter there are constitutional questions 
and considerations of policy. Of this we 
may be sure, there is an urgent demand 
for an adequate solution; and an increasing 
necessity for the intimate and friendly 
cooperation of all official agencies in 
determining the best method of approach 
and in developing the most effective means 
of administration of which we are capable. 


The attention focused by this Con- 
ference on the problems created by 
interstate gangsters resulted in the pas- 
sage in many states of certain uniform 
statutes dealing with particular prob- 
lems of interstate crime control which 
had theretofore remained in the limbo 
of no man’s land. Uniform acts deal- - 
ing with interstate rendition of wit- 
nesses and interstate extradition of 
accused persons were enacted upon the 
recommendation of the Interstate Com- 


8 ATTY. Gen. CONFERENCE ON CRIME Pro- 
CEEDINGS 4 (1934). 
9 Ibid. 
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mission on Crime‘? In addition; in 
order to provide the sanction of federal 
law where it was most needed, the 
Seventy-third Congress enacted a group 
of significant statutes directed at the 
particular crimes of violence which 
were then of major concern. - The 
statutes enacted at this time, some at 
the request of the Department of Jus- 
tice, included a- bank-robbery law, a 
law directed at extortion or threats 
sent in interstate commerce, the Fugi- 
tive Felon Act, and an amendment to 
the kidnapping law.” 

Despite this interstate crime-control 
program of the mid-Thirties, the sta- 
tistical reports of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation documented a notice- 
able increase in crime during the 
1940’s. To focus public attention on 
the challenge to effective law enforce- 
ment presented by syndicated criminal 
activity, Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath called a conference which 
met in Washington on February 15, 
1950, under the designation of the 
Attorney General’s Conference on Or- 
ganized Crime. At the outset of this 
conference, Attorney General McGrath 
again expressed the reluctance of the 
federal government to become involved 
in local law enforcement.’ 


109 Uniform Laws Annotated 91 (wit- 
nesses); 9 Uniform Laws Annotated 263 
(extradition). 

11For a contemporaneous discussion of 
these statutes, see Symposium, Extending 
Federal Powers over Crime, 1 Law & 
Contemp, Pros. 399-508 (1934}. 

12 Iń opening the Conference, the then At- 
torney General remarked: 


“Let it be stated at once on behalf of the 
Federal agencies that it will not be the 
purpose of the Federal Government to usurp 
the functions of the State and local police, 
nor to conduct activities that extend beyond 
constitutional limitations or the usages of 
our people. We must never lose sight of 
the fundamental principle that local responsi- 
bility, fully realized, makes for sound govern- 
ment and healthy law enforcement. That is 
the true meaning of ‘States rights’ and ‘home 


‘The conference ultimately proposed 
two federal bills, and only one of these 
—the so-called Slot Machine Act %— 
became law. But both the conference 
and the hearings of the-Senate Investi- . 
gating Committee headed by Senator 
Estes Kefauver did much to arouse 


‘the public to the dangers of organized 


crime. The disclosures during the 
hearings of the Kefauver Committee 
warranted the Committee’s conclusion 
“that the tentacles of organized crime 
reach into virtually every community 
throughout the country.” 14 And the 
more recent hearings held in 1958 and 
1959 by the Senate Select Committee 


‘on Improper Activities in the Labor or 


Management Field, known as the Mc- 
Clellan Committee, disclosed a ‘con- 
certed effort by members of the crimi- 
nal syndicate to achieve legitimacy 
through association and control of 
labor unions and business firms. The 
McClellan Committee found the grow- 
ing power of the underworld and its 
infiltration of business and labor to be 
a critical national problem demanding 
immediate attention.** 

It was and is the consensus of the 
major federal, state, and local agencies 
which have studied the problem that 
the chief source of revenue for organ- 
ized crime is illegal gambling.* Al- 
though estimates of the revenue ob- 
tained through illegal gambling vary, it 
is generally agreed that the total sum 





rule? Conditions which breed contempt for 


~ Jaw can become only worse if we allow 


ourselves to be lured away from sound 
principle by the temptation to pass off State 
and municipal responsibilities to the Federal 
Government.” 


Art’y, Gen, CONFERENCE ON ORGANIZED CRIME 
7 (1950). : 

13 64 Stat. 1134, 15 U.S.C. 1171. 

14 Sen. Rep. No. 725, 82nd Cong., 1st Sess., 
2 (1951). 

16 Sen. Rep. No. 1139, 86th Cong., 2nd 
Sess., Part III, 509 (1960). 

16 Sew. Rep. No. 1310, 87th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 2 (1962). 
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amounts to billions of dollars annually. 
Most of these dollars flow into the 
coffers of organized crime, where they 
are used to finance other illegal activi- 
ties such as narcotics, prostitution, 
bootleg liquor, and various forms of 
racketeering enterprises such as extor- 
tion, shakedowns, and usury. Gam- 
bling profits are also used in financing 
legitimate businesses, both as a front 
for criminal rackets and as a genuine 
investment for illegally obtained funds 
which are, of course, not reported on 
tax returns. The accumulated wealth 
is also used to corrupt law enforcement 
and other public officials in order to 
secure their co-operation. 


Hoping to strike at the source of. 


much of the power wielded by organ- 
ized crime, Congress in 1951 enacted 
-the Wagering Stamp Tax Act, which 
provides that bookmakers must pur- 
chase $50 wagering stamps from the 
federal government and pay a 10 per 
cent excise tax each year on gross bets 
received.” It was anticipated that 
this federal statute would not only 
produce revenue but also would assist 
in identifying gamblers for prosecu- 
tion by state and local officials. Un- 
fortunately, .these high expectations 
have not been completely realized. 
Recently, while testifying before the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations on August 23, 1961, 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, revealed that book- ` 


makers are escaping the payment of 
billions of dollars of taxes required to 
be paid under this law.** 


17 65 Stat. 529, as amended, 26 U.S.C. 
4401-4411 

18 Hearings Before Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of Committee on 
Government Operations, 87th Cong., 1st Sess. 
98 (1961). It had been estimated that 
$400,000,000 in taxes would be collected under 
this Act. H. R. Rer. No. 586, 82nd Cong., 
Ist Sess. 54 (1951). However, the largest 
annual collection was $9,502,000 in 1953. 


. 


The experience of the past three dec- 
ades has proved that society cannot 
fight a major war against the unified 
ranks of organized crime with isolated 
squadrons of unco-ordinated troops. It 
has also shown that organized crime 
can survive public exposure by con- 
gressional committees and state legis- 
latures, by public and private crime 
commissions, by grand juries and 
prosecutors, and by crusading journal- 
ists, because the public’s interest in the 
menace of organized crime is sporadic 
and fluctuating. As Senator Kefauver 
prophetically observed in 1952, “We 
have learned by sad experience in this 
country, that investigations do not 
exorcise organized crime. It almost 
seems as if the contrary were true; 
forced to lie fallow for a time, organized 
crime sprouts new and more profitable 
forms.” 1° 

These three decades of experience 
have further proved that, in the face 
of modern techniques of organized 


. crime, local law enforcement, no matter 


how capable it be, needs federal help 
in dealing with criminal syndicates, 
especially those whose operations cross 
state lines. President Kennedy gave 
explicit recognition to this need in his 
first Annual Message to the Congress 
on the State of the Union on January 
30, 1961 when he stated:?° “Organized 

. crimes cost the taxpayers millions 
of dollars each year, making it essential 
that we have improved enforcement 
and new legislative safeguards.” 


CURRENT FEDERAL EFFORTS 


Drawing heavily on the lessons 
learned from the failures of the past 





Sen. Rep. No. 1310, 87th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
32 (1962). 

19 Introduction, ABA COMMISSION ON OR- 
GANIZED CRIME, ORGANIZED CRIME AND Law 
ENFORCEMENT, xxiv-xxv (1952). 

20 PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unitep Srates, Joun F. Kenwepy, No. 11 
(1961). 
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thirty years and reflecting the increased 
public awareness of the problems, the 
federal government is today engaged 
in a full-scale, long-term campaign to 
combat the growing American under- 
world. This renewed law-enforcement 
effort has been marked by new anti- 
gambling and antiracketeering legisla- 
tion, increased manpower, and close 
co-ordination among federal investi- 
gative agencies. The aim of the pro- 
gram may be simply stated: to 
identify, prosecute, and convict persons 
actively engaged in organized crime. 


Antigambling legislation 


In order to strike at the illegal-gam- 
bling enterprises which produce sub- 
stantial revenue for the underworld, the 
Eighty-seventh Congress in 1961 con- 
tributed several new weapons to the 
federal government’s law-enforcement 
arsenal. The most significant of these 
are statutes prohibiting travel in inter- 
state commerce to aid racketeering 
enterprises, the interstate use of wire- 
communications facilities for betting, 
and the interstate transportation of 
wagering paraphernalia.” The wire- 
communication statute, which in vari- 
ous forms had failed of passage during 
the past fifty years,” is designed pri- 
marily to deny bookmakers and their 
reinsurers, the lay-off bettors, the use 
of the telephone—an indispensable tool 


2175 Stat. 498, 18 U.S.C. 1952 (interstate 
and foreign travel or transportation in aid of 
racketeering enterprises); 75 Stat. 492, 18 
U.S.C. 1953 (interstate transportation of 
wagering paraphernalia); 75 Stat. 491, 18 
U.S.C. 1084 (transmission of wagering in- 
formation). 

22On the occasion of signing these three 
bills into law on September 13, 1961, the 
President remarked: “These pieces of legisla- 
tion are the culmination, in these three areas, 
of years of effort by the Federal Government 
and by the Congress to place more effective 
tools in the hands of local, state and national 
police.” N.Y. Times, Sept. 14, 1961, p. 16, 
col. 4. 


of their trade. The Wagering Para- 
phernalia Act makes it a felony know- 
ingly to send betting records or material 
for bookmaking, pools on sporting 
events, and numbers rackets in inter- 
state commerce or in the mail. 

In addition to illegal gambling, the 
“travel” act is aimed at the huge 
profits in the traffic in liquor, narcotics, 
and prostitution, as well as the use of 
these funds to corrupt local officials 
and for their use in racketeering in the 
labor-management field. The primary 
purpose of the “travel” act is to enable 
the federal government to take effective 
action against the racketeer who con- 
ducts an unlawful business but lives 
far from the scene in comfort and 
safety. Because the kingpins involved 
in illegal-gambling, liquor, narcotics, 
and prostitution enterprises are often 
able to conduct their ventures by re- 
mote control and make only occasional 
supervisory visits to the scene of opera- 
tion, they may readily elude local law- 
enforcement agencies. Consequently, 
the bill proposed by the Department of 
Justice, and supported by local law- 
enforcement officials, focused on the 
interstate travel of such individuals 
or their agents rather than on their 
specific illegal practices. 

As enacted, the statute makes crimi- 
nal only a course of conduct in which 
three elements are present: (1) inter- 
state travel or use of any facility in 
interstate commerce, (2) with an intent 
to engage in conduct which furthers 
an unlawful activity as defined in the 
statute, (3) followed by the commis- 
sion or attempt to commit one of the 
enumerated acts which constitute the 
furtherance of an unlawful activity. 
“Unlawful activity” is defined as: 


(1) any business enterprise involving gam- 
bling, liquor on which the Federal excise 
tax has not been paid, narcotics, or pros- 
titution offenses in violation of the laws of 
the State in which they are committed or 
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of the United States, or (2) extortion or 
bribery in violation of the laws of the 
State in which committed or of the United 
States. 


Although it is the illegally motivated 
crossing of a state boundary which sup- 
plies the necessary federal interest, the 
criminal act is not completed until the 
person who has crossed the state line 
or used the interstate facility commits 
some overt act in furtherance of the 
illegal venture.?* 

The new antigambling legislation 
passed in 1961 has already proved its 
utility, primarily against active gam- 
bling operators and regional figures 
rather than against dominant racket- 
eers. Not the least of the new legisla- 
tion’s effects is the expansion it has 
occasioned in the investigative juris- 
diction of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. When there is reason to 
suspect that interstate travel, trans- 
portation, or communication is involved 
in an otherwise local gambling opera- 
tion or other racketeering enterprises, 
the formidable investigative resources 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
may now be put to work. 

Between September 13, 1961 and 
April 1, 1963, prosecution was author- 
ized in fifty-seven separate investiga- 
tions. Of this total, indictments have 
been returned in forty-one cases in- 
volving 163 defendants. These indict- 
ments cover a number of different situa- 
tions ranging from the operations of 
gambling casinos to large-scale numbers 
operations, open horse-room bookmak- 
ing, large-scale dice games, widespread 
handbook operations, and extortion. A 
single numbers operation, one of the 
largest to be uncovered, involved total 
receipts of $20,000 per day. Twenty- 


23 See the author’s more extensive dis- 
cussion of this statute in The Travel Act: A 
New Statutory Approach to Organized Crime 
in the United States, Duqursne L. Rev. 
forthcoming (1963). 


. 


five cases went to trial during this 
period; convictions resulted in twenty 
cases involving fifty-five persons. Sig- 
nificantly, the federal courts have thus 
far indicated a greater willingness to 
mete out jail sentences than has been 
the experience in cases involving viola- 
tions of the Wagering Tax Act. Al- 
though the constitutionality and many 
legal issues concerning the application 
of these statutes await authoritative 
court decision, the statutes have already 
demonstrated their usefulness as tools 
for prosecuting illegal ventures which 
might otherwise be beyond the reach 
of law-enforcement agencies.?”* 


Other available statutes 


Though many racketeers have be- 
come educated by skilled tax counsel 
to the more obvious means whereby 
income-tax evasion is detected, the 
income-tax laws are still a prime en- 
forcement weapon in many current 
racketeer investigations. In 1962 two 
of the nation’s biggest underworld 
figures, Michael Coppola, of New York 
and Miami, and Frank Wortman, South 
Illinois rackets boss, were convicted on 
income-tax evasion charges and sen- 
tenced to prison terms. In addition, 
the tax laws may be used to bring 
federal law enforcement to bear on cor- 
rupt local officials. One recent example 
involved the mayor of Gary, Indiana, 
George Chacharis, who pleaded guilty 
in mid-trial, on December 12, 1962, to 
charges of evading federal income tax 
on his bribe receipts, terminating nearly 
five years of effort by agents of the 
Internal Revenue Service which began 
on February 4, 1958. 

Illegal traffic in narcotics has sub- 
jected several leading racketeers to the 


24Jt should be noted that the Eighty- 
Seventh Congress also enacted legislation 
strengthening the Slot Machine Act of 1951, 
See Gambling Device Act of 1962, P. L. 
No. 87-840, 76 Stat. 1075 (Oct. 18, 1962). 
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substantial penalty provisions of the 
federal narcotics statutes. Although 
the mandatory sentencing provisions of 
these laws have often been criticized 
by federal judges and other com- 
mentators, these laws have been ap- 
propriately invoked with full force 
against some principal figures in the 
national hierarchy of organized crime 
whose activities have come to the at- 
tention of the Bureau of Narcotics. 
Last June, for example, in the Southern 
District of New York, sentences ranging 
from fifteen years to five years were 
imposed on five ringleaders of a mari- 
juana importing company. In July in 
the same district, sentences ranging 
from forty years to twelve years, and 
aggregating 276 years, were imposed 
upon thirteen of the nation’s most 
- flagrant narcotics violators.* 

As racketeers infiltrate labor unions 
and legitimate businesses, a wide va- 
riety of other federal criminal statutes 
may come into play. The bribery pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the extortion provisions of the Hobbs 
Anti-Racketeering Act, for example, 
have frequently been invoked against 
racketeer: activities. In specialized 
cases, the antitrust laws may also be 
applied to deter the natural monopo- 
listic instincts of organized criminal 
activity. A recent indictment against a 
leading midwestern racketeer under the 
bankruptcy-fraud statutes was based 
upon a relatively new type of organized 
criminal activity. In this and similar 
cases, the racketeer and his associates 
set out to obtain a maximum return on 
a minimum investment by means of a 
merchandising swindle run through a 
front man. The basic plan involves 
obtaining merchandise, usually furni- 
ture or jewelry, on credit, disposing of 
the merchandise quickly by sale or 


25 See United States v. Agueci, 310 F. 2d 
817 (2d Cir. 1962), cert. denied 31 USL. 
WEEK 3318 (April 1, 1963). 
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otherwise, usually within ninety days, 
and then disappearing and defaulting 
on the “loan” taken from the defrauded 
creditors. f 
Generally applicable federal statutes 
like those prohibiting perjury, obstruc- 
tion of justice, contempt, and false 
statements to federal agencies have also 
played major roles in the federal effort 
against organized crime. The first 
three statutes are necessary adjuncts 
to the effective use of grand-jury in- 
vestigations by- federal prosecutors. 
The false-statements statute requires 
that racketeers, like all other persons 
dealing with the federal government, 
disclose all material facts truthfully 
when obligated to do so. Thus, one 
leading New York racketeer was re- 
cently indicted for submitting false 
statements in connection with the pur- 
chase of a house insured by the Vet- 
erans Administration. A minor figure 
in the Midwest has been similarly in- 
dicted for falsely stating on a radio- 
telephone application to the Federal 
Communications Commission that he 
had never been convicted of a felony. 


Criminal investigations 


‘Regardless of the statutory violation 
involved, the success of any federal ef- 
fort against organized crime depends on 
the skill and painstaking effort of the 
federal investigative agencies. Each of 
the principal federal agencies, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Internal 
Revenue Service, and Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, operates autonomously within 
its own defined jurisdiction and utilizes 
those techniques which its experience 
suggests to be most ‘effective. In some 
situations, agents have been able to 
operate as undercover men with con- 
siderable success. Much investigative 
effort is expended in developing in- 
formants who possess current infor- 
mation regarding the activities of the 
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principal targets and in seeking cor- 
roboration of this information. 

The investigative process is often a 
long and tedious one, and a substantial 
period of time may elapse between the 
initiation of an investigation and a 
conviction. In the typical tax investi- 
gation involving a leading racketeer or 
public official, for example, extensive 
audits of the tax affairs of countless 
relatives, friends, associates, and busi- 
hess entities connected with the target 
of the investigation must be conducted. 
Banks and brokerage firms must be 
circularized for accounts of the subject. 
Real-estate records and licensing agen- 
cies must be checked. Department 
stores, specialty shops, and insurance 
companies must be canvassed for leads 
to the subject’s financial status. In 
addition, numerous third parties must 
be questioned, and it is here that 
the investigation can flounder. Hostile 
witnesses evade service of process, inter- 
pose legal objections to its validity, 
evade questions, and commit outright 
perjury in an effort to protect the sub- 
ject involved. Frequently, this hostil- 
ity is engendered by a very real fear 
of reprisal from the underworld. Con- 
versely, the fear of a perjury prosecu- 
tion or a contempt action has impelled 
many such persons to produce the 
testimony which is vitally needed to fill 
out the mosaic of a successful tax or 
other. prosecution. 

It is not widely understood that 
within the federal government alone 
there are more than twenty-five investi- 
gative agencies with jurisdiction which 
may reach certain phases of organized 
criminal activity. Included among these 
are the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, both within the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, Internal Revenue 
Service, Bureau of Narcotics, Bureau 
of Customs, and the Secret Service, all 
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under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department. As a result of this dif- 
fusion of responsibility, there have 
been occasions in the past when infor- 
mation discovered by one of these 
agencies has not come to the attention 
of others which might utilize the 
information more effectively. In other 
instances, two or more investigative 
agencies have been inquiring as to 
the activity of a single individual or 
investigating a racketeering situation 
without combining their information or 
talents to avoid duplication. A signifi- 
cant stride toward the elimination of 
duplicate effort was achieved with the 
centralization of available intelligence 
data in one section of the Criminal 
Division. 


Organized Crime 
Section 


and Racketeering 


The Organized Crime and Racket- 
eering Section of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Criminal Division has been 
charged by the Attorney General with 
the primary responsibility for directing 
and co-ordinating all federal investi- 
gative and prosecuting resources avail- 
able for the campaign against organized 
crime. During the past two years, the 
legal personnel of the Section has been 
gradually expanded from a staff of 
eighteen to its present strength of sixty 
attorneys. In addition, each United 
States Attorney is charged with giving 
special attention to racketeering prob- 
lems in his district, and special organ- 
ized-crime units have been established 
in United States Attorneys’ offices in 
such key metropolitan areas as New 
York, Chicago, Miami, and Los Angeles. 

To remedy certain past deficiencies, 
the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section has now been designated as the 
repository of all available federal intel- 
ligence data on organized-crime activi- 
ties. Today, a special Intelligence Unit 
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of the Section is’ devoting all of its 
efforts to the filing, cataloguing, and 
digesting of all information concerning 
designated criminal figures as these 
data are fed to it from all the federal 
agencies. Based upon available intel- 
ligence data, priorities are established. 
Principal effort is directed at develop- 
ing significant criminal violations by 
leading racketeers, many of whom have 
been dominant figures for some twenty- 
five or thirty years. Where these ef- 
forts are not particularly productive, 
emphasis is frequently directed to sub- 
ordinate figures within the hierarchy, 
in the hope that these may eventually 
develop the additional evidence neces- 
sary to prosecute the dominant figures 
successfully, as well as to curtail the 
illegal enterprises conducted by the 
subordinates. 

Under the current federal approach, 
the attorneys of the Department of 
Justice are frequently active partici- 
pants during the early stages of investi- 
gations. It has been noted that “one 
of the most complex questions in rela- 
tion to the functioning of the prose- 
cutor’s office is exactly what role a 
prosecutor must play in connection 
with making criminal investigations.” 7° 
The flexible relationship which cur- 
rently prevails between the federal 
prosecutor and the federal investigator 
reflects to some extent the thinking of 
those who believe that closer co-opera- 
tion between these parties is essential 
to a solution of the problems presented 
by organized crime. However, no ef- 
fort is currently being made on the 
federal level to establish a “rackets 
squad” composed of both lawyers and 
investigators such as exists in some 
local offices.” Attorneys from the De- 


26Ploscowe and Spiero, The Prosecuting 
Attorney’s Office and the Control of Organized 
Crime, ABA Commission Rep. 217, 246 
(1952). 

27 Id. at 249-250. 
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partment of Justice work closely in the 
field with the agencies in order to 
evaluate available evidence, suggest ad- 
ditional investigation, avoid duplication 
of investigative effort, foster inter- 
agency co-operation; and anticipate 
legal pitfalls. Once the work of the 
agency has neared its conclusion, the 
attorney who is intimately familiar 
with the investigation is best equipped 
to continue the investigative effort, if 
necessary, by means of a federal grand 
jury. 

New approaches have been devel- 
oped by a fresh survey of existing fed- 
eral statutes. For example, scattered 
throughout the United States Code are 
some thirty-five immunity provisions 
which guarantee a witness in proceed- 
ings before certain agencies an absolute 
immunity from prosecution in return 
for testimony which might otherwise 
be incriminating. Failure to testify after 
the grant of such immunity may result 
in contempt actions and prison sen- 
tences. Immunity provisions have been 
used with great success against con- 
victed narcotics peddlers in obtaining 
information from them about active 
narcotics rings with which they have 
been associated. The immunity pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 have also 
been utilized in obtaining evidence 
leading to the indictment and convic- 
tion of several union officials on labor 
racketeering charges. A recent decision 
by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit, which affirmed 
the contempt conviction of a recalci- 
trant witness who had been granted 
immunity under the Federal Com- 
munications Act by a Delaware Federal 
Grand Jury investigating alleged viola- 
tions of the new law prohibiting the 
interstate transmission by wire of 
wagering information, may be a major 
break-through in the battle to seal off 
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the channels of interstate commerce to 
large-scale gambling operations.*® 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that the current federal effort 
directed against organized crime is only 
beginning. Although the last two years 
have yielded impressive results in some 
areas, it would be unrealistic to assume 
that substantial inroads into organized 
crime can be made in the span of a 
few years. New legislation, such as 
amendments to the Wagering Tax Act 
and a wire-tap act with necessary pre- 
cautions, may be desirable. . Additional 
manpower may be necessary. Constant 
and flexible evaluation of current tech- 
niques by investigative agencies and 
federal prosecutors certainly appears 
essential in order to ensure the most 
efficient and effective approach. 

At the state level, as well, it is evi- 
dent that re-evaluation may well be 
long overdue. As Senator Kefauver 
and others have pointed out:*° 


[The roots of organized crime] lie deep 
in the every day administration and func- 
tioning of the criminal law in the self- 
governing units of our country: our cities, 
towns, counties, and states. No matter 
how organized crime may proliferate 
through the interstate facilities and opera- 
tions, in the last analysis it lives by viola- 


tion of local and state laws, by the ability . 


to flout local enforcement of criminal 
justice, and to form corrupt, profitable 
alliances with local public servants, civic 
employees, municipal or state officials. 


The criticisms of many local prose- 
cutors’ offices and of state law enforce- 
ment generally, which were made in the 
American Bar Association Commission 


28 Marcus v. United States, 310 F. 2d 143 
(3rd Cir. 1962), cert. denied 31 U. S. 3298 
(March 18, 1963). 

29 Iniroduction, ABA COMMISSION ON OR- 
GANIZED CRIME, Organized Crime and Law 
Enforcement, xvii (1952). 
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Report in 1952, appear to be equally 
valid today.2° Enactment of new fed- 
eral statutes and efforts at law enforce- 


-ment on the federal level are only por- 


tions of the total effort which must be 
made by governments at all levels. The 
major task of evaluating and improving 
state and local efforts in this field is 
worthy of the renewed attention of all 
persons interested in effective criminal- 
law enforcement. 

Basic to the whole problem, of 
course, is the need for increased public 
awareness of the threat of organized 
crime and support for effective law- 
enforcement measures. It may be true, 
as Walter Lippmann and others have 
observed, that public opinion will not 
be aroused so long as the most offensive 
activities of organized crime personally 
touch only isolated persons and so long 
as organized crime continues to cater 
to certain basic human needs.” But 
recent federal experience fails to sup- 
port this thesis. On the contrary, the 
Department of Justice has found that 
effective federal law-enforcement activ- 
ity can often awaken the public so as 
to spur state and local officials to carry 
out responsibilities which are ultimately 
theirs. Such was the case recently in 
the Newport, Kentucky area. Opti- 
mistically viewed, therefore, the federal 
effort against organized crime is not 
merely a stopgap remedy for ineffective 
local law enforcement but can serve as 
a catalyst in activating local officials 
and encouraging them to do their share 
in eliminating this menace to our na- 
tional institutions. 


30 Ploscowe and Spiero, supra, note 27; 
Olney, Federal, State and Local Cooperation 
in Law Enforcement, ABA COMMISSION Rep. 
271 (1952). 

31 Lippmann, The Underworld as Servant, 
in TYLER, ORGANIZED Crime In AMERICA 58 
(1962); Tyler, The Matrix of Organized 
Crime, id. at 41, 48 (1962). 


An Interdisciplinary Attack on Organized Crime 


By Gus TYLER 


ABSTRACT: Organized crime is a many-sided institution. 
The effort to cope with it requires the thinking of many 
disciplines and the co-ordination of many agencies. The first 
line of defense is the law-enforcement system. But, by itself, 
law enforcement cannot deal with the problem, either to 
control or to eradicate. The case for a new interdisciplinary 
and multidisciplinary attack on organized crime is implicit in 
three facts: first, the growth and present immensity of organ- 
ized crime; second, its capacity for renewal and adaptation ; 
third, the contributions to the understanding of organized 
crime by men of many callings who have not been or are not 
primarily law officers or criminologists. An unofficial institute or 
center on organized crime could co-ordinate knowledge, insight, 
and action; could serve in a tutorial capacity for future profes- 
sionals in the field; could propose rounded approaches to the 
problem to deal with both symptoms and causes. 
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AN INTERDISCIPLINARY ATTACK ON ORGANIZED CRIME 


RGANIZED crime is like the 

fabled elephant: different things 
to different people. The blind men 
pronounced the animal a rope, a snake, 
a.wall, or a tree trunk, depending on 
where their hands fell. Likewise, or- 
ganized crime has meant different 
things to different men, depending on 
the discipline applied. The various 
views have not been stated by “blind 
men.” Indeed, some of the commen- 
tators on organized crime have, over 
the decades, been among the keenest 
observers of our social scene. Yet, in- 
evitably, they discuss the phenomenon 
in the idiom of their special ‘interest. 

In the first instance, the agencies 
of the Jaw have advanced ideas and 
actions to deal with organized crime. 

` That is quite natural, for organized 
crime is crime: a war on society to be 
fought off by the warriors of law and 
order, the official agencies of govern- 
ment. But, just as war is too big a 
thing to be left to generals, and cer- 
tainly the prevention of wars too com- 
plex an item to be left to the military, 
so, too, is organized crime—and its 
prevention—too complex a thing to be 
left to the police. . 

The enforcement agencies are our 
first line of defense against crime, in- 
cluding organized crime. An effective 
policing can do more than contro] the 
symptoms of social disorder. Proper 
enforcement can also be a deterrent. 

Yet, in our: great social war against 
organized crime, the police—like the 
generals—cannot singlehandedly guaran- 
tee either peace or victory. A more 
comprehensive approach is indicated. 

This essay proposes a first step 
toward such a rounded attack on the 
problem: a mating of theoreticians 
with practitioners, not simply to im- 
prove present efforts but also—and per- 
haps primarily—to enrich the under- 
standings and practices of those who 
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will be addressing themselves to the 
problem in the future. 

Three major aspects of organized 
crime today. argue for such a combined 
view by many disciplines and many 
agencies: ; 

First, organized crime is so great and 
its influence so massive that only a 
portion of the organized-crime struc- 
ture would be touched by even the 
most skillful enforcement. 

Second,: the historic roots of organ- 
ized crime are so old and its capacity 
to refresh and renew itself so patent 
that it must be dealt with not only for 
the crimes it commits here and now 
but also for its impact on our society 
in the coming years. 

Third, because organized crime re- 
flects and affects our total culture and 
its separate institutions, it has pro- 
voked articulate thinking by many who, 
although not narrowly involved in law 
enforcement or criminology per se, 
have much to add to our knowing and 
know-how. E 

Let us briefly consider each of these 
categories. 

What is the total take of organized 
crime in America? Tracing its growth 
is like graphing our gross national 
product (GNP) rising steadily over the 
decade. 

Testifying before ‘a senatorial com- 
mittee investigating racketeering in the 
1930’s, Dr. Clayton Ettinger, author 
of The Problem of Crime, noted that 
“investigators who have attempted to 
estimate the annual cost of crime in 
the United States have arrived at totals 
of at least $13 billion, a figure that 
appears almost fantastic.” + 

Rather startled, the committee chair- 
man, Senator Royal S. Copeland, noted 


1U. S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Commerce, Hearings, In- 
vestigation of Racketeering, .73d Congress, 
1933, Vol. 1, part 1, p. 252. 
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that “when you contrast that with the 
total earnings of our people, reduced 
now to about $50,000,000,000 a year, 
it means that practically 1 dollar out 
of 4 spent by our people in the United 
States per year is spent because of 
crime.” 

Testifying before the same com- 
mittee, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
sociologist, historian, and criminologist, 
recorded that “the combined crime and 
racket bill has been estimated by the 
latest competent students as running 
between $12,000,000,000 and $18,000,- 
000,000 a year.... This appalling 
crime bill is produced primarily by 
organized criminal gangs and racket- 
eers, for the total depredations of iso- 
lated criminals—the lone wolves of the 
underworld—are slight by comparison.” 

Barnes pointed out in 1933 that the 
crime bill was about twice the size of 
the fixed debt of the American farmer 
and more than three times the war 
debts owed by European states to the 
United States. The crime bill was four 
times as great as the national budget, 
then at $4 billion, and about seven 
times the size of the federal deficit for 
the previous year. 

In 1935 Martin Mooney, the author 
who invented the phrase “Crime In- 
corporated,”’ insisted: 


Crime is America’s biggest business. From 
Washington, officially has come the state- 
ment that crime costs America fifteen bil- 
lion dollars a year... . Add up the yearly 
income of General Motors, United States 
Steel, the Hearst papers, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, the National City Bank 
and twenty-five other large and powerful 
business enterprises of the country and 
there you have a little over half of what 
crime and racketeering earmark for their 
own coffers each year. 


In 1950 the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee concluded that there 


2 Ibid, p. 710. 
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was a crime syndicate in America 
running a $22 billion industry.* 
In 1958 Virgil Peterson concluded:4 


Since 1950 major crime has been increasing 
at a rate four times as fast as population 
and the particularly frightening aspect of 
this picture is the one of organized crime, 
a vicious underworld that is waxing fat on 
both legitimate and illegitimate sources. 


In 1959 Robert Kennedy, later to 
become United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, concluded that “the situation is 
far more critical now than it has ever 
been. In some communities in the 
U. S. local law enforcement is com- 
pletely under the control of gangsters. 
A large number of businesses are con- 
trolled by the underworld.” 5 

One thoughtful journalist, describing | 
the “private government of crime,” 
points out that the pay-off of the 
underworld to the police is greater than 
the total payroll of all our American 
police departments! ° ; 

One of our most highly respected 
political scientists, after a classic and 
almost definitive study of campaign 
finances, concludes that the underworld 
is responsible for about. 15 per cent of 
all political money in America, about 
$16 million in 1952.7 . 

Every numerical attempt to gauge 
the dimensions of the underworld, how- 
ever, is basically a “guesstimate,” as 
the authors are quite ready to admit. 
For there really is no rod for measuring 


3U. S., Congress, Senate, Special Committee 
to Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce, Third Interim Report, May 1, 
1951. ` 

4 Virgil Peterson, “Fighting Nationally Or- 
ganized Crime,” Vital Speeches, October 15, 
1958, p. 150. 

5 Nation’s Business, May 1959. 

8 Daniel P. Moynihan, “The Private Gov- 
ernment of Crime,” The Reporter, July 6, 
1961. 

7 Alexander Heard, The Costs of Democracy 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960), p. 163. 
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the magnitude of organized crime in 
America. It took American economists 
many years to devise means for deter- 
mining the gross national product; 
there they were dealing more or less 
with revealed factors of legitimate en- 
terprises reporting to a variety of 
agencies on income, taxes, payrolls, 
gross receipts, premiums, carloadings, 
and so on. To determine the gross 
take of the underworld is a far more 
complex and elusive undertaking. The 
illegitimate side of the underworld 
operation is a cash business with no 
reported income, no payrolls, no social- 
security tax, no floating of stock, and 
no need for even partial, let alone full, 
disclosure. Indeed, the very continu- 
ance of these operations requires 
secrecy. Until gambling, prostitution, 
and narcotics are legalized, we are 
likely never to know the size of these 
businesses. The take in the industrial 
rackets is equally beyond measurement. 
The businessman who pays for protec- 
tion does not enter the item in his 
ledger as disbursement to crime but as 
labor relations or public relations, in- 
surance, or research. The businessman 
with a “silent” partner shares his 
profit but never records the split as 
payment to the underworld! To the 
accountant or to the revenue agent, this 
division of profit is no different from 
any other partnership arrangement. 
The nexus of extortion that links the 
parties is not penned in some special 
purple ink of accountancy. ' 
The most difficult of all incomes to 
trace and allocate to organized crime, 
however, is that derived from legiti- 
mate or pseudo-legitimate operations. 
- There is the income of the agent, who 
places entertainers in spots that are 
owned either by one of “the boys” or 
by a strictly straight businessman who 
prefers not to incur the disfavor of the 
mob. There is the income of the 
entrepreneur who has converted his 
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“dirty” money into a “clean” business 
that is supported, when necessary, by 
mob muscle and social influence. There 
is the financier, multiplying his primi- 
tive accumulation through “trustees,” 
who act as his fronts and money 
managers. Most of these legitimate 
earnings are reckoned as part of the 
GNP but are rarely separated out as 
items chargeable to the account of the 
mob. 

At one time, these “legit” operations 
were merely fronts to establish a re- 
spectable source of income to some 
individual whose real income was de- 
rived from illegitimate activities. But, 
today, there is reason to believe that 
the underworld may derive as much of 
its net earnings from the legal and open 
as from the illegal and concealed. 

In 1959 Life magazine estimated 
total income of organized crime to be 
10 per cent of the GNP—which 
would set it at about $55 billion a year 
in 1963.8 

Historically, organized crime in this 
country is as old as the nation itself. 
Our earliest pirates are among the first 
of the genus. They were organized; 
they ran a profitable business; they 
often had tight political ties with 
colonial governments; they even had 
arrangements for sharing spoils with 
their political allies. 

The revolutionary period produced 


.several gangs that were based in the ~ 


conflicts between Tories and patriots. 
These “social bandits”? to use the 
handy phrase of E. J. Hobsbawm,® 
based themselves on friendly popu- 
lations and busied themselves with 
marauding acts against the political 
enemy. 

The early nineteenth century pro- 
duced a variety of gangs: the city mobs 


8 Quoted, ibid. 

3E. J. Hobsbawm, Social Bandits and 
Primitive Rebels (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1959). 
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of New York?° and San Francisco," 
arising out of the ethnic frictions, 
poverty, and crude politics of the early 
metropolises; the highwaymen, gam- 
blers, cutthroats, and slave snatchers of 
the old West, such as John Murrell +? 
.in his operations along the Natchez 
trace; the river and port pirates such 
as Jean Lafitte in New Orleans. 

The latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury produced the James, Dalton, Belle 
Starr, and Younger gangs, encouraged 
not simply by the lawlessness of the 
frontier but also by the profound social 
antagonisms that rent the nation in 
the decades before and after the Civil 
War.” ; 

The end of the century produced in- 
numerable gangs of frontier gun ‘toters 
who were either mercenaries or prime 
parties in multiple social struggles over 
the new wealth of the nation—land, 
cattle, grazing fields, mining, and 
timber ‘properties. These were engaged 
in unofficial wars for title over economic 
empires. 

The early twentieth century saw the 
rise of great city-wide gang combina- 
tions, usually in alliance with the 
nouveaux riches and the nouveaux 
politiques. Here there was a merger 
of the prepolitical city mob with the 
new breed of ward heeler in a push for 
status and governmental influence as 
well as for money.'* 


10 Herbert Asbury, The Gangs of New York’ 


(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927). 

11 Herbert Asbury, The Barbary Coast 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933). See 
also Virgil Peterson, The Barbarians in Our 
Midst (Boston: Little, Brown, 1952), for the 
story of Chicago. 

12 Jonathan Daniels, The Devil’s Backbone 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962), see refer- 
ences to Murrell, who is also briefly men- 
tioned in Mark Twain’s Life on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

18 Gus Tyler, Organized Crime in America 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1962), pp. 92-95. 

14 Kenneth Allsop, The Bootleggers and 
Their Era (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
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The Prohibition years saw these 
gangs merged into a feudal con- 
federation, delineating geographic and 
trade jurisdictions, enforcing internal 
arrangements through a variety of Pax 
Romana. 

‘The post-Prohibition era saw gangs, 
with new recruits, reaching into the 


industrial rackets on a wide scale, 


moving underworld money into upper 
world transactions, developing a neat- 
ness and nicety in style. 

The long history of organized crime 
in America gives little evidence that 
organized crime will just vanish, sur- 
feited into nonexistence by its suc- 
cesses. Each decade produces new 
recruits. They appear easy to come 
by whether for the refined or the rough 
end of the operations. From our 
licensed professions of law and ac- 
countancy, the underworld is able to 
draw talents without which it. would 
have great difficulty in operating its 
mixed. economy of legitimate and il- 
legitimate enterprise. And, from the 
warring street gangs of the 1960’s, it can 
draw its fighting men for the serious 
strifes of the 1970’s and 1980's. 

Over the generations, there have been 
protests against the power of the law- 
less at both community and national 
levels. There has been legislation; 
there has been a continuous slew of 
investigations; there have been citizen 
upheavals expressed in vigilantism and 
in political reform. There have been 
lawmen whose courage reached unbe- 
lievable heights of dedicated heroism. 





1962); Jonathan Root, One Night in July 
(New York: Coward-McCann, 1962); Dennis 
Tilden Lynch, Criminals and Politicians (New . 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1932). 

15 Tyler, op. cit, pp. 365-373; Albert K. 
Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1955); Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd 
E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960); Herbert A. 
Bloch and Arthur Niederhoffer, The Gang 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1958). 
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There has been a virtual halt of im- 
migration and a significant softening of 
economic conflict. Yet organized crime 
continues, with changed names and 
changed modus operandi. The institu- 
tion survives the men—and grows. 

The present menace is real and 
frightening. In a society dedicated to 
the rights of the individual, organized 
crime deprives’ many individuals of 
their inalienable rights, not by turn- 
ing the overwhelming power of the 
state against a citizen, but by exercis- 
ing the power of private government 
against the nonconformist. Strikers 
lose their right to picket; businessmen 
lose their right to buy, manufacture, 
and sell as they please and are forced 
to accept unwanted junior or senior 
partners; citizens lose the right to 
testify and others are forced to bear 
false witness. Even the right to 
honest and free elections is repeatedly 
jeopardized. 

Our vaunted pluralism is endangered. 
The pressures and countervailing pres- 
sures of American society—seen by 
many as the sine qua non of a virile 
democracy—are negated. When the 
same man or gang runs an industry, 
runs the union within the industry, and 
also runs the local government intended 
to preserve the fair rules of the eco- 
nomic and social game, then democracy 
itself is imperiled. 

Organized crime is a menace to a 
free society. But, if organized crime 
is this kind of mounting menace, why 
has it been tolerated for so many years 
by American society? To find the an- 
swer to this nagging question requires 
the insights of men of many disciplines 
who have addressed themselves to the 
problem. They do not all come up 
with the same answer, perhaps because 
the complexity of the problem defies 
solution through any one of the tradi- 
tional departments of learning. Yet 
many academic sectors have con- 
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tributed. And each of the active agen- 
cies—police or Police Athletic League, 
social workers and urban renewalists, 
ministers and settlement-house workers 
—also has sobering data and thoughts. 

Many historians, just to mention one 
discipline, have repeatedly insisted that 
organized crime is endemic to Amer- 
ica, the woof of our historic warp. 
Schlesinger, Sr., traced it all the way 
back to the prerevolutionary days;?* 
J. T. Adams focused on our frontier 
heritage? Charles W. Eliot wrote a 
challenging essay in 1909 in which he 
set out “to consider how American 
freedom has made possible lawlessness 
in many forms.” 1$ 

A sociologist such as Max Lerner, 
to mention a man out of another 
discipline, insists:?° 


[Crime does not] violate the essential 
spirit of the culture . . . the criminal takes 
seriously the barely concealed premises of 
the culture itself. He sees easy money 
being made and predatity practiced, knows 
that the rules are constantly broken, knows 
that there is an internal violence in the 
act of exploiting the market and ravishing 
the environment. 


The criminal is imitative. 

Others in the behavioral sciences 
have seen organized crime in America 
as an instrument for piecemeal revolu- 
tion, as the storm troopers of new 
subcultures trying to break through 
into business, unions, politics, and the 
social elite through the methods of the 
gang. In this light, the great gangs-—~ 
with their constant threat to a free 


16 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Paths to the 
Present (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949), p. 15. 

17 James Truslow Adams, “Why We Glorify 
Our Gangsters,” The New York Times Mag- 
azine, December 13, 1931, p. 1. 

18 Charles W. Eliot, “Iawlessness,” Put- 
nam’s Magazine, Vol. 6 (1909), p. 82. 

19 Max Lerner, America is a Civilization 
(New York: Simon and Shuster, 1957), 
quoted in Tyler, op. cit., pp. 179-186. 
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society—have, in their time, perversely 
exercised a democratizing influence: re- 
distributing wealth and political power. 
They won toleration because they did 
—and do—something more than com- 
mit crimes: they provide jobs, organize 
political clubs, develop pull, elect candi- 
dates, sponsor community projects, 
donate to the charities. Within their 
confusedly aspiring subcultures, they 
win toleration and even admiration 
quickly and, ultimately, thanks to 
those universal solvents—money and 
votes—win acceptance in the greater 
civilization. 

E. J. Hobsbawm, in his somewhat 
neglected Social Bandits and Primitive 
Rebels, provides intriguing findings and 
speculations on the links between bands 
of criminals and revolutionary social 
movements. Although Hobsbawm ap- 
plies himself to the past, the problem 
is ever present. Organized bands 
have repeatedly attached themselves to 
movements of social protest: economic, 
ethnic, political. Sometimes the tie is 
emotional and sometimes mercenary 
and sometimes both. Many worthy 
movements have found the bellicosity 
and know-how of such fighting bands 
to be useful. In some cases, prolonged 
mating of the elements have made it 
hard to know who wears the pants in 
this morganatic marriage. 

The political scientist has a contri- 
bution to make. In his Costs of 
Democracy, Alexander Heard devotes 
an appreciable section of his book to 
the role of organized crime in the 
financing of our political campaigns.”° 
But money is not the only instrument 
of the underworld in politics. It also 
provides manpower: full-time workers 
as well as lesser retinue and small 
armies of loyal voters who come from 
the same subcultures as the gang. 

The political scientist could shed 
light on the political aspects of law 


20 Heard, of. cit. 
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enforcement, structurally and substan- 
tively. To what extent can a frag- 
mented congeries of law agencies deal 
with a far more organized army of out- 
laws? And how can our society get 
effective law enforcement against the 
organized criminal when so many po- 
litical clubs are bossed by the same 
criminals? 

Tronically énough, political activists 
engaged in local reform seem to know 
much more and be concerned much 
more than are most political scientists 
with this problem. The reformer 
knows that the underworld in politics 
is much more than a band of crimi- 
nals standing outside our democracy 
trying to corrupt a handful of key of- 
ficials; organized crime is a political 
force in our democracy whose money 
and manpower are directed by subtle 
alliances and professional know-how— 
perhaps the most “professional” in 
America. Men who have dedicated 
themselves to political reform for dec- 
ades have made and can make a dis- 
cerning contribution to the political 
assault on organized crime. 

Institutional economists have their 
work cut out for them in examining 
the business structure of the under- 
world. 

Organized crime, to the extent that 
it is criminal, runs illegal businesses or 
runs legal businesses illegally. But 
the underworld has an added weapon 
in its arsenal: its legitimate enterprises 
run legitimately. This last is no longer 
criminal—in and of itself. But it pro- 
vides wealth, industrial and financial 
status, social acceptance to a criminal 
“caste.” The impact is potentially 
massive on our economy because this 
caste is not a legal person—not a Du- 
Pont, nor an American Telephone and 
Telegraph, nor the House of Morgan, 
all of which are subject to certain legal 
controls when they act institutionally. 
The legitimate wealth of the mob can 
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move—and does move—institutionally 
without a visible institutional apparatus. 

The impact of this néw wealth on 
our economy is proper study for the 
institutional economist, who wants to 
know to what extent some of our ap- 
parently free markets are free, to what 
extent our regulatory agencies regu- 
late, to what extent there is a system 
of countervailing powers in our econ- 
omy. But such an economist must be 
cross-pollinated by disciplines that have 
studied organized crime in its many 
roles. Such an economist must be 
ready to go beyond sociometrics and 
the balanced equations of economic 
calculus to a study of the real, though 
often concealed, focuses of power in our 
business life. 

One of the most persistent aspects 
of the total problem is the juvenile 
gang that provides individual recruits 
and often initial organization for the 
adult gang. Although this problem has 
drawn the attention of our community 
leaders and social scholars for years, 
we seem to be far from an answer— 
or even a consistent approach. “One 
of. the most appaling symptoms of 
modern degeneracy,” wrote the Rever- 
end E. M. Hutter in “The Evangelical 
Review” of 1859, “is that some of the 
most hardened and depraved criminals 
are mere lads. . . . To such an exced- 
ing height of lawlessness have some of 
these reckless youth proceeded that 
they have even organized associations 
for the commission of crime, banded 
together by a regular code of laws, and 
secret signs and oaths, for their mutual 
protection and encouragement.” *! Al- 
though Hutter, more than one hundred 
years ago, keenly perceived the social 
environment prompting these juvenile 
gangs, he ascribed the root cause to 
man’s shedding his sense of personal 

21E, W. Hutter, “The Increase of Crime in 


The United States,” The Evangelical Review, 
Vol. 6 (1859), p. 64. 
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moral responsibility and warned the 
nation against trying to reform these 
miscreants through “fiesh-brushes, di- 
luted food, vapor baths, Congress 
water, pretty pictures of beautiful land- 
scapes, a trip to Cape May, another to 
Niagara, and another across the Atlan- 
tic, and the singing of sweet melodies 
falling in gentle and subduing cadences 
upon the titillated tympanum.” Hutter 
proposed fire and brimstone, police and 
preachment. 

With somewhat less self-righteous- 
ness, Father Fitzpatrick sees the juve- 
nile gangs of New York as “the 
by-product of generations lost in the 
confusion and bewilderment of the 
uprooting.” 2? 

Albert Cohen traces the juvenile gang 
to the delinquent subculture, in its rela- 
tions with the upper culture.2? Lloyd 
Oblin and Richard Cloward argue that 
the delinquent is seeking “alternative 
channels of opportunity.” 24 Bloch, in 
this volume, points to the eternal inter- 
generational strife, the young versus 
the old, as a continuing cause that 
transcends the immediate environment. 

Without’ measures directed against 
the antisocial juvenile gang—to reduce 
or prevent its development—the instru- 
ments of legislation and law enforce- 
ment are fastening on end product 
rather than initial cause. 

Still another area bearing on organ- 
ized crime is the relation of law and 
morality. In this volume, Woetzel 
warns against the danger of trying to 
legislate away ills that are not subject 
to liquidation by decree. ‘Personal 
morality cannot be legislated or en- 
forced by the authorities,” he states. 
The attempt to do so automatically 
creates a lucrative market for organized 


22 Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, “The Puerto 
Ricans,” Catholic Mind, May-June 1960. 

23 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys, op. cit. 

24 Cloward and Ohlin, Delinquency and 
Opportunity, op. cit. i 
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crime. Woetzel offers the possibility 
of legalizing gambling, narcotics, prosti- 
tution, and homosexual practices. He 
does not do so because he believes that 
any one of these constitutes a social 
good but because he feels that they are 
evils not subject to cure by law. 
Hence, he proposes to legalize them in 
order to take the profits out of them, 
to regulate them, and to work on the 
moral problem through the channels of 
moral reform. 

Zumbrun addresses himself to the 
same problem from a different ap- 
proach—a purely practical one. He 
does not make any sweeping judgment 
about trying to illegalize the Devil in 
man but discusses the apparent futility 
of outlawing gambling, the great ex- 
chequer of the underworld. From an 
equally practical point of view, Plos- 
cowe considers placing narcotics on 
prescriptions but hesitates to provide 
a legal cover for gambling. 

Here, then, are three views, based 
on moral and practical approaches, as 
to what should be legalized, what 
` should be illegalized, and how. either 
system should be controlled—all are 
concerned with legislation, or omission 
of legislation, rather than with enforce- 
ment per se. 

To millions of Americans, however, 
all these views are unacceptable a 
priori. They all seem to legalize sin. 
“Why not legalize murder, thievery, 
and rape and thus make all law en- 
forcement unnecessary?” is the typical 
retort. To legalize gambling is to in- 
dulge a needless human fraility; to 
legalize narcotics is to cater to danger- 
ous derelicts; to legalize prostitution 
is to destroy the family; to legalize 
homosexual practices is to recast the 
Constitution in the image of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

Any rational approach to organized 
crime in America must take into ac- 
count the immediate moral objections 
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of-the citizenry to the legalization of. 
dirty habits, a political as well as ethi- 
cal problem, ` At the same time, such 
a rational approach must be aware of 
the findings and thoughts of men like 
Ploscowe, Zumbrun, Woetzel, and 
others who feel that, in various areas, 
the attempt to illegalize what is not 
susceptible to elimination may create 
an even greater and more threatening 
area of illegal action; namely, the 

organized underworld. i 

These many facets of organized 
crime noted above and the many views 
offered to control or to eradicate do 
not exhaust the subject. But they 
indicate the need for a clearing house, 
for examining the “elephant” with open 
eyes and from many angles. 

What might such a clearing house— 
an interdisciplinary center—-do? 

First, it could bring the disciplines 
together for cross-pollination. The end 
result might initially be to inform all 
the participants about how little each 
knows. But, then, the knowledge of 
ignorance is often the beginning of 
wisdom. 

Second, it could establish a tutorial 
system in several centers around the 
country for young men and women who 
will be involved with the problem of 
the gang—juvenile and adult—in their 
professional work. 

Third, it could teach the practitioner 
more about the continuing root causes 
of the problem than he is apt to dis- 


cover in his daily work, and it could 


teach the theoretician more about the 
hard workaday facts. 

Fourth, it could compose a body 
of thinkers and doers who could 
move toward least-common-denominator 
recommendations on public policy. 

The who and how of this first move 
is not the purpose of this paper. Our 
sole thought is to make the suggestion 
publicly with the hope of sparking 
action. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Developments in United States History 


By James H. Sottow 


HE volume of output in the field of 

United States history in the past 
half decade was large, with nearly one 
thousand titles reviewed in the pages 
of the American Historical Review 
alone. This summary, concentrating on 
books published from 1958 through 
1962, can show only the trends of in- 
terest in the major areas of historical 
‘scholarship—political, diplomatic and 
military, economic, and social and cul- 
tural history. But attention should be 
directed first to new bibliographical 
aids, recent works on historiography, 
and published source materials. 


GUIDES AND DICTIONARIES 


Among new reference materials are a 
Concise Dictionary of American His- 
tory, an enlarged edition of the Ency- 
clopedia of American History, and sup- 
plements to the Dictionary of American 
Biography and Dictionary of American 
History? The American Historical As- 


1 Concise Dictionary of American History, 
advisory ed. Thomas C. Cochran and ed. 
Wayne Andrews (New York, 1962); Ency- 
clopedia of American History, ed. Richard 
B. Morris (New York, 1961); Dictionary of 
American Biography, ed. Robert Livingston 
and Edward T. James, Vol. 22, Supplement 2 
(New York, 1958); Dictionary of American 
History, ed. J. G. E. Hopkins and Wayne 
Andrews, Vol. 6, Supplement 1 (New York, 
1961). 





sociation’s Guide to Historical Litera- 
ture, a thorough revision of an earlier 
work, contains sections on American 
history. The annual volumes of Writ- 
ings in American History? have been 
published for the years through 1954. 
More specialized bibliographies were 
produced on the periodical literature 
of the Trans-Mississippi West, Amer- 
ican autobiographies, directories through 
1860, labor history, antislavery move- 
ments, and travels in the South in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries.‘ 


2The American Historical Association’s 
Guide to Historical Literature, ed. George 
Frederick Howe and Others (New York, 
1961). 

3 Writings on American History, 1954, ed. 
James R. Masterson, Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the Year 
1956, Vol. 2 (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961). 

*Oscar Osburn Winter, A Classified Bibli- 
ography of the Periodical Literature of the 
Trans-Mississippi West (1811-1957), Indiana 
University Social Science Series, No. 19 
(Bloomington, 1961); Louis Kaplan and 
Others, A Bibliography of American Auto- 
biographies (Madison, 1961); Dorothea N. 
Spear, Bibliography of American Directories 
through 1860 (Worcester, Mass., 1961); Gene 
S. Stroud and Gilbert E. Donahue, Lebor 
History in the United States: A General 
Bibliography (Urbana, 1961); Dwight Lowell 
Dumond, A Bibliography of Antislavery in 
America (Ann Arbor, 1961); Thomas D. 
Clark, Travels in the Old South: A Bibli- 
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Hamer’s Guide to Archives and Manu- 
scripts ® is comprehensive. Other guides 
were issued for photocopied materials, 
British manuscripts relating to America, 


and nineteenth-century manuscripts lo- 


cated in New York City. The Na- 
tional Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections, 1959-1961,’ is the first of 
a contemplated series. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Many facets of the history of history 
have been explored in the past few 
years. Two recent books survey the 
development of historical studies in 
America. Turner, Beard, and Becker 
have been singled out for special atten- 
tion in three books. A committee of 
the American Historical Association has 





ography, Vol. 3, and Travels in the New 
South: A Bibliography (2 vols.; Norman, 
1959-1962). : 

5 Philip M. Hamer (ed.), A Guide to 
Archives and Manuscripts in the United States 
(New Haven, 1961). A 

6 Richard W, Hale, Jr, Guide to Photo- 
copied Historical Materials in the United 
States and Canada (Ithaca, 1961); B. R. 
Crick and Miriam Alman (eds.), A Guide te 
Manuscripts Relating to America in Great 
Britain and Ireland (New York, 1961); 
Harry J. Carman and Arthur W. Thompson, 
A Guide to the Principal Sources for American 
Civilization, 1800-1900, in the City of New 
York: Manuscripts (New York, 1960). 

1The National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections, 1959-1961, comp. Library 
of Congress (Ann Arbor, 1962). 

8 David D. Van Tassel, Recording America’s 
Past: An Interpretation of the Development 
of Historical Studies in America, 1607-1884 
(Chicago, 1960); Harvey Wish, The American 
Historian: A Social-Intellectual History of 
the Writing of the American Past (New 
York; 1960). 

9 Lee Benson, Turner and Beard: American 
Historical Writing Reconsidered (Glencoe, 
IIL, 1960); Cushing Strout, The Pragmatic 
Revolt in American History: Carl Becker 
and Charles Beard (New Haven, 1958); 
Burleigh Taylor Wilkins, Carl Becker: A 
Biographical Study in American Intellectual 
History (Cambridge, Mass., 1961). 
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reported on the training of the current 
generation of historians.?° 

Extremely useful are two collections 
of essays by specialists assessing the 
historical literature of their respective 
fields of United States History: Recon- 
struction of American History, edited 
by Higham, and Interpreting and Teach- 
ing American History, edited by Cart- 
wright and Wilson. 


SOURCE MATERIALS 


The past half decade witnessed a 
continued outpouring of historical 
source materials of many kinds. From 
the major projects publishing the papers 
of national leaders, the following printed 
manuscripts became available: three 
volumes of the Franklin Papers, three 
of Jefferson, six of Hamilton, four of 
John Adams, two of Madison, two of 
Clay, and one of Calhoun.” In ad- 
dition, a number of important collec- 
tions were placed on microfilm. The 
National Historical Publications Com- 


10 Dexter Perkins and John L. Snell, The 
Education of Historians in the United States 
(New York, 1962). 

11 John Higham (ed.), The Reconstruction 
of American History (New York, 1962); 
William H. Cartwright and Richard L. 
Watson, Jr. (eds.), Interpreting and Teaching 
American History, Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1961 (Wash- 
ington, 1961). 

12 Leonard W. Labaree and Others (eds.), 
The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Vols. 1-3 
(New Haven, 1959-1961); Julian P. Boyd 
(ed.), The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Vols. 
14, 15, 16 (Princeton, 1958-1961); Harold C. 
Syrett (Ed.), The Papers of Alexander 
Hamilton, Vols. 1-6 (New York, 1961-1962) ; 
Lyman H. Butterfield (ed.), The Adams 
Papers, Series 1, Diaries, Vols. 1-4, Diary and 
Autobiography of John Adams (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1961); William T. Hutchinson and 
William M. E. Rachal (eds.), The Papers of 
James Madison, Vols. 1, 2 (Chicago, 1962) ; 
James F. Hopkins (ed.), The Papers of 
Henry Clay, Vols. 1, 2 (Lexington, 1959~ 
1961); Robert L. Meriwether (ed.), The 
Papers of John C. Calhoun, Vol. 1 (Columbia, 
South Carolina, 1959). 
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mission’s Tenth Anniversary Projects 
Under Way contains relevant details 
concerning these and similar endeavors.* 

Special mention should be made of 
the revised and enlarged edition of 
Historical Statistics of the United 
States, published in 1960.2* 


POLITICAL HISTORY 
Early America 


The past five years produced a num- 
ber of studies on the American Revolu- 
tion and the establishment of the new 
nation. Of special interest are Palmer’s 
comparative history of America and 
Europe, 1760-1800, Williamson’s work 
on the suffrage, and McDonald’s de- 
tailed refutation of the Beard thesis of 
the economic interpretation of the Con- 
stitution.” Other monographic studies 
of this period include Ferguson’s ac- 
count of public finance, Main’s analysis 
of the Antifederalists, Levy’s interpreta- 
tion of the framing of the first amend- 
ment, and Hawke’s study of the dy- 
namics of politics in Pennsylvania prior 
to independence.*® Ostrander has an- 
alyzed democratic practice and philos- 


13 National Historical Publications Com- 
mission, Tenth Anniversary Projects Under 
Way (Washington, 1960). 

14. S, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times 
to 1957 (Washington, 1960). 

15 R, R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic 
Revolution: A Political History of Europe 
and America, 1760-1800: The Challenge 
(Princeton, 1959); Chilton Williamson, Amer- 
ican Suffrage from Property to Democracy, 
1760-1860 (Princeton, 1960); Forrest Mc- 
Donald, We the People: The Economic 
Origins of the Constitution (Chicago, 1958). 

16 E. James Ferguson, The Power of the 
Purse: A History of American Public Finance, 
1776-1790 (Chapel Hill, 1961); Jackson 
Turner Main, The Antifederalists: Critics of 
the Constitution, 1781-1788 (Chapel Hill, 
1961); Leonard W. Levy, Legacy of Sup- 
pression: Freedom of Speech and Press in 
Early American History (Cambridge, Mass., 
1960); David Hawke, In the Midst of a 
Revolution (Philadelphia, 1961). 
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ophy for the whole period from 1606 to 
1861.7 Gipson’s new volume in his 
study of the British Empire before the 
Revolution covers the years 1763- 
1766.18 Books by Wright and by 
Miller survey national political develop- 
ments to 1800, and Abernathy’s volume 
in the History of the South series 
traces regional developments from 1789 
to 1819.1° Jefferson, Hamilton, John 
Adams, Madison, and Chancellor Living- 
ston are the subjects of recent biogra- 
phies by Malone, Mitchell, Miller, 
Smith, Brant, and Dangerfield.?° Bi- 
ographical studies also illuminate im- 
portant facets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to which historians have given 
fresh attention in recent years: Hall’s 
Edward Randolph, Dunn’s study of the 
Winthrops, and Leder’s Robert Living- 
ston.?? 


17 Gilman Ostrander, The Rights of Man in 
America, 1606-1861 (Columbia, Mo., 1960). 

18 Lawrence Henry Gipson, The British 
Empire before the American Revolution, Vol. 
10: The Triumphant Empire: Thunder-Clouds 
Gather in the West, 1763-1766 (New York, 
1961). 

19 Esmond Wright, Fabrics of Freedom, 
1763-1800 (New York, 1961); John C. 
Miller, The Federalist Era, 1789-1801 (“The 
New American Nation Series”; New York, 
1960); Thomas P. Abernathy, The South in 
the New Nation, 1789-1819, A History of 
the South, Vol. 4 (Baton Rouge, 1961). 

20 Dumas Malone, Jefferson and His Times, 
Vol. 3: Jefferson and the Ordeal of Liberty 
(Boston, 1962); Broadus Mitchell, Alexander 
Hamilton: The National Adventure, 1788- 
1804 (New York, 1962); John C. Miller, 
Alexander Hamilton: Portrait in Paradox 
(New York, 1959); Page Smith, John Adams 
(2 vols.; New York, 1962); Irving Brant, 
James Madison: Commander in Chief, 1812- 
1836 (Indianapolis, 1961); George Danger- 
field, Chancellor Robert R. Livingston of New 
York, 1746-1813 (New York, 1960). 

21 Michael Garibaldi Hall, Edward Rand- 
olph and the American Colonies, 1676-1703 
(Chapel Hill, 1960); Richard S. Dunn, 
Puritans and Yankees: The Winthrop Dynasty 
of New England, 1630-1717 (Princeton, 
1962); Lawrence H. Leder, Robert Living- 
ston, 1654-1728, and the Politics of Colonial 
New York (Chapel Hill, 1961). 
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The nineteenth century 


Historians have continued to manifest 
a special interest in the nature of “Jack- 
sonian Democracy.” Van Deusen’s vol- 
ume in the New American Nation series 
is the latest synthesis of the period.” 
Of the several studies of politics on the 
state level, Benson’s. work on New York 
is notable for its use of social-science 
concepts and methods in ar effort to 
develop a comprehensive theory of 
. voter behavior.” Useful political bi- 
ographies were written of Van Buren, 
Marcy, and Walker.** 

It is not surprising that a large num- 
‘ber of books. has appeared on the 
politics of the Civil War period. The 
best synthesis of the subject is that 
by Nichols.25 Recent monographic and 
biographical literature includes six 
books on the prewar years and four 
on politics during the war.?* Little 


22 Glyndon G. Van Deusen, The Jacksonian 
Era, 1828-1848 (“The New American Nation 
Series”; New York, 1959). ; 

23 Lee Benson, The Concept of Jacksonian 
Democracy; New York as a Test Case 
(Princeton, 1961). Other state studies in- 
clude: Charles M. Snyder, The Jacksonian 
Heritage: Pennsylvania Politics, 1833-1848 
(Harrisburg, 1958); William S. Hoffmann, 
Andrew Jackson and North Carolina Politics 
(Chapel Hill, 1958); Edwin A. Miles, Jack- 
sonian Democracy in Mississippi (Chapel Hill, 
1960); Walter Hugins, Jacksonian Democracy 
and the Working Class: A Study of the New 
York Workingmen’s Movement, 1829-1837 
(Stanford, 1960). 

24 Robert V. Remini, Martin Van Buren 
and the Making of the Democratic Party 
(New York, 1959); Ivor D. Spencer, The 
Victor and the Spoils: A Life of William L. 
Marcy (Providence, R. I, 1959); James P. 
Shenton, Robert John Walker: A Politician 
from Jackson to Lincoln (New York, 1961). 

25 Roy F. Nichols, The Stakes of Power, 
1845-1877 (New York, 1961). 

26 Don E, Fehrenbacher, Prelude to Great- 
ness: Lincoln in the 1850’s (Stanford, 1962) ; 
Harry V. Jaffa, Crisis of the House Divided: 
An Interpretation of the Issues in the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates (Garden City, N. Y., 1959); 
Ralph A. Wooster, The Secession Conven- 
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in the line of new interpretation ap- 
pears to have been developed in these 
books, but two studies of Reconstruc- 
tion are notable for revisionist views: 
McKitrick’s Andrew Johnson and Re- 
construction and Sharkey’s Money, 
Class, and Party, the latter disputing 
the old Beard thesis of a “Second 
American Revolution.” 77 

On politics and government in the 
late nineteenth century, White’s study 
of administration is the most compre- 
hensive recent work.?® Two monographs 
and one biography consider Republican 
politics. One author has written an 
account of the origins of civil-service 
reform.®® Particularly useful is Paul’s 


tions of ihe South (Princeton, 1962); Robert 


G. Gunderson, Old Gentlemen’s Convention: 
The Washington Peace Conference of 1861 
(Madison, 1961); Philip S. Klein, President — 
James Buchanan: A Biography (University 
Park, Pa. 1962); David Donald, Charles 
Sumner and the Coming of the Civil Wer . 
(New York, 1960); Frank L. Klement, The 
Copperheads in the Middle West (Chicago, 
1960); Albert Castel, A Frontier State at 
War: Kansas, 1861-1865 (Ithaca, 1958); 
Wilfred B. Yearns, The Confederate Congress 
(Athens, Ga., 1960); Benjamin P. Thomas 
and Harold M. Hyman, Stanton: The Life 
and Times of Lincoln’s Secretary of War 
(New York, 1962); Hudson Strode, Jefferson 
Davis: Confederate President (New York, 
1959). 

27 Eric L, McKitrick, Andrew Johnson and 
Reconstruction (Chicago, 1960); Robert P. 
Sharkey, Money, Class, and Party: An Eco- 
nomic Study of Civil War and Reconstruction 
(Baltimore, 1959). 

28 Leonard D. White, The Republican Era, 
1869-1901: A Study in Administrative History 
(New York, 1958). 

29 Vincent P. DeSantis, Republicans Face 
the Southern Question—The New Departure 
Years, 1877-1897 (Baltimore, 1959); Stanley 
P. Hirschson, Farewell to the Bloody Shirt: 
Northern Republicans .and the Southern 
Negro, 1877-1893 (Bloomington, Ind., 1962) ; 
Harry J. Sievers, Benjamin Harrison: 
Hoosier Statesman: From the Civil War to 
the White House, 1865-1888 (New York, 
1959). 

30 Ari Hoogenboom, Ouilawing the Spoils: 


. A History of Civil Service Reform Movement, 


1865-1883 (Urbana, 1961). 
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analysis of the conservative reaction of 
the 1890’s in the Supreme Court.®* 


The twentieth century 


Mowry, Hicks, and Leuchtenberg 
have written summaries of major devel- 
opments in the first three decades of the 
century.*? Recent monographs include 
Wiebe’s analysis of business and the 
Progressive movement and Hays’ his- 
tory of the conservation movement.®* 
Other aspects of political history are 
explored in biographies of Bryan, Per- 
kins, Al Smith, Borah, LaGuardia, and 
Beck.** Huthmacher’s study of Mas- 
sachusetts politics in the 1920’s shows 
the interplay of forces on the state 
level.” 

The volumes of Schlesinger’s Age of 
Roosevelt, carrying the story to 1936, 


31 Arnold M. Paul, Conservative Crisis and 
the Rule of Law: Attitudes of Bar and 
Bench, 1887-1895 (Ithaca, 1960). 

32 George E. Mowry, The Era of Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1900-1912 (“The New American 
Nation Series”; New York, 1958); John D. 
Hicks, Republican Ascendancy, 1921-1933 
(“The New American Nation Series”; New 
York, 1960); William E. Leuchtenburg, The 
Perils of Prosperity, 1914-1932 (“The Chicago 
History of American Civilization”; Chicago, 
1958). : 

33 Robert H. Wiebe, Businessmen and Re- 
form: A Study of the Progressive Movement 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1962}; Samuel P. Hays, 
Conservation and the Gospel of Efficiency: 
The Progressive Conservation Movement, 
1890-1920 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 

84 Paul W. Glad, The Trumpet Soundeth: 
William Jennings Bryan and His Democracy, 
1896-1912 (Lincoln, Nebr., 1960); John A. 
Garraty, Right-Hand Man: The Life of 
George W. Perkins (New York, 1960); Oscar 
Handlin, Al Smith and His America (Boston, 
1958); Marian C. McKenna, Borak (Ann 
Arbor, 1961); Arthur Mann, LaGuardia: 
A Fighter Against His Times, 1882-1933 
(Philadelphia, 1959); Morton Keller, In De- 
Jense of Yesterday: James M. Beck and the 
Politics of Conservatism, 1861-1936 (New 
York, 1958). 

35J, Joseph Wuthmacher, Massachusetts 
People and Politics, 1919-1933 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959). 
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comprise the most substantial account 
of the New Deal to date; they are nar- 
rative history in the grand style.3® 
Detailed studies have appeared on the 
community program of the 1930’s, 
political forces to the right of the New 
Deal, and New York City machine 
politics.3” 


General studies on politics and govern- 


ment 


The office of the Presidency provides 
the focus for five works, and the 
Cabinet is the subject of two writers.*® 
Other topics studied include the history 
of. national party conventions, the 
House of Representatives, the civil 
service, the Weather Bureau, relations 


- between federal and state governments, 
and loyalty tests.*° Four books on the 


36 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of 
Roosevelt (3 vols.; Boston, 1957-1960). 

37 Paul K. Conkin, Tomorrow a New 
World: The New Deal Community Program 
(Ithaca, 1959); George Wolfskill, The Revolt 
of the Conservatives: A History of the 
American Liberty League, 1934-1940 (Boston, 
1962); Charles Garrett, The LaGuardia 
Years, Machine and Reform Politics in New 
York City (New Brunswick, 1961). 

38 Wilfred E. Binkley, The Man in the 
White House: His Powers and Duties (Balti- 
more, 1958); Laurin L., Henry, Presidential 
Transitions (Washington, 1960); Ernest R. 
May (ed.), The Ultimate Decision: The 
President as Commander in Chief (New York, 
1960); William Burlie Brown, The People’s 
Choice: The Presidential Image in the 
Campaign Biography (Baton Rouge, 1960); 
Seymour H. Fersh, The View from the White 
House: A Study of the Presidential State of 
the Union Messages (Washington, 1961). 

89 Stephen Horn, The Cabinet and Con- 
gress (New York, 1960); Richard F. Fenno, 
Jr, The President’s Cabinet: An Analysis in 
the Period from Wilson to Eisenhower 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 

40 Paul T. David and Others, The Politics 
of National Party Conventions (Washington, 
1960) ; Richard C. Bain, Convention Decisions 
and Voting Records (Washington, 1960); 
George B. Galloway, History of the House 
of Representatives (New York, 1961); Paul 
P. Van Riper, History of the United States Civil 
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Supreme Court appeared. Mention 
should be made of the historical studies 
of communism by Draper and by 
Shannon.*? 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Diplomacy 


Studies of American foreign policy 
made during the past half decade are 
concerned largely with the period since 
the 1890’s. Two books deal with the 
theme of the emergence of America as 
a great power and five others with the 
diplomacy of World War I, of which 
those by Link and May merit special 
mention.** 





Service (Evanston, 1958) ; Donald R. Whitnah, 
A History of the United States Weather 
Bureau (Urbana, 1961); Daniel J. Elazar, 
The American Partnership: Intergovernmental 
Cooperation in the Nineteenth-Century United 
States (Chicago, 1962); Harold M. Hyman, 
To Try Men’s Souls: Loyalty Tests in 
American History (Berkeley, 1959). 

41 Robert G. McCloskey, The American 
Supreme Court (“The Chicago History of 
American Civilization”; Chicago, 1960); Carl 
B. Swisher, The Supreme Court in Modern 
Role (New York, 1958); Alpheus T. Mason, 
The Supreme Court from Taft to Warren 
(Baton Rouge, 1958); John R. Schmidhauser, 
The Supreme Court as Final Arbiter in 
Federal-State Relations, 1789-1957 (Chapel 
Hill, 1958). 

42 Theodore Draper, American Communism 
and Soviet Russia: The Formative Period 
(New York, 1960); David A. Shannon, The 
Decline of American Communism: A History 
of the Communist Party of the United States 
Since 1945 (New York, 1959). 

48 Ernest R. May, Imperial Democracy: 


The Emergence of America as a Great Power: 


(New York,-1961); A. E. Campbell, Great 
Britain and the United States, 1895-1903 
(London, 1960); Arthur S. Link, Wilson: 
The Struggle for Neutrality, 1914-1915 
(Princeton, 1960); Ernest R. May, The World 
War and American Isolation, 1914-1917 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1959); Daniel M. Smith, 
Robert Lansing and American Neutrality, 
1914-1917 (Berkeley, 1958); David F. Trask, 
The United States in the Supreme War 
Council: American War Aims and Inter- 
Allied Strategy, 1917-1918 (Middletown, 
Conn., 1961); Seth P. Tillman, Azglo-Amer- 


Two authors elaborate on- 


-lations of the United States: 
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pacifist themes of the 1920’s and 1930's, 
and two others discuss relations with 
Japan and with Russia in 1941.44 The 
history of the United Nations Charter 
is the subject of a study.*® Fourteen 
volumes of the series on foreign rela- 
tions of the United States were pub- 
lished, including the records of the 
Cairo, Teheran, and Potsdam confer- 
ences,*° Rostow’s United States in the 
World Arena is an ‘important interpre- 
tive stuidy concentrating on- the period 
since 1939.4 

American relations within the West- 
ern Hemisphere provide the subject for 
a number of works. Three books dis- 
cuss various aspects of inter-American 
relations,‘ and two others deal specifi- 
cally with the Good Neighbor policy.*° 


ican Relations at the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919 (Princeton, 1961) ; George F. Kennan, 
Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920, Vol. 2: 
The Decision to Intervene (Princeton, 1958). 

44L. Ethan Ellis, Frank B. Kellogg and 
American Foreign Relations, 1925-1929 (New 
Brunswick, 1961); Robert A. Divine, The 
INusion of Neutrality (Chicago, 1962); Paul 
W. Schroeder, The Axis Alliance and Jap- 
anese-American Relations, 1941; Raymond H. 
Dawson, The Decision to Aid Russia, 1941: 
Foreign Policy and Domestic Politics (Chapel 
Hill, 1959). 

45 Ruth B. Russell, A History of the United 
Nations Charter: The Role of the United 
States, 1940-1945 (Washington, 1958). 

48 Foreign Relations of the United States: 
Diplomatic Papers: The Conferences at Cairo 
and Tehran, 1943 (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1961). Foreign Re- 
Diplomatic 
Papers: The Conference of Berlin (The 
Potsdam Conference), 1945 (2 vols.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1960). 

47 W, W. Rostow, The United States in the 
World Arena: An Essay in Recent History 
(New York, 1960). 

48 Dexter Perkins, The United States and 
Latin America (Baton Rouge, 1961); J. Lloyd 
Mecham, The United States and Inter-Amer- 
ican Security, 1889-1960 (Austin, Tex., 1961) ; 
John A. Logan, No Transfer: An American 
Security Principle (New Haven, 1961). 

49 Bryce Wood, The Making of the Good 
Neighbor Policy (New York, 1961); Donald 
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Two other studies treat episodes in 
United States relations with Mexico in 
the twentieth century. In one of the 
few studies to emphasize the economics 
of foreign relations, Smith has written 
about United States business in Cuba 
since 1917.5" Significant aspects of 
America’s growing interest in the Far 
East are considered in Varg’s study of 
missionaries in China and in Grattan’s 
survey of the southwestern Pacific.5? 
Among other works on diplomatic 
history, two monographs consider 
foreign relations in the 1790s, and 
two others analyze the background of 
the War of 1812. Van Alstyne and 
Dexter Perkins have written analytical 
essays on major episodes in foreign 
policy, and Graber has reviewed crises 
leading to interventionist policies.5* 
American relations with Prussia and 





M. Dozer, Are We Good Neighbors?: Three 
Decades of Inter-American Relations, 1930- 
1960 (Gainesville, Fla., 1959). 

50 Robert H. Quirk, An Affair of Honor: 
Woodrow Wilson and the Occupation of Vera- 
cruz (Lexington, Ky., 1962); Clarence C. 
Clendenen, The United States and Pancho 
Villa: A Study in Unconventional Diplomacy 
(Ithaca, 1961). 

51 Robert F. Smith, The United States and 
Cuba: Business and Diplomacy, 1917-1960 
(New York, 1960). 

52 Paul A. Varg, Missionaries, Chinese, and 
Diplomats: The American Protestant Mis- 
sionary Movement in China, 1890-1952 
(Princeton, 1958); C. Hartley Grattan, The 
United States and the Southwest Pacific 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1961). 

53 Felix Gilbert, To the Farewell Address: 
Ideas of Early American Foreign -Policy 
(Princeton, 1961); Alexander DeConde, En- 
tangling Alliance: Politics and. Diplomacy 
under George Washington (Durham, 1958); 
Reginald Horsman, The Causes of the War 
kins, Prologue to War: England and the 
of 1812 (Philadelphia, 1962); Bradford Per- 
United States, 1805-1812 (Berkeley, 1961). 

54 R. W. Van Alstyne, The Rising American 
Empire (New York, 1960); Dexter Perkins, 
America’s Quest for Peace (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1962); D. A. Graber, Crisis Diplomacy: 
A History of U. S. Intervention Policies and 
Practices (Washington, 1959). 
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with France prior to 1871 form the 
subjects of two books.5> Graebner has 
edited a volume of essays assessing the 
work of secretaries of state in the 
twentieth century, and Morison has 
produced a biography of Henry L. 
Stimson.5 One study deals with the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
since 1947 and two with the history of 
the diplomatic service." Social and 
intellectual aspects of international rela- 
tions are considered by Thistlethwaite 
and Bernstein.5® 
Military 

T. H. Williams has written a brief 
survey of military policy from the 
American Revolution to World War II, 
and Hammond has done a book on the 
military establishment in the twentieth 
century. On the history of specific 
wars, Peckham and Singletary have 
provided readable summaries of the 


55 Henry Blumenthal, A Reappraisal of 
Franco-American Relations, 1830-1871 (Chapel 


Hill, 1959); Henry M. Adams, Prussian- 
American Relations, 1775-1871 (Cleveland, 
1960). 


56 Norman A. Graebner (ed.), An Uncertain 
Tradition: American Secretaries of State in 
the Twentieth Century (New York, 1961); 
Elting E. Morison, Turmoil and Tradition: 
A Study of the Life and Times of Henry L. 
Stimson (Boston, 1960). 

57 David N. Farnsworth, The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations (Urbana, 1961); 
Frederick W. Ilchman, Professional Diplomacy | 
in the United States, 1779-1939: A Study in 
Administrative History (Chicago, 1961); 
William Barnes and John H. Morgan, The 
Foreign Service of the United States: Origins, 
Development, and Functions (Washington, 
D. C., 1961). 

58 Frank Thistlethwaite, The Anglo-Amer- 
ican Connection in the Early Nineteenth 
Century (Philadelphia, 1959); Harry Bern- 
stein, Making an Inter-American Mind 
(Gainesville, Fla., 1961). 

59T. Harry Williams, Americans at War: 
The Development of the American Military 
System (Baton Rouge, 1960); Paul Y. Ham- 
mond, Organizing for Defense: The American 
Military Establishment in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (Princeton, 1961). 
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War for Independence and the Mexican 
War, respectively. Of the recent 
outpouring of books on the Civil War, 
most will appeal only to the specialist 
or to the “buff.” Exceptions are 
Nevins’ volume in his series on The 
Ordeal of the Union, the fifth volume 
of Williams’ military study, Catton’s 
two books, and a volume of essays 
edited by Donald, evaluating the fac- 
tors in the North’s victory. 

For World War II, Wohlstetter has 
written an account of Pearl Harbor and 
Feis two works on important diplomatic- 
military issues of the war period,® 
Twenty high-level decisions affecting 
the course of the war are analyzed by 
as many specialists. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to 1946 is the subject 
of a recent study. The number of 
volumes in the official history of the 
United States Army in World War II 


60 Howard H. Peckham, The War for In- 
dependence: A Military History (“The Chi- 
cago History of American Civilization”; Chi- 
cago, 1958); Otis A. Singletary, The Mexican 
War (“The Chicago History of American 
Civilization”; Chicago, 1960). 

61 Allan Nevins, The Ordeal of the Union, 
Vol. 1: The War for the Union: The Impro- 
vised War, 1861-1862 (New York, 1959); 
Kenneth P. Williams, Lincoln Finds a Gen- 
eral: A Military Study of the Civil War, 
Vol. 5: Prelude to Chattanooga (New York, 
1959); Bruce Catton, The Centennial History 
of the Civil War, Vol. 1: The Coming Fury 

_ (Garden City, N. Y., 1961); Catton, Grant 
Moves South (Boston, 1960); David Donald 
(ed.), Why the North Won the Civil War 
(Baton Rouge, 1960). 

62 Roberta Wohlstetter, Pearl Harbor: 
Warning and Decision (Stanford, 1962); 
Herbert Feis, Between War and Peace: The 
Potsdam Conference (Princeton, 1960); Feis, 
Japan Subdued: The Atomic Bomb and the 
End of the War in the Pacific (Princeton, 
1961). i 

83 Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Command Decisions (New York, 1959). 

64 Richard G. Hewlett and Oscar E. Ander- 
son, Jr, A History of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, Vol. I: The New 
World, 1939-1946 (University Park, Pa., 
1962). 
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now stands at over fifty; however, there 
exists a Master Index: Reader’s Guide 
II, containing a brief analytical descrip- 
tion of each of the first fifty-three vol- _ 
umes of the series.°° Two volumes 
of Morison’s history of naval operations 
during the war appeared, as well as 
one volume each on the Air Force and 
the Marine: Corps.® Aspects of the 
Korean war are considered in two 
books.*? On administration, there are 
accounts of the Army Quartermaster 
Corps to 1939 and of the Navy Depart- 
ment during World War II. Three 
recent books analyze civil-military rela- 
tions.® Morton’s essay on “The His- 


85 United States Army in World War Il, 
Master Index: Readers Guide II, comp. Chief 
Historian (Washington, D. C., 1961). 

66 Samuel Eliot Morison, Leyte, June 1944- 
January 1945, History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War II, Vol. 12, and The 
Liberation of the Philippines: Luzon, Min- 
danao, the Visayas, 1944-1945, History of 
United States Naval Operations in World War 
H, Vol. 13 (Boston, 1958-1959); Wesley 
Frank Craven and James Lea Cate (eds.), 
The Army Air Forces in World War II, Vol. 
7: Services Around the World (Chicago, 
1958); Frank O. Hough, Verle E. Ludwig, 
and Henry I. Shaw, Jr, History of U. S. 
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Vol. I: Pearl Harbor to Guadalcanal (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958). 
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War II (Washington, D. C.: Dept. of the 
Navy, 1959). : 

69 Walter Millis, with Harvey C. Mansfield 
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Military Elements in National Policy (New 
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Common Defense: Strategic Programs in 
National Politics (New York, 1961); Harry 
L. Coles (ed.), Total War and Cold War: 
Problems in Civilian Control of the Military 
(Columbus, O., 1962). 
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torian and the Study of War” outlines 
some of the problems of the developing 
subdiscipline of military history.” 


Economic History 


Economic development is the focus of 
‘several recent works in economic his- 
tory. North’s study of the period from 
1790 to 1860 emphasizes responses to 
market forces,” and Cole’s essays on 
business enterprise stress the entre- 
preneur as the key agent in change.” 
Kuznets, Miller, and Easterlin relate 
demography to economic growth in a 
work on redistribution of population, 
1870-1950." Goodrich has assessed 
the role of the canal in nineteenth- 
century economic development.” 

In entrepreneurial history, Cochran’s 
study of Puerto Rican business and 
Chandler’s analysis of the administra- 
tion of the large enterprise are note- 
worthy. Five substantial histories of 
individual enterprises and two business 
biographies appeared.7® 
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volume, Methodological Considerations and 
Reference Tables, was published in 1957. 
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Businessman: A Study in Cultural Change 
(Philadelphia, 1959); Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., 
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bridge, Mass., 1962). 
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fining Company: A Study in Industrial 
Growth (New York, 1959); Gerald T. White, 
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proceedings of two conferences on busi- 
ness history were published.” 
Kirkland’s volume in the Economic 
History of the United States series cen- 
ters on the growth of industry from 1860 
to 1897.78 Among histories of individual 
industries, Williamson and Daum’s 
study of petroleum to 1899 stands out;"° 
a second volume covering the twentieth 
century is scheduled for early pub- 
lication. Other manufacturing’ and 
mining industries studied include auto- 
mobiles, shipbuilding, cotton textiles, 
and anthracite coal.2° Aspects of in- 
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dustrial concentration and antitrust are 
considered in three books: Nelson on 
mergers since 1895, Whitney on the 
effects of antitrust in twenty industries, 
and Martin on the Clayton Act.’ 

On the history of technology, Habak- 
kuk’s study of the search for labor- 
saving techniques in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has a trans-Atlantic focus.2? Other 
works on technological history include: 
an analysis of risk and innovation 
in nineteenth-century manufacturing, a 
study of the origins of the civil engi- 
neer, a chronology of space technology, 
a biography of Thomas Edison, a sum- 
mary of the role of energy in the 
American economy since 1850, and four 
detailed monographs on the history of 
machine tools.8% 
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Historical Study in Tools and Precision Pro- 
duction, and History of the Milling Machine: 
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For transportation, Goodrich has an- 
alyzed the role of government in pro- 
moting canals. and railroads in the nine- 
teenth century.®* Stover has written a 
general survey of American railroads 
and Clark an account of railroads in 
the Southwest. The monographic 
literature includes a study of govern- 
ment financing of New York canals, a 
comparative study of transportation 
problems of eastern cities in the early 
nineteenth century, an analysis of the 
Union Pacific, a survey of the competi- 
tive battles in the western railroad in- 
dustry from 1869 to 1893, a history 
of the electric interurban railways, and 
a study of federal regulation of the rail- 
roads in the 1930’s.8 The Bailyns’ 
study of Massachusetts’ shipping, 1694- 
1714, illustrates how historians have 
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(New York, 1960). 
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actions of the American Philosophical Society, 
New Series, Vol. 51, Part 7 (Philadelphia, 
1961); Robert W. Fogel, The Union Pacific 
Railroad: A Case in Premature Enterprise 
(Baltimore, 1960); Julius Grodinsky, Trans- 
continental Railway Strategy, 1869-1893: A 
A Study of Businessmen (Philadelphia, 1962) ; 
George W. Hilton and John F. Due, The 
Electric Interurban Railways in America 
(Stanford, 1960); Earl Latham, The Politics 
of Railroad Coordination, 1933-1936 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1959). 
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employed statistical methods to quan- 
tify historical data.’ 

Two volumes published by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
merit special mention: Kuznets’ study 
of capital formation and financing from 
1869 and Goldsmith’s analysis of finan- 


cial intermediaries in the twentieth 
century. Biographical studies of 
Nicholas Biddle and of Benjamin 


Strong throw light on efforts to utilize 
monetary controls in periods a century 
apart.® The only full-length history 
of government fiscal policy is Kimmel’s 
account,°? : 

Recent histories of labor movements 


and organizations include studies of the “ 


American Federation of Labor, the 
Knights’ of Labor, the Machinists’ 
Union, the Steelworkers prior to union- 
ization, and unionism in-Chicago in the 
1930’s.°* Two works deal with the 
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bridge, Mass., 1961); David Brody, Steel- 
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conflict between craft and industrial 
unionism and another with the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church on the 
labor movement.®? Labor-management 
relations provide the theme for four 
books: an analysis of scientific manage- 
ment, a history of the use of social 
science in industry, a monograph on 
practices in the maritime industries, and 


~a survey of the San Francisco Bay 


area.** The National Bureau is respon- 
sible for two studies of trends in wages 
from 1860 to 1914.5 

For agriculture, Gates has provided 
a skilled summary of major develop- 
ments from 1815 to 1860.°° Bogue’s 
study of landholdings in one region of 
Illinois in the late nineteenth century 
is a valuable case study. Regional 
histories have been made of aspects of 
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agriculture in Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and the Ohio Valley in the early 
nineteenth century.°? Atherton has 
written about the cattle industry. 
Two studies recount the story of agri- 
cultural protest movements in the South 
and in Illinois.” Another brace of 
` books deals with farm policies of the 
New Deal.*° 


Among other recent books on eco- - 


nomic history, Nettels has summarized 
major developments in the period from 
1775 to 1815, a volume in the Economic 
History of the United States? The 
National Bureau’s Trends in the Amer- 
ican Economy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury gathers and evaluates the avail- 
able statistical data for the period.?°* 
Freeman has edited a volume of essays 
summarizing some of the major trends 
in the economy since 1945.8 The 
fourth and fifth volumes of Dorfman’s 
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history of economic thought cover the 
years from 1918 to 1933.49 An im- 
portant regional study is Arrington’s 
economic history of Utah in the nine- 
teenth century.t Attention is directed 
to essays by five leading authorities 
evaluating the literature of economic 
history published since 1945,1°¢ 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 


General social and cultural history 
is the subject of two recent volumes of 
the New American Nation series: Nye’s 
synthesis of the period from 1776 to 


1830 and Eaton’s of the South to 


1860.*°* Boorstin has furnished a pro- 
vocative interpretation of the society 
of colonial America, and May has an- 
alyzed the breakdown of traditional 
American assumptions in the early 
twentieth century.1°8 

Urban history is the topic of several 
works of the past half decade. Wade 
has studied five western cities on the 
frontier of the early nineteenth cen- 
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Nation Series”; New York, 1961). f 
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Own Time, 1912-1917 (New York, 1959). 
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tury.1°° The history of the suburbs, an 
almost totally neglected field, receives 
attention in an account of three Boston 
suburbs from 1870 to 1900.12° Sub- 
stantial histories of individual cities ap- 
peared for Rochester, 1925-1961, Wash- 
ington to 1878, Seattle, and the Calu- 
met region of Indiana. Goldstein’s 
Norristown Study presents a summary 
of the work of an interdisciplinary 
group on the history of a medium-sized 
community in the twentieth century.” 
Curti’s account of a Wisconsin county 
in the nineteenth century and Grant’s 
analysis of a Connecticut frontier town 
in the eighteenth century merit special 
attention. Lampard has assessed the 
current state of urban history.*** 
Historical treatments of aspects of 


the family, demography, criminology, - 


social class, and use of leisure time 
include a history of divorce laws, an 
analysis of trends in birth rates since 
1870, an account of crime and punish- 
ment in ante-bellum South Carolina, a 
study of “Philadelphia gentlemen,” and 
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a work on the early years of profes- 
sional baseball.44* Lipset and Bendix’s 
study of social mobility is of consider- 
able value to the historian.2* 

More historical studies were made of 
the Negro than of other ethnic groups. 
Quarles has written about the Negro 
in the Revolutionary and Civil War 
periods and Wynes about race relations 
in Virginia, 1870-1902." W. E. B. 
DuBois is the subject of two recent 
biographies.** Aspects of civil rights 
are discussed in Harlan’s study of 
public schools and racism in the South 
in the early twentieth century and in 
Harris’ survey of constitutional law 
under the “equal protection” clause of 
the Constitution.“® Handlin has nar- 
rated the problems of Negro migrants 
to New York City.’° For the pre- 
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Civil War period, recent workers in- 
clude an analysis of the economics of 
slavery and a study of the position. of 
the Negro in the North. 

Jones’s survey of the history of im- 
migration appears to be based on the 
latest research in this field.12?_ _Illuminat- 
ing the ‘patterns of specific immigrant 
groups are works on Norwegians, Finns, 
Yugoslavs, East European Jews in New 
York, and colonial Scotch-Irish." A 
multiauthored volume of essays directs 
attention to many facets of immigration 
history.1?4 : 

Bremner’s account of the history of 
philanthropy is a broad survey.” 
Griffin has written about reform soci- 
eties from 1800 to 1865.27 Individual 
reform movements and biographies of 
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The most ambitious project on reli- 
gious history to appear recently is a 
multivolume series on Religion in 
American Life composed of essays by 
leading specialists; two volumes and 
an extensive bibliography appeared in 
1961.128 Other works include Nichols’ 
analysis of the role of religion in Amer- 
ican civilization and Hudson’s short ac- 


‘count of Protestantism in America.2*° 


Eight substantial monographs explore 
various aspects of the interaction be- 


. tween religion and other forces in 


leading reformers form the subjects of : 


seven books of varying scope.?*7 
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Hofstadter and Smith have compiled 
a two-volume documentary history of 
higher education, and Rudolph has 
written a general history of the Amer- 
ican college and university.*** The role 
of state universities in a democratic 
society is discussed by Nevins.**? His- 
torical accounts of six universities ap- 
peared.48* Trends in secondary educa- 
tion are delineated by Cremin’s an- 
alysis of “progressive education” and 
McCluskey’s assessment of the influence 
of Mann, Harris, and Dewey.*** Iversen 
has evaluated the extent of influence of 
Communists in the schools.72° Needs 
and opportunities for study of the his- 


American Theory of Church and State 
(Gainesville, Fla., 1958). 

131 Richard Hofstadter and Wilson Smith 
(eds.), American Higher Education: A Doc- 
umentary History (2 vols.; Chicago, 1961); 
Frederick Rudolph, The American College and 
University: A History (New York, 1962). 

132 Allan Nevins, The State Universities 
and Democracy (Urbana, 1962). 

133 Charles M. Gates, The First Century 
at the University of Washington, 1861-1961 
(Seattle, 1961); W. Freeman Galpin, Syracuse 
University, Vol. 2: The Growing Years 
(Syracuse, 1960); Louis G. Geiger, University 
of the Northern Plains: A History of the 
University of North Dakota, 1883-1958 
(Grand Forks, N. D., 1958); Hugh Hawkins, 
Pioneer: A History of the Johns Hopkins 
University, 1874-1889 (Ithaca, 1960); Mar- 


gery Somers Foster, “Out of Smalle Begin- - 


ings .. ?: An Economic History of Harvard 
College in the Puritan Period (1636 to 1712) 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1962); Edmund S. 
Morgan, The Gentle Puritan: A Life of Ezra 
Stiles, 1727-1795 (New Haven, 1962); Louis 
Leonard Tucker, Puritan Protagonist: Presi- 
dent Thomas Clap of Yale College (Chapel 
Hill, 1962). j 

134 Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transforma- 
tion of the School: Progressivism in American 
Education, 1876-1957 (New York, 1961) ; Neil 
Gerard McCluskey, Public Schools and Moral 
Education: The Influence of Horace Mann, 
William Torrey Harris and John Dewey (New 
York, 1958). 

135 Robert W. Iversen, The Communists 
and the Schools (New York, 1959). 


‘health are considered 
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tory of education have been appraised 
by Bailyn.1%* 

Medical and scientific history con- 
tinued to receive attention. Shryock 
has analyzed social aspects of medicine 
up to 1860.18 Historical trends in 
in studies of 
public health in Boston before 1822, 
cholera epidemics in nineteenth-century 
New York, health-seeking migrants to 
California, 1870-1900, the struggle to 
enact pure-food laws, and the American 
Dental Association.7°® Stanton has 
written about scientific attitudes toward 
race in the first half of the nineteenth 
century.*° Biographical studies of 
Gray, Agassiz, and Fiske cover other 
subjects in scientific history.1*° 

On the arts and letters, recent works 


`of general interest include Bode’s an- 


alysis of popular culture in the mid- 
nineteenth century, Condit’s studies of 
building art in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and Burchard and 


136 Bernard Bailyn, Education in the Form- 
ing of American Society: Needs and Op- 
portunities for Study (Chapel Hill, 1960). 

187 Richard Harrison Shryock, Medicine 
and Society in America, 1660-1860 (New 
York, 1960). 

138 John B. Blake, Public Health in the 
Town of Boston, 1630-1822 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959); Charles E. Rosenberg, Cholera 
Years: The United States in 1832, 1849, and 
1866 (Chicago, 1962); John E. Baur, Health 
Seekers of Southern California, 1870-1900 
(San Marino, Cal., 1959); Oscar E. Anderson, 
Jr, The Health of a Nation: Harvey W. 
Wiley and the Fight for Pure Food (Chicago, 
1958) ; Robert W. McCluggage, A History of 
the American Dental Association: A Century 
of Health Service (Chicago, 1959). 

139 William Stanton, The Leopard’s Spots: 
Scientific Attitudes Toward Race in America, 
1815-1859 (Chicago, 1960). 

140 A. Hunter Dupree, Asa Gray, 1810-1888 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1959); Edward Lurie, 
Louis Agassiz: A Life in Science (Chicago, 


1960); Milton Berman, John Fiske: The 
Evolution of a Popularizer (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1961). 
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Bush-Brown’s social and cultural his- 
tory of architecture.1* 


SUMMARY 
Even a quick glance at this summary 


of recent developments shows that his- 


141 Carl Bode, The Anatomy of American 
Popular Culture, 1840-1861 (Berkeley, 1959) ; 
Carl W. Condit, American Building Art: The 


Nineteenth Century and American Building. 


Art: The Twentieth Century ‘(New York, 
1960-1961) ; John Burchard and Albert Bush- 
Brown, The Architecture of America: A Social 
and Cultural History (Boston, 1961). 
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torians performed much of their work 
in specialized areas. There is also evi- 
dence of the continuing trend to reach 
beyond the boundaries of traditional 
methods of historical investigation to 
employ concepts and methods of related 
disciplines in the social sciences and 
humanities. But no new general inter- 
pretation had yet been developed to 
replace the unifying principles so con- 
fidently held by earlier generations, 
such as the “frontier thesis” or the 
“economic interpretation.” 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members 
of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for the Year 1962 l 


EMBERSHIP in the Academy has 
increased steadily in recent years. 
These are the end-of-the-year figures: 


10678! Se ocean 14,736 
CT aes 14,145 
1960 a 13,538 
1959 tea 13,442 
1958 gchar 13,254 
LIST a ree 12,919 


At the end of 1962, paid-up members 
were 879 more numerous than a year 
earlier, and delinquents were 288 fewer. 

During the calendar year 1962, 3,394 
new members (the highest figure in our 
history was 3,549) were enrolled, but 
2,586 withdrew. A high rate of member 
turnover, ranging from one sixth to one 
fifth of the total membership, has ob- 
tained for the past generation. 


FINANCES 


The Academy income was $15,430 
higher in 1962 than in 1961. Itemized 
increases by source are: 


Dues. ........... $10,012 
Sales............ 2,038 
Advertising....... 905 
Royalties........ 178 
Miscellaneous..... 123 
Investments...... 1,394 
Monographs...... 776 


The Academy outgo was $10,672 
higher in 1962 than 1961. Itemized in- 
creases by object are: 


` General overhead. . $2,299 


Meetings.......... 909 
New members..... 464 
Accounts.......... 1,030 
Members’ records.. 909 
Sales... .....-.00. 2,077 
Advertising........ 121 
Monographs....... 4,307 
Printing 

THE Annats.... 1,287 (less) 
Miscellaneous...... . 157 (less) 


All nonprofessional employees with a 
service of one year or more (all but one) 
received a bonus of 4 per cent of annual 
salary. 

Our bank balance at the end of the 
year was slightly in excess of $25,000. 

The auditors report that we had an 
operations surplus of $1,805 for 1962. 
Also, we realized a profit on the sale of 
securities of $5,024. At the end of the 
year, the cost value of our securities was 
$314,874 and the market value $376,509. 
This comparison is to be evaluated in the 
light of our policy of investing approxi- 
mately half of our funds in bonds and of 
emphasizing yield and stability rather 
than growth. It gives us satisfaction to 
report that we have been able to main- 
tain a small operating surplus each year 
and also to keep our annual dues to a 
modest $8.00. 

Our total cash income for 1962 was 
$160,377, and our cash outlay $150,220. 
These figures do not include changes in the 
value of securities, or gains or losses from 
the sale of them, or changes in the value 
of inventory, real estate, or equipment. 
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The totals on the Operations Report 
do not agree with those in the Auditor’s 
Report. They should not agree, because 
the Auditor’s Report reflects the de- 
preciation of building and equipment, 


~ 
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whereas our Operations Report does not 
deal with these matters. 

The two reports have been completely 
reconciled in~a conference between the 
Auditor and your President. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1962 





INCOME FROM OPERATIONS MONTH YEAR BUDGET 
Dues and Subscriptions. ..............0.0 ec e ee uee $11,335.20 $110,529.21 $ 98,000.00 
Ales eden hak Shs rans wld pe Coho 1,239.70 23,905.02 17,000.00 
Monographs.............00.e eee ee Eara a 211.80 775.77 — 
Advertising...........c0cceceeeceeeveees A 949.50 7,940.53 7,000.00 
Royalties and Donations............... e n a — 626.39 400.00 
Miscellaneous... .......00. 02020 c eee cece etree 63.71 2,371.01 2,000.00 

$13,799.91 $146,147.93 $124,400.00 

INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 
Dividends and Interest.................0 22 cee eee $ 1,112.50 $ 14,932.83 $ 13,500.00 
Cost of Securities Management...............2.00% — 703.30 700.00 
Net Income......2..... 20 eee eee eee i Ea $ 1,112.50 $ 14,229.53 $ 12,800.00 

$14,912.41- $160,377.46 $137,200.00 

DISBURSEMENTS FOR OPERATIONS 
General Overhead. ..........0 00.00 e cece eee eee $ 2,814.56 $ 19,116.73 $ 16,000.00 
CE ccc Criss. olan esieaatens wees cvaees 139.62 7,302.46 6,500.00 
New Members........... 0000s cece cece eee eens 2,062.29 20,017.04 20,000.00 
THE ANNALS. opi upina dd hy eis eset aed yeep aa 1,789.36 63,525.80 63,500.00 
Monograph, 3030255 dander ec heed sti dones oes 3,516.48 4,306.73 — 
Accounts and Finance.............. 2.0.0.0 erore 838.74 8,582.55 7,000.00 
Member Records............. 0.0. c cece eeeeeeees 1,174.52 8,931.72 8,000.00 
Salesi ataa a E a aa ots henge N 1,734.55 9,062.48 7,000.00 
Advertising.. oes. Geos En ek peas en Ar aS 228.55 3,159.70 3,000.00 
Miscellaneous... n.n 0.0... raren eee eee eee 659.13 6,215.00 6,000.00 

$14,957.80 $150,220.21 $137,000.00 
Bank Balance, December 31, 1962........... $25,423.00 
Petty Cash) morente saD conte E ess 300.00 
Postage Meter... 2.2... 0. cece eee eae 442.37 
Total December 31, 1962............... $26,165.37 
Cash Balance From Sale of Securities... 0... 00.0.0... eee eee eee eee $1,204.02 
Surplus From Operations Used to Buy Securities... .. rds Ato utes $5,640.45 


Conversion of Matured Bond to Stocks 


iveluiAeaeas Voce e cece ee $4875.55 
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Report OF AUDITORS 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR 
Enpinc DECEMBER 31, 1962 


REVENUE 
Dues and Subscriptions 
Membership Dues...........0 00 ce cece cece cece cece eet eee nee $70,096.66 
Subscriptions s vn. wile chong eae are poy ties vhs wee AA 40,328.60 
Sales of Publications........0..0000 00 cc ccc cece cence ence een eeeene 23,954.72 
Monograph Sales...... 0.0.0.0 c eee ec ence ener teens 775.77 
Advertising'and Royalties................0.. OA EE 8,109.73 
Special Donation. ........- -o saraerarasrrirssees EE RE A eae 
Interest and Dividends...... 0... 0. ccc cc cee AAE ETEA a a ž 
TOTAL REVENUE............0.0 0.0 e eee ee Taaie a ween e CR EAE Rw 
EXPENSE 
Membership 
Records..........--.- whe dntd a teehee $ 8,271.18 
Promotion.ai. 2 .cscc nara depos) le itws end ARES 18,146.57 $26,417.75 
THE ANNALS 
Production Costs..........0....0000e000 aE aah, N ek 62,271.84 
Sales Costs oe oeir cane Line Wow nae Decne au meanveabbaea hems 10,369.16 
Accounting and Finance costs............000 00 e cece eee eee ees 14,479.43 
Office operation sic: cine te cas baa dee ce neces had ha ahl een a eaS 18,930.81 
Philadelphia meeting....................0005 ee ee ee 5,754.94 
Advertising’, creuen a r e AE TN IE eae TE EE R a 3,065.70 
Monographs. occ ctv cena i n a N E ES 4,149.41 
Gifts rani anp an ia AEA based AAEE 1,881.87 
Refunds aAa a r e AAA E aE a E ames sees P 484.71 
Payroll tates ore rneer a EE E AE as aaO EE ECESE NE 1,513.87 
TIAA aee e aA EE EE EEDE EN re a A aA AOSE 508.18 
TOTAL CASH EXPENSE onsin rE e e 
EXCESS OF CASH REVENUE OVER EXPENSES OF OPERATIONS........ 
Less: Depreciation 
Buildings a .douis easitotc he stasew dgea Sites ah dee dasa greens $ 330.00 
Improvements......... 0.0... ccc cece eect eee eeee 3,700.00 
Office Equipment... 0.0... cece cece eee eee ree eee 2,100.00 
NET PROFIT FROM OPERATIONS...........0..0 00s cece eee nent teen nnens 


OTHER REVENUE 


Profit on sales of investments.................. ee ee Eee wee eer 
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$110,425.26 


32,840.22 


143,265.48 


149,827.67 


7,935.17 
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PUBLICATIONS 


During 1962 the six volumes of THE 
ANNALS dealt with the following subjects: 


January Crime and the American Penal Sys- 
tem, edited by Louis B. Schwartz, 
Professor of Law, University of 


Pennsylvania. 


March Automation, edited by Charles C. 
Killingsworth, Professor of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Michi- 


gan State University. 


May 
J. K. Zawodny, Fellow of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
California. 


American Foreign Policy Challenged, 
edited by James C. Charlesworth. 


July 


September The Ethics of Business Enterprise, 
edited by Arthur S. Miller, Pro- 
fessor of Law, George Washington 


University. 


November Conservatism, Liberalism, and Na- 


tional Issues, edited by Lee S. 


Greene, Professor ,of Political 


Science, University of Tennessee. 


As planned so far, the publication pro- 
gram for 1963 includes, in addition to the 
January volume on Transportation Ren- 
aissance, edited by George Fox Mott, 
Managing Partner, Mott of Washington 
and Associates, the following volumes: 


Unconventional Warfare, edited by . 
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College of Medicine, University 
of Kentucky. 


May Combating Organized Crime, edited 
by Gus Tyler, International” 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


July The New Europe: Implications for 
the United States, edited by James 


C. Charlesworth. 


Communist China and the Soviet 
Bloc, edited by Donald S. Za- 
goria, Fellow of the Research In- 
stitute on Communist Affairs, 
Columbia University. 


September 


The Crisis in the American Trade 
Union Movement, edited by Solo- 
mon Barkin, Director of Re- 
search, Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, and A. A. Blum, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


November 


Summaries of disciplines 


In May 1961 THe Annars established 
a new department which undertook to 
review in each issue, by rotation, the 
year’s developments in Anthropology, 
Economics, History, Political Science, 
Social Psychology, and Sociology. Al- 
though the opening series produced some 
excellent articles, authors found it ex- 
tremely difficult to cover an entire disci- 
pline within our word limit. Accord- 
ingly, each discipline was subdivided into 
four specialties, and a four-year cycle 
comprising the topics in the following 
outline has been planned. The list of 
authors for the first year, beginning with 
the May 1963 volume, is now being com- 
pleted, and invitations for the 1964 
series will be sent out soon. 


FORTHCOMING SUMMARIES IN THE ANNALS 


March . Medicine and Society, edited by 
John A. Clausen, Director, Insti- 
tute of Human Development, 
University of California, and 
Robert Straus, Chairman, De- 
partment of Behavioral Science, 

1963 

May History 

July Political Science 

September Social Psychology 

November Sociology 


United States History 

American Government and Administration 
Socialization 

Minority and Race Relations 
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1964 Ei 
January Anthropology 
March Economics 

May History 

July Political Science 
September Social Psychology 
November Sociology i 
1965 

January Anthropology 
March Economics 

May History 

July Political Science 
September Social Psychology 
November Sociology 

1966 

January Anthropology 
March Economics 

May History 

July Political Science 
September Social Psychology 
November Sociology 

1967 

January Anthropology 
March Economics 

May History 

July ` Political Science 
September Social Psychology 
November Sociology 
Monographs 


In addition to the regular six volumes 


Archaeology 
Theoretical Economics 
Latin-American History 
Political Philosophy 
Culture and Personality 
Social Stratification 


Physical Anthropology 
International Economics 

Western European History 
International Relations 

Group Structure and Role Behavior 
Demography and Ecology 


Ethnology 

Economic Fluctuations and Growth 

History of Russia and Eastern Europe 
Comparative Government and Administration 
Attitude Formation and Public Opinion 
Deviant Behavior and Social Control 


Cultural and Social Change 
Econometrics and Model Building 
Asian History . 

Politics, Elections, and Voting Behavior 
Language and Communications 

Social Institutions 


Also, three additional monographs will: 
be published : 


Mathematics and the Social Sciences: The 


of THE ANNALS, the Academy published a 
symposium-type monograph, The Limits 
of Behavioralism in Political Science, 
edited by the President of the Academy, 
copies of which were distributed to 
all members of the American Political 
Science Association and the American 
Society for Public Administration. . In 
addition to this distribution, about 972 
copies have been sold up to the date of 
this report. 


Utility and Inutility of Mathematics in the 
Study of Economics, Political Science, and 
Sociology, edited by the President of this 
“Academy. It is anticipated that copies of 
this publication will be distributed free to 
members of the American Economic Assó- 
ciation, the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, and the American Sociological 
Association. i 

A Wise Use of Leisure, edited by the President 
and First Vice-President of the Academy. - 

The Problem of Quality in the Public Service, 
edited by the President and First Vice- 
President of the Academy. 
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Book Reviews 


During 1962 the Book Department 
of THE ANNALS published 419 reviews. 
The majority of these reviews, 350, were 
written by college or university presi- 
dents, deans, professors, or lecturers, 26 
by members of private and university- 
sponsored research organizations, 16 by 
government and United Nations officials, 
active or retired, and 27 by others, Most 
reviewers were residents of the United 
States, but some were residents of Africa, 
Australia, Canada, Cyprus, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Hong Kong, India, 
Israel, Lebanon, The Netherlands, Puerto 
Rico, Sweden, or Turkey. Five hundred 
and forty-eight books were listed in the 
Other Books section. 


Reprinting 


One hundred and eighteen requests 
were granted to reprint material from 
Tue Annats. Fifty-four of these were 
to professors and other authors for use in 
books under preparation, and fifteen 
were to journals. Twenty-one requests 
were granted for classroom and adult 
education programs and sixteen for com- 

- pany training or independent organiza- 
tion programs. Eight requests came 
from various departments of the govern- 
ment, including four from the armed 
forces, 

MEETINGS 


The 1962 Spring Meeting, organized 
around the theme American Foreign 
Policy Challenged, sustained the tradi- 
tions of our meetings in respect of size 
of audiences, the interest displayed, and 
the great diversity of organizations repre- 
sented by delegates. Twenty-four coun- 
tries sent official delegations, also 8 mis- 
sions to the United Nations, 9 public 
jurisdictions, 3 federal governmental 
agencies, 128 American and foreign uni- 
versities and colleges, and 168 interna- 
tional, civic, scientific, and commercial 
organizations. Approximately 800 per- 
sons attended one or more of the sessions. 
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A typical attendance for a session was 
between 500 and 700. 

The subject of the 1963 Spring Meet- 
ing (April 5 and 6 in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia) will be The 
New Europe: Implications for the United 
States. We expect to have public figures 
(government officials, ambassadors, and 
senators) but we shall also continue to 
rely heavily on scholars and writers. We 
expect the tone of the meeting to be ex- 
position and analysis, rather than criti- 
cism and contumely. Following the ex- 
ample of the 1962 Spring Meeting, we 
shall have five sessions with two speakers 
each. The July volume of THE ANNALS, 
in which the speeches are published, will 
contain complementary essays by out- 
standing writers in international affairs. 

The Articles of the Bylaws of this 
Academy were amended during 1962 so 
as to continue to’ make it possible to hold 
business meetings of the Members of 
this Academy but not to make them 
mandatory. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Messrs. Sweeney, Stevens, Petersen, 
and Nichols were re-elected to three-year 
terms as Directors. 

No other changes were made during 
the year in any of the offices or director- 
ships. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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James C. Charlesworth, President 

Stephen B. Sweeney, First Vice- 
President 

Norman D. Palmer, Secretary 

M. Albert Linton, Treasurer 

Lewis M. Stevens, Counsel 

Thorsten Sellin, Editor 

Raymond T. Bowman 

Joseph H. Willits 

James P. Warburg 

Howard C. Petersen 

Roy F. Nichols 

Loren C. Eiseley 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY ... 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY ... 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


ay 


i 


ee ay 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


FREDERICK L. Scouman. The Cold War: 
Retrospect and Prospect. Pp. xv, 104. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1962. $3.50. 


In this book Professor Schuman takes 
the position that the liberalizing trend in 
Soviet policy is irreversible, and this as- 
sertion describes his own stand in his 
exploration of “the possibilities and pros- 
pects of peace between America and 
Russia on the assumption that war be- 
tween America and Russia would mean 
mutual annihilation.” Few will dispute 
his assumption. Many, however, might 
differ with him on specifics, particularly in 
his conviction that the American view of 
the Soviet Union rests on “a delusion that 
the Communist challenge itself is a mili- 
tary challenge to be met by military 
means.” In all fairness, the book was 
written before the Cuban crisis of 1962. 
But surely that was not the first occasion 
when the Communists demonstrated that 
military means differ from other means 
toward the strategic end only in terms of 
their efficacy, and -not through Western- 
type value preferences. 

Historically, the Russians lost any pre- 
ventive wars they sought to launch; but 
historically others failed whenever they 


attempted to pre-empt the Russians. 
With the Soviet Union now a prosperous, 
advanced society, with  Stalinist-type 
despotism obsolete, a Russian policy of 
territorial aggrandizement can only be a 
result of fear of attack from abroad. 
Were the West to lessen that fear, a 
Russian policy of peaceful purposes would 
follow. If we do not negotiate the end 
of the arms race, the greatest danger will 
be not Communist policy but take-over in : 
the United States by professional militar- 
ists and munitions makers. There is an 
archaic ring to this argument which would 
be ludicrous if it were not for such warn- 
ings as that given by General Eisenhower 
in his valedictory address. 

Quite properly Professor Schuman also 
points to the dangers of accidental war 
and to what seems to this reviewer the 
most significant danger of all, that of the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. But I 
cannot accept his approving quotation of 
C. P. Snow’s scandalously unscientific 
prediction that “as a certainty,” nuclear 
bombs will go off in, at the most, ten 
years. . 

But elsewhere much of Dr. Schuman’s 
argument is persuasive. The arms race 
is surely irrational and can lead to mutual 
suicide. The Soviet rulers do act both 
as rational governors and as fanatical 
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disciples of a messianic cult. Russian 
history does go a distance to explaining 
the age-old Russian mission of universal- 
ism. Some of his historical analysis is 
striking and suggestive of changes we 
might make in our stereotypes. He traces 
the Cold War back to Munich, where the 
West gave eastern Europe to the Nazis, 
along with a free hand to attack the Soviet 
Union. He may even be right in his 
explanations of the Soviet defensive neu- 
rosis, and of Mr. Khrushchev’s intentions 
toward the West. But his explanation 
does not account for the hair-raising risks 
which the Soviet Union is appareritly pre- 
pared to run when sufficiently intoxicated 
with the sense of predestination. 

The defect in this book remains that 
of the peace movement as a whole, one 
which, unless remedied, renders the mem- 
bers of that movement impotent to com- 
pete successfully—as I wish they would— 
with the military strategists’ school. I 
refer to their continuing failure to appre- 
ciate the unlimited aims of communism, 
the difference between strategic and tac- 
tical aspects in its outlook, and the con- 
crete historical evidence which tends to 
prove the opposite of their position. Mr. 
Schuman’s argument is well worth hearing, 
and reaffirms to this reviewer the necessity 
. for acting on both interpretations of Soviet 
behavior until more evidence is in—the 
assumption of a liberalizing trend on the 
one hand and a permanent systemic con- 
flict with unlimited goals on the other. 
l Lincotn P. BLOOMFIELD 

Director 
© Arms Control Project 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
James J. Wapsworta. The Price of 
Peace. Pp. xv, 127. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. $3.95. 


For much of the eight years during 
which he represented the United States in 
the United Nations, James J. Wadsworth 
was engaged in negotiations with the 
‘Soviet Union on disarmament. It might 
be expected that he would have emerged 
from this complex and seemingly hopeless 
task in despair. That such has not been 
so is demonstrated by this persuasive and 
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at times eloquent little book. It is the 
testimony of a man dedicated to peace, 
one convinced that mankind must and can 
make progress toward disarmament and 
the basic conditions of peace. The book 
is a declaration of faith, a generalized 
statement of principles, and.a call for 
action. It does not pretend to be more. 

Essentially, Ambassador Wadsworth sup- 
ports the principal features of the Amer- 
ican position on disarmament. Reduction 
of armaments must be by stages, accom- 
panied by adequate means of verification 
and control. Yet he is sympathetic to 
certain claims of the Soviet Union and 
at times critical of American policy. He 
concludes, for example, that within the 
American government we have only begun 
to give the subject of disarmament the 
intensity of study and depth of explora- 
tion that it deserves. ‘We have failed to 
clarify our position to peoples abroad, and 
at times have made a fetish of the issue 
of control. The reader wishes at times 
that the author might be more specific on 
these points, not to reopen old controver- 
sies, but to point the way to the avoidance 
of past mistakes. 

In the joint United States-Soviet state- 
ment of September 1961, issued by John 
J. McCloy and Valerian A. Zorin, Mr. 
Wadsworth finds a very considerable area 
of agreement. But how can we progress 
from here, in the face of Soviet intransi- 
gence? The United States must take the 
initiative in a new over-all strategic ap- 
proach or master plan, designed to allevi- 
ate the present international atmosphere 
of mutual distrust and suspicion and to 
achieve progressive reduction of all 
weapons and means of delivery to less 
dangerous levels and eventually to a mini- 
mum that will be manageable under a 
system of enforcement by international 
agreements. The United States should 
employ massive and dedicated efforts “to 
define goals, to explain and persuade, and 
to undertake a broad series of pledges, 
initiatives, and acts that will galvanize 
our own and other nations into a more 
constructive and successful endeavor for 
peace.” ` To this end, Mr. Wadsworth 
outlines action in six major areas: political 
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alternatives to the Cold War, economic 
development, technical and research àid, 
strengthening the legal framework of the 
international order, understanding through 
education, and a vast program of public 
information for peace. 
Jonn W. MASLAND 
Próvost and Professor of Government 
Dartmouth, College 


WituiiAm H. Rixer. The Theory of Po- 
litical Coalitions. Pp. xii, 300. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1962. 
$6.00. 


The Theory of Political Coalitions 
represents an attempt by Mr. Riker to 
build a general theory of politics upon the 
basis of the #-player game. In this at- 
tempt, Mr. Riker develops three major 
principles which he seeks to apply to the 
analysis both of domestic and of interna- 
‘tional politics. These principles are the 
size principle, the strategy principle, and 
the disequilibrium principle. The size 
principle states that coalitions rationally 
tend toward that minimal size necessary 
for victory, although some allowance may 
be made to guard against uncertainty. 
The strategy principle attempts to deline- 
ate who will align with whom and to 
detail the conditions which produce these 
strategic tendencies. The disequilibrium 
principle asserts that in at least some cases 
or under some circumstances, rationally op- 
timal coalitions will eliminate some of the 
players in the game and thus will promote 
disequilibrium. Over a .sufficiently long 
period of time, therefore, one would 
expect disequilibrial combinations to occur 
and social systems to change dynamically. 

Although Mr. Riker is aware of the 
difficulty of “proving” these principles by 
the multiplication of historical examples, 
he cites numerous instances from domestic 
and international politics that conform 
with them. And he includes a last 
chapter, entitled “Reflections on Empires: 
An Epilogue on the United .States in 
World Affairs,” in which he attempts to 
“account heuristically for the decline of 
empires ahd to. draw conclusions concern- 
ing optimal American foreign policy on 
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the basis of his three principles. The 
contributions which Mr. Riker makes in 
this volume are ingenious and interesting, 
and will probably prove productive. Most 
useful is his strategic principle, which, by 
virtue of the constraints it places on the 
coalition process, may make a major con- 
tribution to our knowledge. This is the 
original work of a gifted mind. . 
Nonetheless, the present reviewer wishes 
to state a few qualifications which, un- 
fortunately, space requirements will not 
permit him to develop. It is dubious that 
political life is sufficiently rational or suf- 
ficiently strategic for game theory ever 
to serve as a general theory of politics. 
It may provide useful models for some 
situations and periods, and this is a con- 
tribution that few methods can emulate. 
In political life, even where games are 


“being played, many may be played simul- 


taneously. Mr. Riker observes this when 
he says that Southern politics is bounded 
by an agreement that white politicians 
will not settle disputes among themselves 
by recourse to the Negro vote and there- 
fore will not carry their internal battles 
to the point of extermination—a process 
that might drive the losing camp to seek 
Negro votes. I venture to suggest that 
other important values may account for 
much of political decision-making and 
that many of the examples adduced by 
Mr. Riker as the results of his three 
principles may yet be explained on some 
other basis. 

The models employed, by Mr. Riker are 
not the only possible models of the coali- 
tion process. There are other models, 
which may be equally or even more ap- 


‘plicable, which may not accord with all 


of his principles. Moreover, in at least 
some of the cases in which his principles 
produce disequilibrium, this results from 
a predominant—or near-predominant—po- 
sition by one actor in the system. One 
may question whether a system in relative 
equilibrium is likely to reach such a state 
if decisions are made rationally and if 
accidental or external factors do not inter- 
fere. Perhaps, but this is not proved. In 
any event, although his principles are 
general, Mr. Riker should note that his 
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_ actual explanations are not general. The 
tables he presents are in fact nongeneral- 
ized, and the materials of the tables pro- 
‘vide his real explanatory power. 

Mr. Riker’s last chapter, about which 
he has the greatest reservations himself, 
strikes me as the least appropriate. I 
doubt that the pro-Communist drift in 
many areas of the world has much, if 
anything, to do with the size principle, 
and believe that it can be studied best 
in other terms. I think it would be a 
disaster if too many of his prescriptions 
actually became official United States 
policy. Undoubtedly, however, The The- 
ory of Political Coalitions is a major con- 
tribution to the literature, and we will be 
studying it for a long time. 

, Morton A. KAPLAN 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Chairman . 

Committee on International Relations 

University of Chicago 


Grorce Liska, Nations in Alliance: The 
Limits of Interdependence. Pp. x, 301. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1962. $6.00. 

Once an alliance is made, it is expected 
to endure until the purposes of the allies 
are fulfilled. In fact, however, alliances 
are highly vulnerable to break-up. The 
“permanent” alliance of the United States 
and France, negotiated in 1778, contained 
guarantees that ran “forever.” It lasted 
scarcely more than a score of years. 
Thereafter, the American strategic concept 
was closer to the British. Yet, perhaps, 
ere the end of its short life, the alliance 
of 1778 had already fulfilled the purposes 
of each of the allies. Actually, alliances 
are seldom durable. Today’s ally may be 
tomorrow’s neutral, and the enemy of a 
later day. In this book, George Liska 
presents a theoretic analysis of the struc- 
ture and dynamics of alliances. It is the 
first such undertaking in many years. He 
does not pursue a theory, but theorizes 
about what was, is, and might be. Start- 
ing from patterns of the past, he attempts 
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to assess their relevance for the present 
and the future. 

The reasons for alignment, dealignment, 
and realignment have been basically the 
same since the Stone Age. The cohesion 
and efficacy of alliances have varied in 
each generation in accordance with the 
skill of statesmen. Alliances of the 
present day face an additional difficulty in 
that a regime depending on popular sup- 
port is loath to admit original misassess- 
ment of intervening setbacks. Approxi- 
mately the first half of this book is 
devoted. to an analysis of the above 
factors, as illustrated by past and present 
alliances. This provides a basis for a 
study of the trends and policies of the 
contemporary international system, the 
concepts of nonalignment and neutralism, 
and the future of alliances. 

This study on the limits of interdepend- 
ence is timely at a moment when nuclear 
diffusion raises problems of multilateral 
deterrence. This problem is one for .the 
future, and weapons systems change. This 
permits only a general discussion of the 
future, but comparisons of the past and 
the present can be and are specific. De- 
fensive alliances may forestall disasters 
and allow time for the potential of growth. 
But major partners in an alliance have 
frequently found it difficult to restrict 
initial ambitions of the allies when such 
has become desirable or necessary. _ 

The analysis of multiparty security 
organizations is likewise pertinent to 
present-day problems. One concept as- 
sumes that such organizations should be 
primarily instruments for coercing the ag- 
gressor. Perhaps the League of Nations 
and the United Nations have more ade- 
quately served as updated forums for 
conciliating powers with legitimately con- 
flicting limited interests. Certainly, de- 
bates in the United Nations serve to alert 
all nations to the basic consequences of 
each ideology. Victories there, even on 
strongly ‘contested procedural matters, 
may have both material and symbolic 
value. Symbolic events have served in 
international politics, for centuries, both 


, have been more or less 
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to influence wavering nations and to 
consecrate victories already won. This 
theoretical study of interdependence is of 
value ‘both to statesmen and to scholars. 
CHARLES M. THOMAS 
Professor of International Relations 
Air University 
Montgomery 
Alabama 


J. E. Mezan, H. H. Lresner, and S. J. 
Wetis. Case Studes in European Eco- 
nomic Union: The Mechanics of Inte- 
gration. Edited by J. E. Meade. Pp. 
vii, 424. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1962. $6.10. i 


Six years ago, the Treaty of Rome in- 
augurated a common market among six 
western European nations. Except for a 
host of difficulties that have arisen as a 
consequence of prospective participation 
in this market by additional countries, 
especially the United Kingdom, the Amer- 
ican press has given scant coverage to the 
problems inherent in economic union. 
Indeed, the average American’s recogni- 
tion of the scope of these problems is 
largely limited to two issues: the relatively 
simple task of establishing a common 
external tariff barrier and of removing 
internal tariff duties and the virtually in- 
surmountable hurdle of completely absorb- 
ing the agricultural sectors into an inte- 
grated economic community. Yet these 
issues constitute, as it were, only the 
visible portion of the iceberg; a large 
number of significant problems remain 
hidden and unexplored, even unrecognized, 
as far as most Americans are concerned. 
Fortunately, this no longer need be the 
case. The volume under review, case 
studies of the Belgium-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union, Benelux, and the European 
Coal and Steel Community by three able 
United Kingdom economists, records a 
thorough examination of these heretofore 
neglected problems of common-market 
operation and gives a shrewd appraisal 
of the means by which these problems 
satisfactorily 
accommodated. 

In a short review the nature of the 

innate difficulties of a viable common 
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market can only be intimated. Although 
tariff rates are apparently easily adjusted 
to common-market principles, relative dif- 
ferences in quantitative trade controls 
among the participating nations may render 
rate adjustments abortive. The pricing of 
commodities—whether by market proc- 
esses or by government directives—and 
the operation of competitive forces present 
a complex of problems which are exacer- 
bated by the existence of different systems 
of indirect taxation and transportation 
rates and policies. Economic sectors to 
which national governments are particu- 
larly sensitive or in which transitional 
adjustments are apt to cause acute hard- 
ships, for example, agriculture and coal, 
must be given exceptional treatment, tend- 
ing to offset the desirable consequences 
of economic unions. Disparate monetary 
systems and aggregative economic policies 
and goals are capable of generating bal- 
ance of payments disequilibria for which 
remedial or palliative measures must be 
devised. Economic ties, sufficiently pli- 
able to allow for these and other problem 
areas yet sufficiently’ strong to bind 
together a diversity of interests into a 
communion of action, must be forged by 
a political mechanism whose most effective 
institutional structure is still indefinitely 
perceived. 

These issues depict the emphasis of the 
book. Wisely, from a pedagogical view- 
point, the authors have restricted their 
studies to the more salient and politically 
unmanageable obstacles to a viable eco- 
nomic union. They have not attempted to 
assay the potential benefits to be derived 
from integration nor have they attempted 
to predict the course of the present Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC), In- 
deed, cognizant of the hazards inherent 
in generalizing from a small sample, the 
authors: disclaim the quality of prophecy 
altogether. This, of course, is judicious; 
it is also in an important sense unwar- 
ranted. Although the difficulties of the 
EEC will undoubtedly assume different 
specific shapes than those of precedent 
economic communities, the general out- 
lines of these problems will almost cer- 
tainly repeat those of the historical 
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antecedents. The case studies of economic 
integration by Meade, Liesner, and Wells 
will greatly facilitate timely recognition of 
these problems and will chart, at least 
provisionally, feasible and effective plans 
of action. Thus the authors’ contribution 
is vastly more significant than their 
modest and‘ scholarly dispositions: permi 
them to claim. : 
M. O. CLEMENT 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Dartmouth College 


A. A. Fatouros, Government Guarantees 
to Foreign Investors. Pp. xxvi, 411. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1962. $12.00. ' 
This volume, published under the aus- 

pices of the International Legal Studies 

Program of Columbia University, provides 

a comprehensive survey of the nature and 

legal effects of state promises to foreign 

investors. After reviewing the role of 
private foreign investment in economic 
development, and the obstacles and uncer- 
tainties with which the potential investor 
is faced, the author concludes Part I with 

a statement of the necessity of state 

guarantees to lessen the nonbusiriess risks 

of foreign investors. Part IT describes the 
form and content of existing instruments 

—investment treaties. and guarantees to in- 

dividuals by capital-exporting and capital- 

importing states—and of a number of pro- 
posed international investment codes. In 
his analysis of the legal effects of the vari- 
ous types of state promise in Part ITI, 
Fatouros traces the evolution of legal doc- 
trine both in the scholarly writings and in 
court and arbitration practice. ; 
Thoroughly documented in some 1300 
footnotes, this volume is a valuable sum- 
mary and reference work for anybody 
interested in the legal aspects of govern- 
ment guarantees, but this reviewer must 
point out that the International Monetary 

Fund (IMF) is not, as mistakenly implied 

(p. 353), an affiliated agency of the World 

Bank. The study is, however, much more 

than a lawyer’s handbook. It deals with 

an area in which the law is at present 
crystallizing out of the notions of what 
is just and fair, as held by those who are 
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involved in disputes either as participants 
or as arbiters. Protagonists often estab- 
lish extreme positions favoring either the 
views ‘of the foreign investors or those of 
the capital-importing countries. Fatouros 
shows the issues in proper perspective by 
basing the analysis on- economic and 
political realities. This leads him, no 
doubt correctly, to ascribe only a limited 
role in the promotion of foreign invest- 
ment to government guarantees to alien 
private investors. The security of the 
investments depends on the community 
of interests between the investors and 
the capital-receiving state, which certainly 
exists in general and from the long-run 
viewpoint, but not in every particular 
case. Legal instruments of the type dis- 
cussed can serve as an expression of a 
“favorable investment climate” and pro- 
vide rules of behavior among parties 
whose basic aim is to co-operate, but they 
cannot preserve such co-operation when 
the economic or political basis for it is 
removed. Since insistence on rigid legal 
rules, perhaps enforced with the help of 
a covenant of capital-exporting countries, 
may do more harm than good, the author 
does not favor international investment 
codes. of the kind now under discussion by 
various public and private groups. The 
book seems to argue, to. this reviewer 
convincingly, that the development and 
application of international law in the field 
of state guarantees is properly viewed as 
a branch of the art of the possible. 
RupoLeg R. RHOMBERG 
Department of Research 
and Statistics s 
International Monetary Fund 
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Seymour E. Harris. The Economics of 
the Political Parties, with Special At- 
tention to Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy. Pp. xxxiv, 382. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1962. $7.00. 
A question very frequently asked by 

foreign visitors—and increasingly by a 

wide number of Americans—is: “What is 
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Four Justices of the Supreme Court 
speak out on the meaning 
of civil liberty today— 
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the Court have prepared this inspiring statement on the origins, principles, 
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“This is a book about our original purpose as a nation and the way it 
stands today,” says Edmond Cahn in his introductory chapter, “Freedom. 
is not free. Shaping and preserving a new kind of society necessarily in- 
volves personal commitment, costly risk, and constant effort.” Each of the 
four Justices describes the kinds of commitment, risk, and effort Americans 
—in and out of government—must make: 
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the real difference between the two major 
political parties?” Professor Harris has 
written some vigorous answers to this 
question. Despite his unabashed state- 
ment that he writes from the Democratic 
point of view, most Republicans will nod 
comfortably when he defines the Republi- 
can position on economic issues. The 
author writes sharply and with precision 
on the differing party approaches to the 
economic role of government. “The Eisen- 
hower and the Republican view is that 
the role of government is to create. the 
proper climate for businessmen by re- 
ducing government expenditure, balancing 
the budget, diminishing government re- 
sponibility for social welfare and economic 
regulation and, in general, transferring 
power from government and labor to the 
business community. . . . The Democrats 
have conceived the role of government as 
that of promoting high levels of economic 
activity through wise fiscal and monetary 
management of the economy, through 
government support of demand, especially 
through increased resources of the low- 
income groups, and through government 
maintenance of the countervailing power of 
the various groups in our free economy.” 

After broadly sketching the ideology 
and creed of the two parties and their 
leaders, Professor Harris races through 
his politico-econcmic thesis as applied to 
monetary policy—including interest rates, 
inflation, and the role of the Federal Re- 
serve; the budget as a tool of policy; tax 
and fiscal policy; debt management; em- 
ployment ‘and economic growth; welfare 
programs—including medical care, social 
security, housing, education, and area re- 
development; natural resources and farm 
policy; and international economics—in- 
cluding the dollar gap, foreign aid, and 
trade policy. He wraps up his clear-cut 
conclusions, in a neat -ten-page chapter 
which also forecasts the “battle of the 
1960’s.” I think that the author may 
stress too strongly the Charles Beard 
thesis of the controlling force of eco- 
nomics in politics; millions voted for 
General Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 with 
little thought about his economic philoso- 
phy and how it related to their own eco- 
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nomic situation. Yet the book shows a 
remarkable insight into the larger economic 
forces and their relation to the major 
thrusts of party policy. 

In the 1954-1956 period, I had the good 
fortune to participate in a number of 
seminars in which Governor Stevenson, 
Seymour Harris, and others helped de- 
velop the best current thinking on the 
issues of the- day. Professor Harris, an 
enthusiastic participant in these discus- 
sions, no doubt developed and sharpened 
many ideas which are refined in this book. 
I can think of few people who have had 
the rich combination of academic and 
practical experience necessary to write a 
book like this. He even anticipates the 
ways in which Nelson Rockefeller might 
fuzz up some of the book’s conclusions, 
come the 1964 presidential campaign. And 
I am sure that a letter to Professor Harris 
at Harvard would bring forth a good 
supplementary explanation of President 
Kennedy’s 1962 tax program and its role 
in stimulating our economy. 

Ken HECHLER 

United States Congressman 

from West Virginia 


Eucene V. Rostow. The Sovereign Pre- 
rogative: The Supreme Court and the 
Quest for Law. Pp. xxxix, 319. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1962. 
$6.00. 


The Dean of the Yale Law School, pre- 
senting a recueil of nine of his urbane 
periodical essays, urges in an introductory 
piece a common theme: that the Supreme 
Court should “accept as normal... a 
limited but inescapable duty to make 
some of the decisions through which law 
develops, in response to changing notions 
of policy.” In Part I he explores this 
concept of law, for which he would accept 
“sociological jurisprudence” or “American 
legal realism” as descriptive terms; he 
goes on to survey the disputed boundary 
between law and morals. In Part II, 
“The Nature and Legitimacy of Judicial 
Review,” Dean Rostow advocates the doc- 
trine that the people, not the States, made 
the Constitution; that the people’s agent 
to enforce its limitations is the Supreme 
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Court. In Part ITI, “Toward an Affirma- 
tive Constitutional Theory of Judicial 
Action,” the author reaffirms the demo- 
cratic character of the Court’s function, 
and describes three contemporary govern- 
mental problems on which he would have 
the Court exercise its sovereign preroga- 
tive with legal realism—military-civilian 
relations, exemplified by the unhappy 
“Japanese relocation” of 1942; loyalty- 
security programs; and inhibitions of State 
economic parochialism. In a brief epi- 
logue Dean Rostow points to his con- 
clusion—that the Supreme Court “should 
use its acknowledged powers to further 
the grand design of the constitutional sys- 
tem: faithfully to enforce the constitu- 
tional limitations on the powers of all 
units of local government, and on the 
community itself when necessary, to pro- 
tect the individual in a spacious realm 
of personal liberty, assured by law.” Few 
thoughtful men can disagree. 

’ T£ one were to find anything to question 
in these eloquent papers it could be the 
author’s occasional creation of an adver- 
sary so unreasonably benighted as to be 
incredible. “If a lawyer or a judge or 
a law professor,” says Mr. Rostow (p. 
22), “understands law to be no more than 
a beautifully articulated set of formal 
rules, derived from Blackstone and the 
dictionary, then he can be a good and con- 
scientious lawyer by putting the right 
words in the right order and turning the 
crank of logic to get the right result... . 
If the result is contrary to what he thinks 
society regards as right, just and desira- 
ble, he may glow with extra pleasure, for 
to many devotees of law in this sense, 
nothing so demonstrates the rigor and 
value of the law as a harsh result.” Have 

_we ever really met this dreadful jurist? 
Dean Rostow shoots many shafts well- 
aimed at threatening foes; he needs no 
straw targets. . f 

ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND 
Bussey Professor of Law 
Harvard University 


Wirm N. McPHure and WILLIAM A. 
-Graser (Eds.). Public Opinion and 
‘Congressional Elections. 


Pp. ix, 326. 
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New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 

$5.95. 

The empirical study of politics is moving 
through an interesting cycle. The early 
analyses of election statistics sought either 
to relate aggregative voting data to other 
aggregative indexes or to break down the 
total vote into subaggregates which could 
be related to community characteristics 
such as degree of urbanization, per cent 
Catholic, geographical region, and the like. 
When the development of sample surveys 
made it possible to obtain information on 
an individual basis the emphasis moved 
toward the explanation of the motives 
of the individual voter and the analysis 
of his voting decision. Now interest is 
moving toward the use of the insights 
gained in these “micro-political” studies 
in developing an understanding of the 
total system of mass voting. 

The present volume is a collection of 
chapters written by several different au- 
thors, based on survey studies of certain 
Congressional contests in 1950. The book 
is not well integrated, and the last hun- 
dred pages are not especially rewarding, 
but the first six chapters are imaginative 
and important. They deal with the total 
flow of votes rather than with the social 
origins or psychological traits of individual 
voters, with “the connections between 
individual acts and collective results.” 

Although the authors describe them- 
selves as not primarily interested in poli- 
tics as such, this book will have more ` 
interest for political scientists than many 
sociological studies of the vote have had 
in the past. In dealing with election turn- 
out, coattail effects, independent voters, 
swings in partisanship, and similar phe- 
nomena, they are close to the heart of 
“politics.” Their treatment. of these sub- 
jects departs from the familiar, and the 
language in some chapters is. rather ob- 
scure. But the questions they seek to 
answer are the questions students of poli- 
tics have been asking for many years. 

Despite the long-standing interest in the 
study of elections and the more recent 
preoccupation with micro-political analy- 
sis, scholars have found it difficult to 
relate speculation regarding mass voting 
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“downward” to data concerning the indi- 
vidual voter or théories regarding indi- 
vidual voting “upward” to the behavior of 
the electorate. McPhee and Glaser are 
attempting to move “upward”; they are 
using the data from sample surveys to 
explain movements in the total vote. 
Their efforts to bridge this conceptual gap 
are not very comprehensive, but they 
demonstrate the new directions the study 
of voting is taking. 
ANGUS CAMPBELL 

Director $ 

Survey Research Cente 

University of Michigan 


James Q. Witson. The Amateur Demo- 
crat: Club Politics in Three Cities. Pp. 
ix, 378. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962. $6.95. 


The Amateur Democrat is a detailed 


description, analysis, and evaluation of- 


amateur Democratic political activity in 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
during the 1950's. It is a thoughtful and 
informative book, written for both inter- 
ested layman and professional political 
scientist, that seeks to marshal a flood of 
“maddeningly refractory” data in support 
of conclusions concerning this movement 
which are both significant and contro- 
versial. Although the book is marred by 
a certain diffuseness and prolixity in style, 
it certainly should be considered recom- 
mended reading for those interested in the 
organization of contemporary American 
politics. 

The author’ begins by developing the 
notion of “amateur” politics which is 
central to his inquiry. This is defined 
as a particular style of political activity 
adopted by those who find politics 
“intrinsically interesting because it ex- 
presses a conception of the public inter- 
est.” The amateur “asserts that principle, 
rather than interest, ought to be both the 
end and the motive for political action.” 
This view expresses itself in a particular 
form of political organization—the ama- 
teur political club—and involves a par- 
ticular normative conception of political 
party organization and the role of parties 
in American politics. In brief, the ama- 
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teur believes that parties should be inter- 
nally democratic in organization, commit- 
ted to clear-cut substantive goals, and 
the primary “sources of program and the 
agents of social change” within the politi- 
cal system. f 

The bulk of the book is a detailed com- 
parative analysis of amateur political or- 
ganization. Wilson considers the goals of 
amateur organizations, the rewards of the 
club movement, organizational problems, 
the class basis of the movement, its 
relations with professional politicians and 
regular party organizations, and the degree 
to which the club movement has been 
able to generate political power. 

The strong point of this analysis is the 
author’s care in handling and respect for 
his data within the framework of a com- 
parative analysis. One feels that the facts 
are allowed to come through even at the 
cost of theoretical elegance and neatness. 
Strangely enough, despite the author’s 
obvious desire to infuse his data with 
theoretical significance, the greatest weak- 
ness is his failure to state clearly 
and explicitly the conceptual framework 
and working hypotheses which inform his 
analysis» The result is an inexcusable 
fuzziness in the subsequent analysis. 

Despite this weakness, conclusions 
emerge from this analysis which are clear 
enough and which will scarcely endear the 
author to the dedicated amateur. Have 
amateur Democrats been able to create a 
coherent and effective political movement 
which can play a useful and constructive 
role within the existing political system? 
The answer is a qualified negative. The 
maintenance needs of amateur organiza- 
tions, Wilson argues, severely limit the 
ability of the amateur to work effectively 
for the substantive goals which he pro- 
fesses. Indeed, the image of the amateur 
which this reader drew from Wilson's de- 
tailed description and analysis of the 
movement, was one of sophisticated but 
essentially frivolous projection of private 
needs into the public domain; political ir- 
responsibility disguised in the amorphous 
ideology of principled democracy. 

Would American democracy be better 
served by a politics of principle modeled ` 
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on the views of the amateur Democrats? 
Relating the amateur movement to the 
continuing debate over party responsibil- 
ity in American politics, Wilson answers 
this question with an emphatic and well 
argued No. -The evaluation of the ama- 
teur movement is, indeed, the most in- 
cisive part of the book. It may be that 
Wilson has extended the amateur position 
too far. It may be that his clear prefer- 
ence for the existing party system rather 
than his data has generated his con- 
clusions—his critics are certain to say so. 
Nevertheless, the book is a highly profes- 
sional piece of research that has more 
than fair success in achieving both theo- 
retical significance and lively interest. 
Lane Davis 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
State University of Iowa 


Henry J. FRENDLY. The Federal Admin- 
istrative Agencies: The Need for Better 
Definition of Standards. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1962. 
$4.25. 


In 1952, the late Mr. Justice Jackson 
stated in a formal opinion that “the rise 
of administrative bodies probably has been 
the most significant legal trend of the last 
century and perhaps more values today 
are affected by their decisions than by 
those of all the courts, review of adminis- 
trative decisions apart.” In 1962, Henry 
J. Friendly, Federal Judge, United States 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
has given in this book of less than two 
hundred pages a penetrating analysis of 
many of the perplexing problems con- 
fronting the administrative agencies, an 
analysis which members of the various 
commissions themselves—like the chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC); and a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (FTC)—welcome 
for its constructive recommendations. 

Judge Friendly knows the field well 
from his experience of many years at the 
bar, dealing with cases involving or re- 
lating to the regulation of business by 
agencies of ‘the federal government. These 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Lectures, delivered 
at.the Harvard Law School, are dedicated 
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to Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. The 
major theme of the book is the failure, 
in part by the administrative agencies and 
in part by the legislature, that is Con- 
gress, to arrive at more definite bases for 
decision that can be fairly predictable 
and understandable. The initial standard 
set forth by Congress is often too general, 
and in order for decisions to be consistent 
and effectively constructive, “it is impera- 
tive that steps be taken over the years to 
define and clarify the original standard” 
and “to canalize the broad stream into a 
number of narrower ones.” If courts 
have been able to crystallize general 
standards, “administrative agencies should 
be able to do something of this sort, even 
though they can hardly take as many 
generations to get the job done.” 

In his analysis, Judge Friendly examines 
in detail five selected areas of the admin- 
istrative process. He considers important 
aspects of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the work of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as demonstrating the success- 
ful definition of standards. He considers, 
as examples of conspicuous lack of success, 
the performance of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in awarding radio and 
television broadcast licenses and of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in issuing certifi- 
cates for domestic air transportation. He 
discusses the shortcomings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in setting 
minimum rates and of Congress in its 
efforts to supply guidance. The specific 
recommendations are summarized in Chap- 
ter VII under the headings of the role 
of the agency, the role of all executive, 
that is the President, and the all-important 
role of the Congress; and these are well 
worth pondering and acting upon, for 
Judge Friendly is no ivory-tower jurist. 

During this century, and especially since 
the end of World War I, the great ad- 
ministrative agencies set up by Congress 
have become a vital part of the structure 
of American government. They are here 
to stay. They deserve better than merely 
negative criticism. They need positive, 
constructive’ proposals for action in de- 
veloping wise and intelligible standards in 
their difficult tasks and to help them in 
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applying them consistently and fairly. 
Finally, there must be a widespread agree- 
ment among legislators, judges, lawyers, 
professors, students, citizens—all of us— 
that it is essential for the nation that this 
be done—and soon. 

RUDOLF A. CLEMEN 


Princeton 
New Jersey 

James A. MAXWELL. Tax Credits and 
Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations. 
Pp. xiv, 202. Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1962. $3.75. 


This is a study made by James A. 
Maxwell, professor of economics at Clark 
University, explaining the pros and cons 
of using some form of credit for state 
taxes against the federal income tax as 
a device which would achieve a measure 
of intergovernmental fiscal co-ordination 
and possibly assist state and local govern- 
ments in raising the taxes which will be 
required to meet the increasing demands 
which are anticipated in the years ahead. 
Other devices which could be used for the 
same purpose, such as tax supplements, 
tax sharing, and grants-in-aid, are briefly 
analyzed, but the book, as its title indi- 
cates, is devoted primarily to the tax 
credit approach. 

In an excellent introduction, Professor 
Maxwell in less than a dozen paragraphs 
points out why attention should be given 
to intergovernmental tax co-ordination in 
an effort to ease the strain on state and 
local governments. The projected increase 
in population, and particularly the ex- 
pected increase in the school-age group 
and the over-65 segment, both of which 
are “heavy consumers of state and local 
services”; the shift of population to the 
suburbs creating needs for new schools, 
parks, water systems, and other functions; 
better public education; improved care for 
the mentally ill and the aged; and more 
generous government support for cultural 
activities and for programs to beautify 
cities and countrysides are some of the 
pressures which will undoubtedly result in 
additional financial strain on state and 
local governments in the immediate future. 
There is-serious question as to whether 
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their revenue systems are geared to finance 
these new and increased demands. 

The various proposals that have been 
advanced for an individual federal income 
tax credit for state income, property, or 
sales taxes are discussed in some detail, 


_and many statistical studies are presented 


to show the likely effect of such measures 
on the states and their effect on our tax 
structure. While the author admits that 
the death tax credit and the unemploy- 
ment tax credit have not worked too satis- 
factorily, he seems to feel that the substi- 
tution of crediting for deductibility would 
be a step in the right direction and eco- 
nomically and politically would be prefer- 
able to Federal tax grants or tax-sharing. 

Professor Maxwell approaches this com- 
plex problem in a most objective fashion 
and has made a real contribution to our 
tax literature. 

J. RANDOLPH COLEMAN 
Tax Counsel 
Western Electric Company 


JosepH Branpes. Herbert Hoover and 
Economic Diplomacy: Department of 
Commerce Policy, 1921-1928. Pp. xiv, 
237. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1962. $4.50. 


Popular history has been unkind to 
Herbert Hoover. The spotlight has al- 
ways been on his unhappy term as Presi- 
dent during the Great Depression. There 
were, however, other important facets to 
his ‘career—as mining engineer and busi- 
nessman, as wartime relief administrator, 
and as Secretary of Commerce during 
the Harding and Coolidge Administrations. 
In this study, Professor Brandes examines 
the role of Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
as a policy-maker in the area of foreign 
economic policy. 

Professor Brandes confines himself to 
a few basic problems of the period. First 
is the development of the relatively new 
Department of Commerce into an efficient 
provider of information on, and assistance 
in, foreign markets for United States busi- 
ness, which led to a struggle between the 
State and Commerce Departments. A 
second is the monopolistic control by other 
nations of supplies of certain basic prod- 
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ucts in world markets in the 1920’s, for 
example, rubber, potash, nitrates, and 
coffee. Involved were both national de- 
fense and prices paid by the American 
public. Mr. Hoover’s efforts to combat 
these monopolistic situations almost led 
to economic warfare with Great Britain, 
Brazil, France, and Germany. Since, at 
the same:time, lie espoused high protective 
tariffs for United States goods and ob- 
jected to direct investments by United 
States business in productive facilities 
abroad, largely because these facilities 
would then compete with those using home 
labor and materials, he laid himself open 
to charges of inconsistency and nationalism 
and helped make the United States the 
object of strong attacks abroad. ; 

The extensive flotation of foreign 
securities in Wall Street in the 1920’s was 
also of deep concern to Mr. Hoover. 
Many of the bonds were of dubious 
quality. Mr. Hoover was particularly 
concerned with the amount of debt being 
incurred by Germany, much of which he 
thought could never be repaid in` view 
' of Germany’s large reparations obligations. 
Mr. Hoover was disturbed similarly by 
the war debts owed to the United States 
by other countries, and he seized on 
foreign demand for United States loans 
as an opportunity for putting pressures on 
foreign governments to conclude settle- 
ments satisfactory to the United States as 
a prior condition for borrowing here. . 

This book describes a less well-known 
part of Mr. Hoover’s career and provides 
insights into his conservative, (domes- 
tically) laissez-faire philosophy of govern- 
ment. Private enterprise he viewed as 
the primary source of material progress, 
and it was the role of government to 
provide an obstacle-free path for business 
in order that it might continuously improve 
the lot of mankind. More important, 
probably, is the service the book provides 
in showing the perspective in which key 
foreign economic issues of the 1920’s were 
seen by interested parties and the. public 
of the day. 

Ervin MILLER 

Associate Professor of Finance 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Martin Ripce. Ignatius Donnelly: The 
Portrait of a Politician. Pp. x, 427. > 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1962. $7.95. 


This is the first full-length biography of 
Ignatius Donnelly, and a long-needed one. 
The pioneering work of John D. Hicks, 
among others, underlined Donnelly’s im- 
portance as an influence in late nineteenth- 
century political life, but lack of a modern 
evaluation has led to an overemphasis on 
the eccentric aspects of his career, rather 
than on his more important contributions 
to politics. Professor Ridge, a member of 
the Department of History at San Diego 
State College, working with the mass of 
Donnelly materials at the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, has produced from them 
a sound and balanced study, basic to an 
understanding not only of the colorful and 
complex Donnelly, but also of the politics 
of revolt as it was practiced in the North- 
west. : 

Donnelly’s career illustrates, in the au- 
thor’s view, “the functions and maladies 
of the American body politic in the waning 
years of the nineteenth century” and also, 
in a .broader sense, “a personal history, 
the ‘story of a literary career, a political 
narrative, and an examination of the 
business and political ethics of the last 
century.” While Ignatius Donnelly was 
unmistakably his own individualistic self 
—and aggressively so—there is ample 
reason to consider him, as the author 
does, as representative of western agrarian 
protest, as spokesman for a frontier agri- 
cultural society caught in the vortex of 
technological change, industrial expansion, 
and increased corporate power. Certainly 
one must agree, with Professor Ridge 
that if one understands ‘Donnelly and his 


‘relentless championing of the individual 


against party and corporate pressures, he 
understands much of the tone and temper 
of turn-of-the-century social and political 
thought. 

Donnelly’s life provides excellent il- 
lustration of the complexities that lay 
beneath the kind of society he repre- 
sented, with all its contradictions and con- 
trasts. He was Democrat, Republican, 
Greenbacker, Granger, Farmer’s Alliance 
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Significant books from Syracuse... 


The USSR 


Readings in Russian History 
W edited by Warren B. Walsh 


Announcing the 4th revised edition of the most complete anthology of 
Russian historical writing available in English. Now in three volumes, in paper- 
back and clothbound editions, with 30% more material than the 1959 edition. 
This is the only source in English for many of the more than 200 selections. 


The three volumes, each of which can be purchased separately, cover the 
following periods: 


Vol. I: From Ancient Times to the Eighteenth Century (pp. 1-244) 
Vol. II: From the Reign of Paul to Alexander III (pp. 245-534) 
Vol. II: The Revolutionary Era and the Soviet Period (pp. 535-868) 


Editorial notes, bibliography. Per volume: cloth, $6.95; paper, $3.75 


Britain 
Yesterday’s Rulers: The Making of the British Colonial Service 
E by Robert Heussler 


This timely study by an American political scientist of Britain’s recruitment and 
training of personnel for colonial administration in the years between the wars 
has much of value to say to students of overseas service in the newly-independent 
nations, particularly in Africa. $5.75 


United States 


Minister of Relief: Harry Hopkins and the Depression 
m by Searle F. Charles 


Hopkin’s “trial and error” efforts to find jobs for the millions of unemployed in 
the grim days of the 1930’s provide the focus for this study of the “alphabet” 
agencies, their creation, operation, and short and long term impact on American 
social, economic, and political life. June. $6.00 


The Gilded Age: A Reappraisal 
M edited by H. Wayne Morgan 
Ten scholars collaborate to, re-examine the major aspects of the decades after the 


Civil War—the financiers, labor, politics, currency, public taste, civil service, sci- 
ence, literature, and national expansion. For upper division courses. $5.50 


Examination copies available on 60-day approval 


Order from 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IDEAS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
By Herbert A. Deane 


Dr. Deane seeks to demonstrate the connections between St. Augustine's 
social and political doctrines and the general framework of Augustine’s 
thought, to assess the coherence and validity of his ideas and to call atten- 
tion to the strengths as well as the limitations of the Augustinian approach. 

384 pages $7.50 


A. MITCHELL PALMER: POLITICIAN 


By Stanley Coben 


Focuses on the ‘paradox of Pima professed liberalism and pacifism ka 


erty Custodian during the war. Dr. Coben emphasizes personal aspects of 
Palmers life and analyzes the qualities of the American democratic system 
that made his rise and successes possible. 396 pages $7.50 


PAKISTAN: THE CONSOLIDA MON: 
OF A NATION 


By Wayne Ayres Wilcox 


Deals with the political problems posed by the British imperial legacy of 
the princely states and with political aspects of Pakistan, particularly its 
federal problem and the interrelationship of provincialism, of political 
modernization, and democracy. 2 272 pages $6.00 


THE UNITED- NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 
By Gabriella E. Rosner 


This first detailed study covers the plans and efforts of the past to create 
an international military force, the circumstances leading to UNEF, the 
functions and powers conferred on it, and its composition, organization, 
and control. i 316 pages. $6. 75 


YEARBOOK OF)THEJUNITED | NATIONS: 1961. 


The Yearbook provides a comprehensive record of the activities of the 


United Nations and its specialized agencies for the year 1961. 
720 pages $16.00 


E COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Giy 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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organizer, Populist, and Fusionist; if 
necessary, he was also willing to be an 
Independent. He was good enough as a 
speaker to spend twenty years as a profes- 
sional lecturer; he also had a gift for 
invective that a century earlier would 
have involved him in a dozen duels. He 
fought railroad magnates and wheat barons 
doughtily; he also—in keeping with the 
ethic of his time—could see nothing odd 
in serving Jay Gould as a lobbyist. His 
name was a symbol of reform and de- 
mocracy to the common man; yet there 
was in some of his work a nativistic demo- 
goguery that fitted better with authori- 
tarian bigotry. As Dr. Ridge points out, 
he was never without a feeling of aliena- 
tion from the group, whatever group he 
was in, while at the same time he con- 
sidered himself most thoroughly a man of 
the people. And whatever else might be 
said, Ignatius Donnelly was as colorful 
arid’ as complex a man as ever graced 
American politics. 

Although Dr. Ridge’s biography has the 
obvious merit of providing the first com- 
prehensive study of Donnelly, it makes a 
more important contribution in restoring 
balance to our picture of him and in 


placing him more accurately within his . 


political and intellectual contexts. His 
somewhat bizarre books, unfortunately, 
began even in his lifetime to divert at- 
tention from his positive contributions to 
political life. Atlantis, Caesar’s Column, 
and Ragnarok are hardly more than 
awkward tracts, and The Great Crypto- 
gram, Donnelly’s dubious contribution to 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, ap- 
proaches absurdity. Yet he was more 
than a curious crackpot, for in his con- 
fused but- penetrating fashion, he built his 
career around the issues raised when the 
nineteenth century’s trust in: technology, 
laissez-faire, and Social Darwinism seemed 
to portend—in Donnelly’s phrase—“a 
black, -bloody, bitter, and dreadful world” 
ahead. Professor Ridge’s carefully. re- 
searched and soundly written biography 
explains the man and his times well. 

i Russert B. Nye 

Professor of English 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 
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RALPH A. Wooster. The Secession Con- 
ventions of the South. Pp. viii, 294. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1962. $6.50. 


Some years ago, historians began to 
discover the wealth of material, especially 
of an economic and social nature, stored 
in the unpublished census returns. This 
includes not only the population sched- 
ules, which have largely been preserved 
in the National Archives, but agricultural, 
manufacturing, and numerous other sched- 
ules, most of which were sent back to the 
states at the end of World War I and 
which Dr. W. Neil Franklin of the 
Archives is now attempting to reassemble 
on microfilm. Dr. Wooster has used these 
materials, plus the journals of the south- 
ern legislatures and state conventions, but- 
tressed by the use of newspapers and 
previous studies, to present an exhaustive 
statistical picture of the composition and 
attitudes of the elected representatives 
who took their states—or, in the case of 
four border slave states, did not—out of 
the Union. In so doing he has put every 
historian working in the field of the mid- 
nineteenth-century sectional conflict in his 
lasting debt. Overlooking no apparent 
source of information, he has given us the 
age, birthplace, wealth, and attitude of 
each of the participants in these generally 
tragic actions, In addition, he has evalu- 
ated the percentages and the average and 
median points in relation to the groups 
in each legislature or convention which 
favored or resisted steps toward secession. 

One long-held belief, that the wealthier 
plantation owners, made cautious by what 
they risked, were in the end reluctant to 
take the .downward road to secession, is 
not borne- out by this study. In fact, the 
prosecessionists, as slave holders, were 
generally wealthier than the opposed 
group. There were no very significant 
differences in relation to any category 
except past political affiliation. In most 
states the former Whigs tended to be more 
cautious—regardless of their ‘property 
interests—than the Democrats, who were, 
in general, credited with the sponsoring 
of “Southern Rights.” In northern Ala- 
bama, Missouri, and certain other states, 
on the other hand, there was a tendency 
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for the small farmers with loyalties to 
the memory of Old Hickory to resist the 
call to Southern nationality. 

Out of all this comes a clearer pic- 
ture than we have, perhaps, had before of 
the intricate and intimate relationship of 
slavery and disloyalty to the Union. From 
the Compromise of 1850 throughout the 
following decade, persistent agitation, the 
symbolism of Kansas, and the frightening 
image of John’ Brown enabled the de- 
stroyers to manipulate public opinion to 
their purposes. By its very nature, this 
monograph is limited, but it can serve 
as a central cord for other studies of 
public opinion. 

Woop Gray 

George Washington University 


Dumas MAtone. Jefferson and His Time, 
Vol. ITI: Jefferson and the Ordeal of 
Liberty. Pp. xxx, 545. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1962. $7.50. eT 


This is the third volume in Professor 
Malone’s monumental biography, Jeferson 
and His Time. Since this book takes 
Jefferson only through the election, by 
the House of Representatives in February 
1801, to the presidency, it is safe to 
assume that at least two more volumes 
will follow. And what a superb study this 
biography is turning out to be! 

Two chapters are devoted to the transi- 
tional period between the previous volume 
and this one. The remaining twenty-eight 
chapters are arranged in four parts: the 
achievement of neutrality, the rural inter- 
lude, the road to opposition, ‘and the crisis 
of republican freedom. Jefferson’s tact 
and skill as a diplomat were severely 
tested in achieving neutrality during the 
first world war of our national life. On 
a sea of war Jefferson steered the young 
ship of State safely through tumultuous 
waves to a peaceful sort of nonparticipa- 
tion. In this he was ably aided by the 
President and others. Frustrated at Phila- 
delphia, Jefferson escaped to domesticity 
and became a political bystander. It was 
during these years, as the author points 
out, that Jefferson strengthened his family 
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ties, sought to repair his finances, and 
began to build his beautiful home. ` 

But the Sage of Monticello could not 
long be diverted from. politics. The 
debates on Jay’s Treaty drew from Jef- 
ferson strong views of opposition because 
he felt that the treaty pulled the United 
States back into the English system. In 
the election of 1796, Jefferson was de-° 
feated for the presidency by three votes. 
As President of the Senate, he had little 
to do and was left free to assume leader- 
ship of the party of the opposition. His 
lasting monument to his term as President 
of the Senate was a parliamentary manual 
which he wrote. By the summer of 1797, 
Jefferson was in command of the Repub- 
lican party and began a holding operation 
—while the XYZ Affair made Adams 
popular—awaiting a turn of events to gain 
a more favorable public opinion. 

As the author so well explains, Jefferson 
had not long to wait. The challenge of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts played into his 
hands. He answered in the drastic Ken- 
tucky resolution, while Madison wrote 
the more moderate Virginia resolutions. 
By using the State’s-rights weapon of 
challenging the federal government when 


. it acted in violation of the constitution, 


Jefferson gained more favorable public 
opinion. That he was hardly prepared for 
the furor that resulted from the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions and the Alien 
and Sedition Acts is the author’s studied 
conclusion, 

According to this able writer, the presi- 
dential campaign of 1800 reached a new 
low in American politics. Jefferson was 
denounced as a spendthrift, a libertine, 
and an atheist. When Jefferson and Burr 
received a tie vote in the electoral college 
in 1800, Hamilton helped Jefferson, as the 
lesser of two evils, in being elected presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives in 
February 1801. 

All readers of significant biographical 
studies will hope that Professor Malone 
will not be as long in completing Volurne 
IV as he was in finishing this one. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 
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Ropert M. HEALEY. Jefferson on Religion 
in Public Education. Pp. xi, 294. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1962. 
$6.50. i 


If a book cannot be judged by its cover, 
neither can its contents always be deter- 
mined by its title. A very substantial 
part of the present book, for instance, 
is related only remotely if at all to 
Jefferson’s views “on religion in public 
education.” Nevertheless, as an analysis 
of Jefferson’s thinking on a wide variety 
of topics, the book serves a useful purpose. 

Perhaps no American statesman ever 
succeeded better than Jefferson in creating 
an image of himself as a political and 
religious liberal. His avowal of enmity to 
every form of, tryanny over the human 
mind, his assurance to man that error was 
not to be feared as long as reason was 
free to combat it, and his denunciation of 
slavery as a great moral wrong, all served 
to place Jefferson in the forefront of 
American liberals. 

Although Mr. Healey has net sought to 
debunk the great Virginian, his analysis 
of Jeffersonian thought suggests strongly 
that the real Jefferson was very different 
from the man he is popularly supposed to 
have been. Thus, the Jefferson of reason, 
tolerance, and the open mind could, never- 
theless, wish students at the University 
_of Virginia to confine their reading in 
history and politics mainly to books which 
confirmed Jefferson’s views. And he de- 
sired that students be shielded from any 
religious thinking that did not accord with 
his own pronounced Unitarian. ideas. For 
all his assertions to the contrary, it seems 
that Jefferson was a political and religious 
dogmatist, and that he wished the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to become a citadel 
‘of Unitarianism and Jeffersonian repub- 
licanism. As for slavery, Mr. Healey gives 
us Jefferson’s well-known pronouncements 
against the institution, but says nothing 
.about Jefferson as a slaveholder or about 
his opposition to the slavery-restriction 
clauses of the Missouri Compromise. 

Jefferson opposed religious teaching in 
publicly supported institutions, except 
. items of belief on which he said all sects 
were agreed: morality and evidences of 
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God’s existence. The program was un- 
realistic in Jefferson’s day; and now, with 
over 250 denominations in the United 
States, it would seem fantastic, even if 
there’ were no prohibiting constitutional 
provisions, 

One textual matter must be mentioned: 
the quotation (p. 78) from the Declara- 
tion of Independence is not from the 
Declaration. as adopted, but from ‘an 
earlier draft; the words “inherent and 
unalienable rights” were replaced in the 
final draft by “certain unalienable rights.” 

Jennincs B. SANDERS 

Kensington 

Maryland 


Ricuarp M. Ketcuum. The Battle for 
Bunker Hill, Pp. 232. New York: 
Doubleday, 1962. $4.50. 


Bunker Hill was the first real battle of 
our War for Independence. Dirty, sweaty, 
hungry, thirsty, and tired American farmers 
more than held their own against profes- 
sional soldiers. Untrained in the art or 
practice of war, fighting in the wrong 
place, their officers unprepared and con- 
fused, their equipment mediocre, their 
powder limited, these farmers, many of 
whom had not slept for thirty-six hours 
and scarcely had eaten during that same 
time, repulsed two determined charges 
with appalling losses, proved the fighting 
determination of American patriots, and 
perhaps influenced the later action and 
decision of three British commanders. It 
is no wonder that this battle has long 
been considered an important landmark 
in our history, or that brilliant historians 
such as French, Murdock, and Knollenberg 
have concerned themselves with its story. 

The present account opens with the 
Cerberus making its way over the Atlantic 
to Boston, bearing three new major gen- 
erals: Burgoyne, Clinton, and Howe. The 
military situation in Boston, and the condi- 
tion of the Loyalist refugees who had 
flocked into the town, is discussed at some 
length, as are the organization of the 
Patriot forces and the decision, on June 
16, to fortify Bunker Hill. The unco- 
ordinated and often inefficient fortification 
of Breed’s Hill set the stage for the events 
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of July 17. We appraise the situation 
through the eyes of Gage and his three 
new major generals, and we learn .of the 
hectic efforts of American commanders to 
do what should have been done before. 
The climax of the volume, of course, is 
the description of the battle itself. We 
are told that: “To those straining for a 
glimpse of the action from a Boston roof- 
top, it was like a scene from a picture 
book—a scarlet and white ribbon of toy 
soldiers, contrasting coats and breeches 
bright above the green grass, helmets 
and bayonets flashing in the blazing sun, 
the ribbon undulating and curling as the 
tiny figures sought to keep their ranks 
straight.” 

This is superlative narrative history. 
One feels the heat of the sun, smells the 
stench of powder and blood, senses the 
fear, the determination, the courage of 
the hour. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the best secondary sources, enriching 
his manuscript with frequent quotations 
from primary sources, familiar with some 
sources seldom if ever used before, such 
as the logs of the British ships engaged 
in the fight, alert, and critical, Mr. 
Ketchum has written a book that will 
interest the scholar and enthrall the lay- 
man, It is too bad the publisher did not 
provide a better index and some conveni- 
ent maps and charts—the only maps are 
the end papers. Except for these deficien- 
cies, this reviewer was completely capti- 
vated by a rare combination of scholarship 
and literary charm. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

State University of New York 

State College at Cortland 


BERNARD E. Bogs. The Viceregency of 
Antonio Maria Bucareli in New Spain, 
1771-1779. Pp. 313. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1962. $5.00. 


Antonio María Bucareli has acclaim as 


an outstanding officer in the empire of. 


Charles III of Spain. Centering on the 
years that were the climax of his career, 
Bernard E. Bobb brings out the man’s 
qualities, slightly deflates his overblown 
reputation, but makes clear that he de- 
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served recognition as one of the most 
effective servants of Charles’ imperial 
policy. Though more than incidentally a 
biography, the book is primarily a study 
in administrative history, a close look at 
a viceroy at work. 

It begins by describing the Viceroyalty 
of New Spain and the capital city of 
Mexico as they were in 1771—during the 
epoch of the Enlightenment, in the after- 
math of the Seven Years’ War, and within 
the visitation of José de Galvez. In addi- 
tion to the routine tasks of governing, 
Bucareli’s problems included the need to 
increase revenues, refortify Veracruz, im- 
prove the hold on the northern frontier, 
and bolster the new colony in California. 
These and other matters are discussed in 
detail. In the main, the writing is exposi- 
tory, exploiting the rich files of Mexico 
and Spain. Along with the guided tour 
through viceregal administration, Bobb 
offers commentary. Particularly as con- 
cerns California, these comments are 
sharply revisionist and, it must be admit- 
ted, do correct the appraisal. He does not 
see Bucareli as “the greatest hero in the 
history of California,” but as a kindly, 
courteous, honest, able, and efficient min- 
ister, carrying out a program set by the 
crown. Bucareli, he says, did that and 
no more, though perhaps Californians and 
Mexicans are right in thinking such a 
performance basis enough for hailing him 
as extraordinary. 

In Smith and Haring and much more 
briefly in Roscher, we have general de- 
scriptions of Spain’s system of imperial 
government. Studies of much merit with 
focus on particular administrators come 
down virtually to Aiton’s Mendoza, Zim- 
merman’s Toledo, and Priestley’s Gálvez. 
Bobb’s book is at least the peer of these. 
Meticulous structure and word choice give 
it unusual clarity. Along with the dis- 
courses on historical method in which 
Bobb differs from earlier interpretations, 
this precision makes the writing seem 
chiseled. In his next effort, perhaps on 
Bucareli’s good friend Alejandro O'Reilly, 
he may achieve an easier flow. His 
Bucareli is a masterly presentation, to 
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which the University of Texas Press has 
given a most appropriate and pleasing 
format. $ 
Joun W. CAucHey 
Professor of American History 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


WARREN A. Beck. New Mexico: A 
History of Four Centuries. Pp. xii, 363. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1962. $5.95. 


Although New Mexico did not come 
into the Union as a state until 1912, the 
area has had a long and varied history 
extending over a period of more than four 
hundred years. Professor Beck presents 
a comprehensive history of that area in 
this single volume. Consisting of eighteen 
short chapters in a text of less than 350 
pages, the book has obviously been written 
for the general reader. 

Beginning with Coronado’s conflict with 
the, Indians of Hawikuh in 1540, the story 
is carried down through the coming of 
statehood and the last stand of the Indian 
tribes in 1913, 
deal with economic, political, and cultural 
matters through the late 1950’s. The 
author also brings out the development 
and blending of three strongly contrasting 
cultures: the Indian, the Spanish, and the 
Anglo-American. Starting with materials 
dealing with land, natives, exploration, and 
conquest, the chronological account moves 
into the Anglo-American period with its 

. sectional controversies. The next group 
of chapters describes the quest for law 
and order, the Indian menace, the Spanish 
heritage, and the organization of the forty- 
seventh state, and is followed by chapters 
dealing with mining, sheep, cattle, and 
farming; industry, labor, and transporta- 
tion; and the urban age. All in all, this 
treatment of the political and cultural 
developments of the “Enchanted Land” 
is well balanced, well organized, and well 
presented. 

Deficiencies in historical work. of this 
type become apparent, however, when 
some of the chapters are considered sepa- 
rately. The chapter on sheep, cattle, and 


The last six chapters’ 
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farming is thirteen pages in length, while 
twelve pages are devoted to industry, 
labor, and transportation. The twenty- 
page chapter on “Things Cultural” devotes 
less than three pages to education and 
omits any discussion of the drama, None- 
theless, on the whole, Professor Beck has 
produced a very readable volume based 
on many years of research. 

The data are well-footnoted, and the 
sixteen-page Bibliography lists a variety 
of source materials dealing with the sub- 
ject, including 71 theses, 21 of which are 
on the Ph.D. level. The volume is at- 
tractively printed and bound, with numer- 
ous well-chosen maps and illustrations and 
an index. 

Harotp E. Briccs 

Southern Illinois University 


RusseELL F, WeIcLEY. Towards an Amer- 
ican Army: Military’ Thought From 
Washington to Marshall. Pp. xi, 297. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1962. $7.50. 


Professional historians have essayed but 
few broad treatments of the record or the 
anatomy of American military policy. 
The social scientists have been bolder in 
tackling the subject, but for the most part 
military matters have been the domain of 
soldier-writers or of journalists. Now 
Professor Weigley has rushed into this 
area where others have hesitated to tread 
and has given us a general account—too 
general, perhaps—of an important segment 
of the national martial past. The title 
of his book does not convey with complete 
accuracy its content. “Military Thought” 
suggests many things—policy, strategy, 
tactics, logistics, and the relation of these 
and other factors. 

Actually the author is not concerned 
with any of these, at least not primarily, 
but with something entirely different. He 
has compiled a collection of the thoughts 
of certain Americans on what kind of 
army will best serve the security needs 
of the country, on what. kind of army is 
best suited to the democratic ideals of 
the republic. Among his representative 
thinkers are such soldiers as George 
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Washington, Dennis Mahan, Henry W. 
Halleck, W. T. Sherman, Emory Upton, 
Leonard Wood, and George Marshall and 
such civilians as John C. Calhoun, John 
A. Logan, and Robert M. Johnston. 
Theirs are not the only views presented. 
Professor Weigley has combed the pro- 
fessional military journals and has turned 
up the ideas of a number of minor of- 
ficers whose views have, nevertheless, a 
major significance in the context of the 
whole story. 

Nobody can quarrel with the selections. 
One of the problems involved in writing 
such a book is to find enough thinkers. 
American soldiers, like the people they 
serve, have been pragmatic men and not 
fascinated with theory or given to formu- 
lating systematic doctrines. Professor 
Weigley has chosen his representatives 
wisely. Moreover, he has presented their 
contributions cogently and with balance 
and intelligence. The theme of the book 
is the controversy that has revolved 
around the issue of the well-trained and 
relatively small professional army versus 
the mass or citizen army. In our own age 
of nuclear weapons, the author concludes, 
the difference has lost some of its mean- 
ing, but if we are to enter on an era 
of limited warfare it will still have 
pertinence. : 

All the material is drawn from published 
sources. This is not stated as a criticism 
of the book. Professor Weigley’s evi- 
dent intention was to write a work of 
sweep and analysis, and he could not have 
accomplished his purpose without relying 
largely on source and secondary writings 
in print. But the very scope of the book 
invests it with a weakness. In some parts 
it is thin, and the reader has the im- 
pression of sliding quickly over something 
that deserves more attention. Professor 
Weigley, a relatively young scholar arid 
the author of a fine biography of M. C. 
Meigs, the Union quartermaster general in 
the Civil War, would have been better ad- 
vised if he had waited a period before try- 
ing such an ambitious project. Still he has 
put together a volume that merits respect 
and that will be useful to the specialist 
and the lay student alike. It points the 
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way to needed studies in more depth, and 
we may hope that Professor Weigley 
himself will undertake some of them. 
T. Harry WILLIAMS 
Boyd Professor of History 
Louisiana State University 
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Norbert MUHLEN. The Survivors: A 
Report on the Jews in Germany Today. 
Pp. xxi, 228. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1962. $3.95. 


The slaughter of six million Jews in 
Hitler’s Third Reich was one of the low 
points in the history of civilization. A 
measure of the impact of this horror was 
the recent closing of the Grand Guignol, 
the classic theatre of terror in Paris, 
whose manager is quoted as having re- 
marked: “We could never equal Buchen- 
wald!” What about the survivors. in 
Germany? What manner of men are 
they? How is it possible for them to 
What have they ex- 
perienced in the past twelve years? What 
is their condition now? Are they finding 
vestiges of Nazi persecution? What can 
they expect from the future? 

These are the pertinent questions ‘which 
occupy the attention of the author. Born 
in Germany, Norbert Muhlen fled from the 
Hitler regime, first to Switzerland, then 
to France, and finally to the United States. 
of which he is now a citizen and a highly ' 
respected reporter. Every year since 
1948, he has returned to Germany on a 
tour of reportorial duty. On these trips 
he has talked at length with Nazi sur- 
vivors, as well as government officials and 
private individuals. 

What emerges.in this book is not a dry- 
as-dust sociological study, nor even a his- 
torical analysis, but an absorbing account 
of change by a competent reporter. The 
author sees the new Germany as develop- 
ing lasting characteristics of its own that 
differ profoundly from those of the dis- 
credited Third Reich. Much of the 
despair and fear once shown by German 
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THE COMMON MARKET TO- 
DAY—AND TOMORROW 


By MICHAEL SHANKS 
AND JoHN LAMBERT 


The common-sense, level-headed ap- 
proach of the authors and their clear, 
concise arguments illuminate many of 
the complex aspects of Common Mar- 
ket policy, making this book the ideal 
guide to the most exciting political phe- 
nomenon of the century. $2.25 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 
The Struggle for Power in the 
Postwar World (Revised Edi- 
tion) 


By Hucx Srton-Warson 


Of all the political histories of the post- 
war years, none has succeeded as bril- 
liantly as this one in defining and 
analyzing the crux of the East-West 
conflict. The new Epilogue gives a 
brief review of developments during 
1959-62, $2.95 


NATO IN THE 1960’s The Im- 
plications of Interdependence 
(Revised Edition) 


By ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


An up-to-date assessment of NATO’s 
prospects, stressing the need for a more 
effective system of interdependence 
within NATO to meet the Soviet threat. 

$1.95 
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THE NEW EUROPE Today— 
And Tomorrow 


By GEORGE LICHTHEIM 


Against a historical background of un- 
limited national sovereignty, the author 
analyzes both the trends that have 
brought about the formation of a 
supranational community in Western 
Europe and the links now being formed 
with other areas in the Atlantic Com- 
munity of tomorrow. $2.25 


THE IDEOLOGIES OF THE 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 


EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION ` 
BY Paur E. SIGMUND, Jr. 


Bringing together the views of leaders 
in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and 
`~ Latin America, this unique anthology 
surveys the political thought and ideol- 
ogies of the emergent nations. $2.25 


POLYCENTRISM The New 
Factor in International Com- 
munism 


EDITED BY WALTER LAQUEUR 
AND LEOPOLD LABEDZ 


Since Togliatti coined the term in 1956, 
polycentrism has become an increas- 
ingly instrumental factor in world af- 
fairs. In this collection of articles 
(drawn from a special issue of Survey), 
specialists examine the centrifugal and 
cohesive forces in world Communism 
today, as well as specific aspects of 
polycentrism. $1.95 


THE POLITICS OF DISARMA-. 
MENT A Study in Soviet- 
American Gamesmanship 


By Joun W. SPANIER 
AND JoserH L. NOGEE 


In this provocative study, the authors 
approach the problem of disarmament 
head-on, and reveal a vital pattern of 
Soviet-American behavior at the con- 
ference table, a set of propaganda pur- 
poses, and a strategy of psychological 
warfare. $1.95 
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The Dutch under German 
--Occupation, 1940-1945 


Werner Warmbrunn. This history of the German occupation of 
the Netherlands, the first in English, focuses upon the origins 
and nature of the Dutch reaction to the German regime. De- 
scribes the German administration and its activities, presents 
the role of the Dutch National Socialist Movement in the occupa- - 
tion, and outlines the reaction of the Dutch people to the occupa- 
tion and to the Dutch Nazi movement. $7.50 


Peasant Nationalism 
and Communist Power | 


THe EMERGENCE or REVOLUTIONARY CHINA, 1937-1945. 
Chalmers A. Johnson. “A pathbreaking work in comparative 
history. The author’s analysis of national communism as, 
essentially, social mobilization on a basis of nationalism should 
stimulate much study and discussion.” —John K. Fairbank 

f $5.75 


Soviet Administrative Legality 


Tue ROLE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S Orrice. Glenn G. 
Morgan. This study analyzes in detail the methods used by the 
Soviet Procuracy in the exercise of its duties and examines the 
legal forms of its response to violations of the law. $6.00 


The Theory, Law, and Policy — 
of Soviet Treaties 


Jan F. Triska and Robert M. Slusser. This systematic study of 
Soviet foreign policy from the point of view of Soviet inter- 
national treaties, agreements, and conventions is based on an 
analysis of the treaties entered into by the Soviet Union between 
1917 and 1957 and on the speeches, statements and writings of 
Soviet scholars and foreign policy spokesmen. $10.00 


Order from your bookstore, please - 
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Jews has vanished. There are now some 
40,000 Jews in Germany, a distinct popu- 
lation in a country which for many people 
bears the permanent stigma of anti- 
Semitism. Jews expect and receive respect 
from the majority of their fellow-citizens. 
They have put down new roots in the old 
soil. 

The author presents what he calls an 


“interim report” of “the Survivors’ Prog- 


ress.” He is not certain whether the 
Jews in Germany today are the fortunate 
few who-have escaped Nazi persecution 
and will leave a “Jewless” Germany when 
the present generation has died away. 
Nor is he sure whether they are survivors 
of persecution who have re-established 
themselves in Germany as manifest proof 
that Hitlers “Jewless’ Germany could 
not be realized. 

There are two schools of thought on the 
problem presented in this book. One in- 
sists that the name of Germany is forever 
besmirched by Hitler’s vulgar descent into 
bestiality. The other asks rhetorically 
whether it is forbidden to meet a decent 
man simply because that man happens 
to be a German. Premier Ben-Gurion of 
Israel, representing the latter view, re- 


_ cently condemned those Israelis who con- 


i 


sider present-day Germany as beyond the 
pale because of Nazi crimes. Norbert 
Muhlen, too, believes that anti-Semitism 
is waning in Germany and that the liberal- 
democratic views of the West are in the 
ascendancy. 

The story of the Jews in Germany is 
not yet ended. In the meantime, Muhlen’s 
painstaking and well-written report will 


current situation. Not the least valuable 
attraction of this book is a masterly intro- 
duction by Hans Kohn, in which the 
eminent historian traces with brief but 
accurate strokes the historic pattern of 
the relationship between Germany and her 
Jews. 
Louis L. SNYDER 
Professor of History 
City College of New York 


WALTER Z. LAQUEUR. Young Germany: 
A History of the German Youth Move- 
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ment. Pp. xxii, 253. New York: Basic 
Books, 1962. $6.00. 


This history of what its founders and 
members called, not without some youth- 
ful arrogance, “the German Youth Move- 
ment” fills a large gap in our knowledge 
of modern Germany. Previously, only a 
number of monographs—sometimes mis- 
leading, often axe-grinding, mostly polemi- 
cal or apologetic concerning certain phases 
or personalities of this curious movement . 
—had been available to the student. 
Walter Z. Laqueur, a noted British po- 
litical scientist, who, curiously enough, 
‘discovered well-preserved traces of the 
German Youth Movement in some youth 
communities of Israel, has written its first 
scholarly full-length history. It is based 
not only on written sources which the 
movement itself produced—tlittle maga- 
zines and bulletins, in the main, which 
hardly reflect the exuberant vitality of 
their antiliterary writers—but also on 
interviews with the aged survivors of the 


movement, and with those who knew 
them well. 
When the Youth Movement was 


founded, shortly before the turn of the 
century, it seemed little more than an- 
other, rather naive, rebellion of a few 
idealistic Protestant middle-class boys in 
their late teens and early twenties, dis- 
satisfied with the stuffy, class-conscious, 
overly tradition-bound society of Emperor 
Wilhelm IT’s Reich. While other German 
angry young men of that period—and 
there were many——expressed their protests 


. through religious or political or artistic 
_’“movements,” the Youth Movement fol- 
serve as an excellent introduction to the - 


lowers formed secular sects. They were 
devoted to love of country and nature in 
Verinnerlichung—-a term so vague that it 
seems untranslatable, and which connotes 
more or less a mystical inner-directedness 
—as well as to their own fraternal group 
whose elite character they took for 
granted. Always a small minority; soon 
and seriously to be disturbed by internal 
strife, as is customary among groups of 
true believers without charismatic leaders; 
often distrusted and disliked for their 
group eccentricities by the majority— 
nevertheless, they had quite an impact on 
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German culture in the last decades before 
the first world war, when Germany was 
desperately eager for new voices and ideas. 
After World War I’s end, the movement 
lost its previous unpolitisch or nonpoliti- 
cal character, although it retained its 
special idiom. Its successor organizations 
—the Biinde—merely followed the vari- 
ous, then prolificating, radical political 
trends—Communist, Nazi, neo-conserva- 
tive, neo-authoritarian, neo-anarchist, even 
“Nazi-Bolshevik” and neo-liberal—which 
claimed the allegiance of Germany as a 
whole at the time, and which they adapted 
to their sectarian patterns. Hitler quickly 
suppressed the remains of the movement 
if they refused to surrender to his own 
projected monolithic Nazi youth organiza- 
tion. After his fall, especially in the last 
decade, attempts to revive the movement 
have met with notable failure. 

In Mr. Laqueur’s fair and thoughtful 
evaluation, the Youth Movement itself 
was a failure, though “a splendid failure.” 
It tried to reform by ephemeral means a 
society badly in need of more drastic, 
farther-reaching changes. In this, it re- 
flected the very shortcomings of the past 
Germany whose nature it tried to change. 
By reporting the strange history of these 
young hikers and dreamers who. mistook 
their pubertarian emotions for a social 
movement, Mr. Laqueur provides us with 
a better understanding of yesterday’s Ger- 
many—and of today’s Germany which, as 
a happy symptom perhaps, lacks a youth 
movement. f 

NORBERT MUHLEN 

New York City i 


Laura Fermi. Mussolini. Pp, vii, 477. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961. $5.95, 

The Fermis left Rome because of the 
anti-Semitic laws which Mussolini intro- 
duced in 1938, mainly, it seems, to please 
his ally Hitler, but, as always happens in 
such cases of persecution, believing his own 
propaganda and tightening the laws` the 
following year. Under the circumstances, 
Italy lost in Enrico Fermi one of. the 
pioneers of atomic energy, and the United 
States gained one of the key men respon- 
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sible for the development that culminated 
in the bombs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
One would have expected Signora Fermi 
to have been among those twenty or thirty 
thousand Italians—few enough, in truth— 
who actively withheld their support from 
Mussolini after the Matteotti murder. 
She was not. She is frank about it. Once 
in a free country she began reading about 
Mussolini, whom she had held to be “all 
of one piece, monolithic to use a word 
popular in Fascist times, strong, self- 
assured, intelligent to the point of being 
a genius” (pp. v—-vi). 

‘She confesses to a certain. apathy about 
Mussolini before she reached the United 
States—indeed, she quite simply held the 
accepted middle-class view of Italy and 
Europe about the dictatorship. That 
apathy never quite leaves her. This is a 
plodding, unfeverish account of Musso- 
lini’s life, a narrative which is quite ac- 
cessible to the ordinary reader, and, within 
the limits of the sources she has used, 
accurate. Since this book’s appearance, 
however, Lord Avon’s memoirs have ap- 
peared; Mr. F. W. Deakin’s massive 
documentation of the Hitler-Mussolini 
relationship has come out; and Princeton 
University Press has brought out Profes- 


sor Charles F. Delzell’s excellent survey ` 


of the Anti-Fascist movement and its 
personalities from 1922 onwards. It is 
this latter aspect of Italian life that Mrs. 
Fermi really neglects—by writing of the 
measures taken by Mussolini after the 
Matteotti case, for the safety of the State, 
that they “brought the long-sought-for 
social peace to Italy. The opposition was 


. stifled, rendered utterly impotent, and for 


lack of active foes, fascism gave up its 
open aggressiveness, although still fighting 
occasional battles underground” (p. 250). 

The Special Tribunal for the Defense 
of the State is mentioned once; the Gari- 
baldi Division of Anti-Fascists in Spain, 
the Catholic opposition in the Popular 
Party and in Catholic Action, and the 
Socialist and Communist underground not 
at all. The picture is therefore lopsided. 
The sources, despite the good Bibliogra- 
phy, are chiefly Mussolini’s speeches, and 
taking them as sources is rather like try- 
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ing to write a life of Napoleon based on 
his addresses to his troops. 
SYLVIA SPRIGGE 
Surrey 
England 


Jan F. TrisKA and Ropert M. SLUSSER. 
The Theory, Law, and Policy of Soviet 
Treaties. Pp. xi, 593. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1962. $10.00. 
Soviet law professors in their search 

for a new international law of “peaceful 

coexistence” prefer to find it in treaty 
practice rather than custom, in which they 
see traces of the heavy hand of the 
bourgeoisie. Consequently, many students 
of Soviet attitudes toward international 
law have looked upon Soviet treaties as 

a more stable indicator of Soviet views 

than Soviet appeals to customary law in 

support of foreign policy. 

The authors of this volume set them- 
selves the task of testing the stability of 
treaties as a source. They ‘conclude 
that in some fields, such as agreements to 
forgo Communist propaganda, treaties. are 
of no value Other agreements establish 
stability only for relatively brief periods 
unless benefits to the Soviet Union remain 
constant for longer periods or world public 
opinion frowns upon violation, Having 
noted these’ elements of instability, the 
authors refrain from proposing boycott of 
Soviet treaty negotiators. They suggest 
only that Western negotiators learn the 
facts and govern themselves accordingly. 
They expect that eventually through the 
conclusion of treaties with the Soviet 
Union a step-by-step reduction of political 
antagonisms may be possible. 

In ‘presenting their materials the authors 
have ‘created the first important key to 
Soviet treaty practice since T. A. Tara- 
couzio’s pioneer study of 1935. Someone 
should now analyze Soviet practice of 
customary international law to complete 
the picture. This volume examines not 
only treaty texts, but Soviet diplomatic 
practice under treaties, as well as doctrinal 
statements and the comments of foreigners 
on Soviet treaty practice. The result is 
a volume deserving of a place’ in. any 
library of international law, institutional 
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or private, An excellent index by subject 
completes the indexes originally included in 
the authors’: Calendar of Soviet Treaties, 
1917-1957. 
Joun N. Hazarp 
Columbia University 


EINO, JUTIKKALA, with Kauxo PIRINEN. 
A History of Finland. Translated by 
Paul Sjöblon. Pp. ix, 291. New York: 
` Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. $7.75. 
“Swedes we are no longer, Russians 

we cannot become; we must be Finns.” 

Snellman’s nineteenth-century slogan epit- 

omizes much of the history here told. 

Unlike the books written to explain the 

twentieth-century position of this north- 

eastern bastion of the West—by Mazour, 

Jackson, Sherman, and others—this oņe 

deals with historic roots. The first three 

chapters: by Professor Pirinen treat early 
settlement and the Middle Ages; Profes- 
sor Jutikkala begins with 1523, and the 
bulk of the volume deals with the period 
to the twentieth century, with a con- 
cluding chapter of twenty-five pages sum- 
marizing the ordeal of independence and 
conflict from the end of World War I to 

the end of World War II. 

Although Professor Jutikkala is an eco- 
nomic historian, the focus here is prima- 
rily political, with subordinate emphasis 
on general cultural history. Attention is 
directed to the structure and policies of 
Sweden-Finland as a state, for Finland was 
an integral part of Sweden from the 
twelfth century to 1809. Finnish soldiers 
were soldiers of Sweden; Finnish clerics 
and statesmen were clerics and statesmen 
of Sweden, much as the men of Scotland 
and Wales were participants in the activi- 
ties of Britain. Finns fought with the 
armies of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles 
XII, and Finns helped to settle Delaware. 

Frankness characterizes the approach, 
and there is no beating of nationalistic 
drums. The author straightforwardly de- 
štribes the occasional defeatism and self- 
serving willingness to compromise with 
Russia, on the part, especially, of the of- 
ficers and educated classes. He recog- 
nizes also the inevitability of Russian 


„growth. He castigates Charles XII, who 
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treated his troops without mercy and lost 
vast lands on the eastern frontier—who, 
even worse, “sacrificed Finland’s faith in 
Sweden.” He records the complaints 
against Sweden not for being too strong 
and dominating Finland, but for being too 
weak and failing properly to organize 
Finnish defenses. He explodes some of 
the fables about Finnish history: for 
instance, he tells how it was Napoleonic 
pressure that forced Alexander I to attack 
Finland in 1808, not the Tsar’s own ambi- 
tion and that Napoleon “promised” Finland 
to Alexander not at Tilsit in 1807, but 
only at Erfurt in 1809 after the country 
was already conquered. 

The style is forceful and readable; the 
tone is judicious. ‘Though the volume 
lacks footnotes and bibliography, the ac- 
count is grounded with obvious firmness 
in the authoritative knowledge of a mature 
and dependable scholar. 

FRANKLIN D. Scott 
- Visiting Professor of History 
Stanford University 


ADRIEN DE MEEUs. 
Belgians. Translated from the French 
by G. Gordon. Pp. 378. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. $7.50. 


The corner of Europe which forms 
present-day Belgium has always been a 
focal point of European political and intel- 
lectual movements. Yet, there exists no 
recent treatment in English of its history 
as a whole. The present volume fills this 
important gap, leading from prehistoric 
times up to, but not including, the end of 
Belgium’s colonial empire—the French 
original was published in 1958. Because 
of the absorbing subject, the lively and 
clear presentation, the skillful balancing of 
economic, political, and cultural factors, 
the book makes for fascinating reading, 
even in the translation, which is excellent. 

An attempt to trace the history of the 
Belgians back to the times when Gaul was 
divided into three parts meets the diffi- 
culty of finding a unified approach in 
dealing with an area which lacked political, 
cultural, and economic unity until the last 
130 years. The border of the Holy Roman 
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Empire cut right through what is now 
Belgium, and later the Belgian provinces 
belonged successively to Burgundy, Spain, 
Austria, France, and the Netherlands. 
Even after its independence in 1830, 
Belgium remained divided between Dutch- 
speaking Flemings and French-speaking 
Walloons, and between Catholics and free- 
thinkers, besides the usual party cleavages. 
The author, like the famous Belgian his- 
torian Henri Pirenne before him, endeavors 
to find a unifying factor by postulating a 
“spirit of Belgium [which] is to be found 
in its heart, its beliefs, its ideas, in its 
poetry and art” (p. 375), and we are 
invited to hear “the voice of the Belgian 
people” (p. 376) in the music of Lassus 
and Franck! Fortunately, such old- 
fashioned nationalism is not often found 
among Belgians; fortunately, too, -this 
romanticism does not dominate the nar- 

rative, ` 

The author provides an objective ac- 
count of the contests between Catholics 
and Liberals, and, later, Socialists, during 
the nineteenth century. ‘It is in dealing 
with King Leopold ITI that he is no longer 
impartial. He tells us that the king in 
1936 initiated Belgium’s shift from col- 
lective security to strict neutrality, but 
fails to indicate that this policy was at 
the time severely criticized and why. He 
notes that after the capitulation of May 
28, 1940, Leopold “stood by his troops 
and became a prisoner with them” (p. 
371), but does not mention that he was 
accused of acting contrary to his constitu- 
tional obligation in defying his govern- 
ment’s decision to go into exile. The 
Belgian government in exile is only men- 
tioned incidentally, but there is no refer- 
ence to its war effort and its putting the 
Congo’s resources at, the disposal of the 
Allies. Nor do we learn the reasons for 
the “persistent hostility of many Belgians 
to Leopold III” until his abdication in 
1951, except the Socialists’ “art of mass 
agitation” (p. 374). 

No references are provided for the 
many illuminating and colorful quotations 
from contemporary sources; there are no 
footnotes or election tables; the book 
provides neither bibliography nor index— 
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more the pity for such an informative 
book. 
FELIX E. OPPENHEIM 
Professor of Government 
University of Massachusetts 


Donatp SouTucaTE. The Passing of the 
Whigs, 1832-1886. Pp. xvi, 488. New 
York: St Martin’s Press, 1962. $12.00. 


No one can deny that the Whigs played 
a great role in the development of British 
constitutional and political liberty. For 
many a year they survived to enjoy the 
fruits of their first great victory—for the 
Glorious Revolution of 1689 was essen- 
tially theirs, though achieved in co-opera- 
tion with the Tories; and their finest hour 
came with the, parliamentary reform of 
1832. Their decline from that point is 
the subject of Southgate’s enlightening and 
detailed study. They took so long a-dying 
that one is tempted to suggest that the 


book should have been called “The Mys- ` 


tery of Whig Persistence,’ and the final 
break-up did not come until the shock of 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule bill in 1886. 

The reader must not allow himself to 
be put off by the author’s labored and 
cumbersome style in the early chapters, 
for he has learned by doing and—while 
never freeing himself from the urge to 
tell everything—improves his presentation 
as he goes on, achieves something like 
verve in his chapter on the coalition 
government of 1852~1855 (Chapter X), 
and always has something intensely inter- 
esting to relate about the details of politics. 
He makes one realize not only how con- 
spicuously aristocratic was Lord Grey’s 
reform government, but how important 
the aristocratic element remained in later 
Whig-Liberal ministries long after Russell’s 
government of 1847, “the last to be formed 
on a designedly Whig basis” (p. 193). 
“The essence of Whiggism,” we read, “was 
the supremancy of the territorial class 
acting in the spirit of ancestors who had 
defended the ‘traditional’ liberties of ‘the 
people’ against the Crown, had extended 
liberties and even, under pressure, 
broadened privileges” (p. 322). The Whigs 
meant to enjoy a moriopoly of govern- 
ment by aristocrats for the people and 
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could make no room in their scheme of 
things for popular votes except as devices 
to put themselves into power. Against 
the advance of democracy they could only 
adopt a policy of strategic but grudging 
retreat. 

Yet, actually, something of a mystery 
remains. The Tory-Conservatives also 
knew how to make concessions, as Welling- 
ton, Peel, and Disraeli demonstrated. To 
the political world of the day, Whigs 
tended to comprise the members of certain 
families and family connections, but in 
practice families merely meant related 
groups that Whigs recognized as Whigs, 
when in fact they had many non-Whig 
relatives, and outsiders could and did make 
their way into the charmed circle. Palmers- 
ton’s government of 1859, “though very 
aristocratic, . . . was not, at first, over- 
whelmingly Whig” (p. 294). The tables 
and genealogical charts, obviously, like the 
whole book, products of an immense 
amount of toil, help to show all this. 

; CHESTER H. KırBY 

Professor of History 

Brown University 


R. M. Coox. The-Greeks until Alexander. 
Pp. 264. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1962. $6.95. 


This is a delightful little book, even 
smaller than might appear since there are 
only 158 pages of the text proper, the 
rest consisting of a foreword, a handsome 
series of plates, a bibliography, and per- 
tinent comments on the illustrations. Yet 
in this short space the author has included 
a great deal of factual information, not 
dryly imparted, but living data, supporting 
a- vigorous, frequently an unorthodox point 
of view. Only a rare scholar can write a 
book suitable for the beginner without 
either insulting his intelligence by talking 
down to him or bewildering him with 
technical jargon. R. M. Cook, an archae- 
ologist of distinction, is aware and makes 
the reader aware of the limitations: “It 
must be remembered that excavation may 
reveal much about the works of men’s 
hands, but little about the workings of 
their minds” (p. 22). 

The author divides Greek history into 
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five periods: (1) the Early Iron Age— 
eleventh to late seventh century B.c.; (2) 
the Archaic period—ending in 480 B.c.; 
(3) the Classical period—ending with 
Alexander; (4) the Hellenistic period—to 
27 B.c.; and (5) the Roman period—treat- 
ing the first three in this book. He regards 
the Mycenaean civilization as an eastern 
Mediterranean phenomenon without signifi- 
cant effects on Greek civilization, which, 
he says, “had no true ancestor” (p. 21). 
This conviction leads him to minimize the 
influence on Greece of “the more sophisti- 
cated East,” because of its “remoteness” 
(p. 55) and even to deny that Greek 
warships owed anything to their Phoenician 
rivals (p. 79). This is hard to reconcile 


with his truly perceptive recognition of 


Greek backwardness in technology (pp. 
108, 132). In fact, to the reviewer, Cook’s 
chief weakness is an unwillingness to admit 
borrowings without suggesting a plausible 
alternative. 

The discussion of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting is clear and sensible, though 
it would be interesting to know why he 
attributes so much influence to the Syrian 
figurines and so little to their monumental 
Egyptian originals (p. 100). About 
pottery he has much to say, particularly 
about its use as historical evidence, warn- 
ing us against drawing conclusions about 
trade from pottery alone (pp. 48, 90; 98). 
He points out that, like the moderns, the 
Greeks attached a snob value to the horse 
which might lead the unwary to exaggerate 
the part played by that noble animal in 
daily living; but his statement that “ani- 
mals had only a subordinate place in Greek 
life and art” (p. 99) requires elucidation. 
Questions like slavery, the place of women, 
population, and many others are so well 
handled that some subjects are necessarily 
slighted. The student will gain little from 
the author’s cryptic remarks about the 
playwrights and historians, and little more 
from what he says about the philosophers. 

The illustrations, both the line drawings 
and the plates, are exceptionally fine, and 
the remarks about them just what is called 
for. For those who have visited Greece 
they will stir memories; for those who 
have not, plane reservations will be con- 
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templated. - One misprint will rejoice a 
few. Dodds’ book with the University of 
California Press is listed as published at 
Beverley and Los Angeles. 
TRUESDELL S. BROWN 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 
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Myron WEER. The Politics of Scarcity: 
Public Pressure and Political Response 
in India. Pp. xix, 251. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962. $5.00. 
This ambitious book explores the polit- 

ical difficulties encountered by India in 

“trying to modernize and at the same time 

create and maintain free institutions” (p. 

xvii) and makes recommendations as to 


` strategies and methods which might help 


the government deal with a high level of 
demands set against a background of 
scarcity. The author has undertaken his 
exploration within the framework of group 
theory, emphasizing “the attitudes of the 
participants in government and political 
life toward government and politics” (p. 
xix). ` 
The book is to be commended for 
countering the currently fashionable but 
overdrawn predictions of the imminent dis- 
solution of Indian unity. The author will 
also enjoy the applause which properly at- 
tends any major pioneering work, but his 
book also suffers from the flaws often 
besetting such efforts. One problem not 
solved in this study is the question of 
scope, which is at once too large to be 
manageable by a single. scholar and too 
restricted for the dimensions of the task 
undertaken. Weiner has perforce relied 
upon the studies of others, of which some 
are excellent, some adequate, and a few far 
too weak to bear the weight placed upon 
them. Weaknesses are particularly con- 
spicuous in the elusive, but for this study 
crucial, area of “attitudes.” His warning 
footnote concerning the shortcomings of 
the surveys of the Indian Institute of 
Public Opinion could have been stronger, 
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The struggle for Middle East oil 


Middle East Oil Crises and Western 
Europe’s Energy Supplies 


By Harotp Lusett., A RAND Corporation study of 
Europe’s increasing dependence on oil, and of the possible 
effects of future political crises in the Middle East countries 
that supply about 70% of the oil needs of the NATO 
countries in Europe. The author discusses the Western 
Hemisphere as an‘alternative source, and suggests steps that 
Europe might take at home to ensure its energy supplies. 
320 pages. $8.75 


Changing Anglo-American relations 


Britain and the U. S. A. 


By Herserr Nicnoutas. The Albert Shaw Lectures for 
1961. Traces the main stages in the transfer of power, re- 
‘sponsibility, and leadership in the free world from Britain 
to the U.S. after 1930. In describing the slow construction ~ 
of Anglo-American partnership, the author touches on all 
of the major world issues in the period covered—German 
aggression, Lend-Lease, the Allied invasion of Europe, the 
atomic bomb, Korea, Berlin, Suez, and the rest. 

192 pages. $5.00 


An experiment with constitutionalism. 


The First Ottoman Constitutional 


Peri iod: A Study of the Midhat Constitution and 
Parliament. 





By Rosert Devereux. Most complete study. ever under- 
taken of the first Turkish experiment with constitutional- 
ism. The author reviews the events leading toward a con- 
stitution, the problems of drafting the Midhat Constitution, 
and the reactions at home and abroad. He describes the 
brief, futile workings of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
appraises the reasons for failure of the experiment. 

320 pages. $6.00 
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Two famous sociologists present 
their exciting plan. for a new 


kind of community 


In the past five years, Richard and 


‘Hephzibah Hauser have virtually revo- 


lutionized social work in England. Their 
methods of “community activation” 
have brought new hope and purpose to 
prisoners, mental patients, delinquents, 
refugees, and slum dwellers. Here, they 
outline the ideas behind their success. 

They show why our present-day 
paternal society, with its code of 
middle-class conformity, is a major 
obstacle to social progress. 

And they demonstrate, with examples 
from, their own experience, how it can 
be replaced with a fraternal society— 
which stimulates people to think and 
act independently, and with genuine 
concern for one another. 


The 


Fraterna 


ease 


By RICHARD and 
HEPHZIBAH HAUSER 


$4.95, now at your bookstore fer) 
RANDOM HOUSE 


Communications and Political Development 


Edited by Lucian W. Pye 


What is the relevance of our knowledge of the process of com- 
munications to understanding the critical problems of political de- 
velopment in the new nations? Eleven outstanding scholars here 
combine the wealth of their knowledge and experience in exploring 
this crucial question. Their efforts provide not only new concepts 
and new data, but also practical suggestions for strengthening the 
prospects of democratic development around the world. commu- 
NICATIONS AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT is the first of a series of 
seven books entitled Studies in Political Development sponsored by 
the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social Science Re- 


search Council. 
416 pages. $6.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 
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the more so in that scholars unfamiliar 

with the area might be led by the prom- 

inence given these surveys in the body of 
the text to place unwarranted reliance upon 
them. ae: : as 

The interpretation “suffers :from an. al- 
most exclusive preoccupation . with ma- 
terial considerations to the neglect of 
religious factors, and also from an oc- 
casional literalness inappropriate to the 
delicacy of the subject matter. For 
example, what politicians say of their 
roles -must be taken into account at one 
level but cannot be allowed to overbalance 
a sophisticated analysis of what, in point 
of fact, they do. The suggestion that the 
Indian political elite needs to develop 
skills in the realm of “wheeling and 
dealing”—-as Gabriel Almond puts it in 
the Foreword—leaves this reviewer gasp- 
ing with astonishment. 

One serious blemish arises from the 
research method itself;-~To_.Weiner the 
running debate over the relative’ advan- 
tages of opposing political systems for 
purposes of rapid modernization appears 
“pointless” (p. xvii). Indian internal 
developments are considered in complete 
detachment from the impact of foreign 
affairs. However, in no country has the 
interrelationship between foreign policy, 
internal politics, and security questions, 
generally, been more closely integrated 
and more clearly discernible than in India. 
Any analysis which ignores this inter- 
dependence lacks a vital dimension. Ad- 
vice proffered the Government of India 
must take this dimension into account or 
risk the loss of much of its relevance. «~ 

MARGARET W. FISHER 

Center for South Asia Studies - 

Institute of International Studies 

University of California 

Berkeley - , 

Saut Rose. Britain and Southeast Asia. 
Pp. 208. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1962. $5.00. 

A revered teacher used to complain 
about the unfortunate penchant of his- 
torians to go back to Noah and the Flood 
to get a running start for what they really 
had to say. What Mr. Rose really has 
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to say in the latter half of the book con- 
cerning the orderly, and constructive liqui- 
dation of Britain’s once-dominant role in 
Southeast Asia is both informed and per- 
ceptive, and it. deserves a wide hearing. 
But in‘the’ preliminary historical half of 
this. book, he. is clearly out of his depth, 
guilty of numerous errors of fact, and 
open to some criticism for imperialist flag- 
waving. His story of Anglo-Dutch rivalry 
in the Indies in the early 1600’s is out of 
focus; coffee was never, as alleged, a part 
of India’s trade; the Siamese asserted 
suzerainty over Kedah not in 1821, but in 
the 1300’s; the alleged United States con- 
sulate in North Borneo in 1865 -was an 
empty pretense; an Anglo-French war over 
the upper Mekong Valley hardly threatened 
in 1896; Burma’s Ba Maw was not a 
Cambridge University graduate; British 
annexation of Tennaserim in 1826 did not 
include the Martaban-Salween districts of 
Burma, as is indicated on several maps. 
Balance is „also; lacking. Almost one- 
fourth—over nine pages—of the text of 
the two early historical chapters is devoted 
to the colorful career of Stamford Raffles, 
while the two crucial interwar decades in 
Burma are covered in less than a page. 
The author’s consideration of Britain’s 
role in the postwar period is, by contrast, 
remarkably dispassionate and enlightened. 
He explains the feud between Lord Mount- 
batten and Burma’s Governor Dorman- 
Smith, a sensitive topic which other 
British authors have discreetly ignored. 
He establishes, without labored argumen- 
tation, the validity of Attlee’s policy of 
friendly withdrawal -from Burma in 1947- 
1948, which’ earned for. the British the 
respect and -confidence of virtually all 
concerned. Rose also demonstrates that 
the subsequent grants of independence to 
the Malayan Union and of autonomy to 
Singapore wére equally prudent and wise. 
He believes that Britain’s most valuable 
parting gift to Southeast Asia would be 
to prepare the three Borneo protectorates 
for inclusion in a viable Malaysian Federa- 
tion, as is in fact contemplated for 1963. 
Rose admits the interim usefulness of 
the -Southeast Asia Treaty ‘Organization, 
but argues for unremitting efforts to 
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enlist on some alternative pattern the 
co-operation of the peoples of Southeast 
Asia, generally, in the defense of their 
security. Britain, he rightly concludes, 
can still have an important role to play in 
trade and banking; in education in tech- 
nical and financial assistance—as demon- 
strated in the Colombo Plan; in diplomacy 
—as in the Laos conferences; and even in 
Britain’s possible continued air force and 
naval presence at Singapore by consent of 
the emerging Malaysian Federation. The 
second half of the book is well worth 
reading. 
Joun F. Capy 
Ohio University 


- Oriver E. CLUBB, Jr. The United States 
and the Sino-Soviet Bloc in Southeast 
Asia. Pp. ix, 173. Washington, D.» C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1962. $3.00.- 

In a brief foreword to this volume, 
R. D. Calkins, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution, tells us that the “objective 
of this study is to identify major policy 
problems affecting U. S. relations with 
Southeast Asia, and to appraise the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of ‘alternative 
ways of dealing with those problems.” 
This approach is designed “to put the 
reader in the position of a government 
official obliged to explore the range of 
possible actions and to select the course 
most appropriate for the United States.” 

The motive is admirable. It implies 
that the author will include sufficient and 
reliable data necessary for the exploration 
and that, as a consequence, the selection 
_ of appropriate courses of action will 
emerge from the text with logic and ob- 
jectivity. The author has provided a 
format for this effort. Chapter 1 states 
the problem in two pages; Chapter 2 
describes “the Southeast Asian landscape” 
in six pages; Chapters 3 and 4 present a 
historical analysis of Communist and 
American policies in Southeast Asia since 
World War II in, respectively, 34 and 47 
pages; Chapter 5 in 45 pages lists seven 
incontrovertible assumptions concerning 
United States long-range objectives in 
Southeast Asia and-follows this by posing 
- seven issues as questions of policy- designed 


` rest. 
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to elicit some 35 alternative answers; 
the concluding chapter of three pages 
reflects on the task of policy in perspec- 
tive. With the possible exception of the 
seven assumptions and the author’s con- 
cluding reflections, hardly a page of this 
slender volume is free from debate “on 
the selection, interpretation, and omission 
of relevant data and on the questions 
of policy or issues. Also the illusion of 
objectivity with respect to the 35 alterna- 
tive answers gradually disappears as the 
author weights the argument in favor of 
his own solutions. 

There is nothing reprehensible in this 
latter. “Mr. Clubb appears to favor a 
United States policy of disengagement or 
what he calls United States “political 
aloofness” from Southeast Asia. At the 
same time he would seek the creation of a 
broad Southern Asia—from Afghanistan 
to the “Pacific—neutralized zone, guar- 
anteed by the “Eastern and Western great 
powers,” with greater emphasis on the 
United Nations for collective security and 
for multilateral aid programs inclusive of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. He also appears 
to favor greater ‘support for India and 
Japan as politico-economiic anchors for 
and counterweights to Sino-Soviet in- 
fluence in the area. All this hopefully 
would’ take place while the local, ofttimes 
troubled, newly independent governments, 
frequently beset by Communist ` attempts 
at subversion and revolution, “learn how 
to swim politically and militarily,” how to 
become democratic and “popular or “sink.” 

This book -was prepared originally as 
the basis of discussion for an off-the-record 
seminar ‘in Racine, Wisconsin. Presum- 
ably some Southeast Asian experts were 
present to lend, where riecessary, the cor- 
rections to the data and to challenge the 
In that event such a “background” 
paper as Mr. Clubb has prepared served 
a purpose. As a public document it has 
little’ if any utility for the Southeast 
Asian expert and is of questionable value 
to the general reader as described by Mr. 
Calkins. above. 

Frank N. TRAGER 

Professor of International Affairs 

New York University- 
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G. E. Von Grunesaum. Modern Islam: 
The Search for Cultural Identity. Pp. 
viii, 303. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, under the 
auspices of The Near Eastern Center, 
University of California, 1962. $7.50. 


The basic problem facing the peoples 
of the modern Near and Middle East—how 
to reconcile traditional values and Western 
influences—is matched in complexity, on 
an infinitely smaller scale, by the difficulty 
scholars experience when they wish to 
analyze the relationship between the 
medieval cultural situation of Islam and 
the contemporary situation. It is in the 
nature of historical Yesearch that students 
of more recent periods cannot do their 
work effectively without an intimate 
acquaintance with the earlier stages, while 
the study of past periods may suffer no 
serious disadvantage from a restricted 
knowledge of all that comes later. How- 
ever, the steadily growing volume of 
publications dealing with contemporary 
Islam shows clearly that scholars trained 
primarily in medieval Muslim civilization, 
when ..devoting themselves to modern 
problems, can usually be trusted to pro- 
duce’ original insights and well-balanced 
presentations. Foremost among such 
scholars is G. E. von Grunebaum who 
not only brings to the task his specialized 
knowledge of Islam, but works from a 
broad basis of general culture. _ 

The eleven papers in. the present volume, 
some. of them prepared for scholarly con- 
ferences, and all of them previously pub- 
lished in various. places over the past six 
years, form a remarkably coherent whole; 
they ‘seem like chapters of a book written 
originally to give a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the essentials of the modern 
Muslim dilemma. The first introductory 
paper appropriately lays the groundwork 
by discussing the ideological and sociolog- 
ical elements of early Islam which assured 
the rather astonishing fact of its greatness 
and survival over the centuries. The term 
ummah is, however, much overworked in 
this connection, as it was far less important 
to medieval Muslims than it is to modern 
Western sociologists, who translate the 
word “community” and probably conceive 
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of. it as the closest Muslim approach to 
their idea of society. 

The next four papers deal with the 
fundamental facts of intercultural con- 
tact. Chapter 2 ‘discusses cultural in- 
fluence as affecting, firstly, the vantage 
point or objective of a given thought 
system, secondly, intellectual methods, and, 
thirdly, intellectual contents. An illustra- 
tion of the effects of cultural influence in 
the first sense is the clash between the 
modern Western ideal of “reviving and 
reconstructing ourselves against the back- 
ground of the totality of the cultural 
achievement of mankind” as against what 
Von Grunebaum calls the “basic anti- 
humanism” of Islam, described in Chapter 
3, which also includes an analysis of the 
thought of W. C. Smith, L. Gardet, H. A. 
R. Gibb, and R. Brunschvig. The cultural 
distance created by various attempts at 
establishing “classical” ideals and the vari- 
ous ways in which individuals of different 
cultures look at themselves as historical 
beings form the subject of the following 
two chapters, which are held so much on 
a general level that Muslim references 
here are rather illustrations of universal 
themes. 
` The second half of the book then 
proceeds with case studies of the problems 
arising out of the confrontation of Islam 
with the West. Chapter 6 provides rich 
information on modern Muslim opinions 
on the pitfalls and, rarely, the opportuni- 
ties of Westernization. The same subject 
is continued in Chapter 7, containing an 
analysis of a book by a Muslim scholar, 
an-Nadwi, entitled What has the World 
Lost through the Decline of the Muslims? 
Westernization and its impact upon higher 
education, as shown by the example of 
Egypt, and Westernization as reflected in 
literature are discussed in Chapters 8 and 
11, while the remaining two papers ate 
devoted to an illuminating investigation 
of the much discussed phenomenon of 
Muslim nationalism in ‘its struggle with 
the religious and cultural aspects of tradi- 
tional Islam. i 

“Antitheses in -historical life are not 
reconciled; they are lifted up in the 
agitation of events into new constellations 
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of conflict and, from a spiritual point: of 
view, become irrelevant” (p. 178). Defin- 
ing these antitheses in the full sweep of 
Muslim history is the job done superbly 
well in the present work. 
FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
L. M. Rabinowitz Professor 
of Semitic Languages 
Yale University 


RAPHAEL Parar. Golden River to Golden 
Road: Society, Culture, and Change in 
the Middle East. Pp.'422. ‘Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1962. 
$7.50. 

From the Spanish colony of Rio de Oro 
in West Africa to the Golden Road, from 
Khurasan to Samarkand, in Turkestan, 
there is a “culture continent,” Dr. Patai 
says, the peoples of which exhibit many 
identical traits. His book deals with three 
connected topics of this region. One of 
them is the delimitation and justification 
of the area as a single unit. The multi- 
faced second part covers such social ques- 
tions as the. position of the family, the 
place of women in the social hierarchy, 
the roles of the towns, of the peasants, 
of the nomads, and the importance of 
religion. The third part of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of vital socio- 
cultural changes taking place currently, 
especially in connection with the emergence 
of the new godhead of nationalism. 

Dr. Patai identifies this culture con- 
tinent with the Middle East, and its 
boundaries, as he draws them, oc¢asionally 
cut across the territories of some new 
nations, as, for instance, in the case of 
Mauritania and of the Sudan. With some 
exceptions, the religion of the people of 
this culture continent is Islam. ‘“Religion- 
ism” used to be one of the dominant 
traits of the area in the sense that all 
manifestations of life were impregnated 
with the motivating force of the creed. 
In that respect Islam resembles the creeds 
of the East, such as Buddhism and Shin- 
toism. But while these are tolerant of 
other creeds, Islam is like other mono- 
theistic religions—exclusive and self-con- 
tained. While it is possible for a Japanese, 
for instance, to be a Buddhist, a Shintoist, 
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and a Confucian, all at the same time, it is, 
obviously, impossible for a Muslim to be, 
at the same time, also a Christian and a . 
Jew. 

The “new god” of the culture continent 
is nationalism, and Dr. Patai traces its 
triumph over religionism and “familism.” 
At the same time the area’s attitude toward 
nationalism is paradoxically ambivalent. 
Because it had appeared in this area in 
the wake of Western colonialism it should 
have been rejected. It has been accepted, 
and is now shoving religionism and 
familism aside. The nation is becoming 
the new religion, and the vastly extended 
new family. Concomitant with these 
changes, the social structure of the area 
is being altered. In the past the upper 
levels of society were linked to the lower 
levels by traditions rooted in religion. 
Now rapid Westernization has severed the 
traditional links. At the same time, a new 
middle class is emerging with the extension 
of education. Westernization is resisted 
both spatially and through the grip of 
traditions. In order to overcome this 
resistance, the Middle East will have to 
take a closer look at the psychology of its 
social strata. 

The author of this book has a highly 
respected name in the field of Middle East 
studies. His basic interests as an anthro- 
pologist are coupled with his aptitude to 
range over a broad spectrum of human 
relations. He opens up in this book a 
storehouse of little-known facts and per- 
ceptive insights which students of an 
important area of human relations will 
find revealing. i 

EMIL LENGYEL 

Professor of History 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 


CYRIL A. Rocers and C. Frantz, Racial 
Themes in Southern Rhodesia: The At- 
titudes and Behavior of the White Popu- 
lation. Pp. xviii, 427. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1962. $6.75. 

At last a detailed study of the racial 
attitudes of a representative national 
sample of the adult population of an 
African country has been conducted in a 
way that measures up to the very sophisti- 
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cated standards of contemporary opinion 
research. It covers’ only the European 
population, but as matters now stand in 
that country, it would be difficult to study 
African and European attitudes simul- 
taneously. Extracts from press ‘comment 
which, happily, have been printed in an 
appendix, give-a most useful indication of 
how hard it is to establish the social 
investigator’s claim to impartiality in such 
a situation. 

Dr. Rogers and Dr. Frantz had a ques- 
tionnaire completed by five hundred per- 
sons. It consisted of sixty-six statements 
about such practices as the virtual restric- 
tion of firearms to Europeans, differential 
court sentences, deference behavior, sepa- 
rate services in church, and the like. Sub- 
jects were required to give one of four 
reactions to each statement. The people 
willing to discontinue laws and customs 
that differentiate between Africans and 
Europeans were the recent immigrants, 
the government officials who had to ad- 


minister the laws, those born in Europe, of- 


no religion or Catholic, of the greatest 
length of schooling, voters for Sir Roy 
Welensky’s United Federal Party, and of 
English rather than Afrikaner background. 
Attitudes were not associated with income, 
age, sex, or district of residence to any 
significant extent. The authors observe: 
“We consider it extremely important that 
the most significant characteristics related 
to race attitudes point to real rather than 
artificial groups. . . . religious affiliation, 
political party. preference, ethnic affiliation, 
country of birth, length of schooling (by 
generating common interests), and occupa- 
tion are common criteria for the formation 
and persistence of groups within Southern 
Rhodesian society” (p. 317). 

Where attitudes are tied so closely to 
structural features, the writer has to be 
careful how he presents questionnaire 
analyses. In this case, the authors or- 
ganize their book around the sorts of issues 
they raised: legal justice, equal educational 
opportunity, occupation and use of the 
land, personal courtesies, ‘public facilities, 
civil order, recreational facilities and sexual 
relations. They report their results under 
each heading, but, to correct the possible 
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bias in such a proceeding, in each chapter 
they go fully into the historical background 


_ of the attitudes in question and show how 


they are related to the social structure. 
Their treatment of some very sensitive 
issues is scrupulously fair, even if oc- 
casionally muted. 

The themes which Rogers and Frantz 
find running through white Southern 
Rhodesian culture are five in number: 
materialism, centering’ chiefly on the 
motives that brought European immigrants 
there and their pride in what they have 
achieved; moral idealism, implicit in mis- 
sionary and educational work and the 
political ideal of partnership which has 
never quite been extinguished by the many 
pressures working against it; separatism, 
the transmission of European culture with- 
out the sharing of European society; con- 
tamination, the fears of what could happen 
were separation relaxed; protectionism, or 
the attempt to entrench their own ad- 
vantage. 3 

Since February 1959, the discriminating 
practices referred to in twenty out of the 
sixty-six statements have been abolished 
or modified by new legislation. All except 
one were practices in which European 
opinion—as measured by the standard 
deviation of scores—was divided. The 
authors comment: “When the initiative is 
taken by the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia, it can successfully modify or 
eliminate the racial discriminations for 
which it has responsibility provided that 
(a) there is more than an average lack of 
consensus among the European population, 
(b) it acts rapidly and unequivocally, 
and (c) it faces no widespread opposition 
from organized interest groups. 

The principal criticisms that will be 
made of the book are that it was not 
sufficiently oriented towards testing imag- 
inative hypotheses and that, as a result, it 
has only proved what every intelligent 
observer already knew. This second state- 
ment would, I believe, be quite untrue. 
It would have been interesting had they 
looked more closely into some other 
questions—for example, the tie-up, if any, 
between the attitudes of Europeans and the 
relationships in which they meet Africans, 
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and the nature of the pressures which 
make the recent immigrant toe the Euro- 
pean line; but it would be unfair to ask 
for more when: they havé given so much. 
This book marks a major achievement. 
MICHAEL BANTON ` 
` Visiting Professor of ` 
Political Science ` 
- Massachusetts Institute 
---of Technology - = 


Leonard W. Doos. Communication in 
Africa: `A Search for Boundaries. Pp. 
xvi, 406. © New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1961. $7.50. 


A curious conception frames this book. 
Its “theme” is “communication in: Africa 
as a way of grasping communication and 
its problems throughout the world.” Its 
“primary aim” is “to indicate in some de- 
tail all the variables that have at least 
on one occasion affected communication in 
Africa and hence may do so’again.” Its 
“task”—which the author, not without 
guile, characterizes as “very humble and 
reminiscent of that of Linnaeus’—is “the 
location and classification of critical 
variables,” 

A taxonomy thus emerges in the form 
of a “tentatively definitive list of the 
variables underlying communication’ in 
Africa.” A reviewer may question the 
research strategy invoked here. Is the 
empirical enumeration and grouping of 
“variables” an optimal strategy—or even 
an eminently reasonable one—for conduct- 
ing “a search for boundaries”? Will any 
list compiled by such a method ever be 
more than “tentatively definitive’—and 
ever subject to fundamental revision ac- 
cording to theoretical insight? One may 
ask, further, whether this represents a 
judicious investment of effort by a scholar 
of- Leonard Doob’s experience and ac- 
complishment. 

Having raised these questions, however, 
the reviewer is constrained to deal with 
the book on its own terms. As a taxonomy, 
then, it is doubtless the most comprehen- 
sive listing of variables that have affected 
communication in Africa—and elsewhere. 
Its twelve chapters follow the sequence set 
out ina flow-diagram (p. 11), which rep- 
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resents Professor Doob’s nearest approach 
to a theoretical statement in this book. 
The twelve “variables” are communicator, 
goal, basic media, extending media, site, 
restrictions, communication, that is, con- 
tent, ‘mood, perception, reactions, changes, 
and feedback. 

The schema is avowedly an extension of 
Lasswell famous paradigm: “Who says 
what to whom, how, with what effect?” It 
is not apparent, however, that the extended 
schema presents a “broader, more gen- 
eral approach.” Indeed, the contrary ef- 
fect appears to have been produced, mainly 
because the added items are “not “critical 
variables” on a level of generality equiv- 
alent to the original paradigm. Has any- 
thing significant been added when “site” 
and “mood” are differentiated from other 
characteristics of the audience and labeled 
as “critical variables”? Surely a distinc- 
tion between generality and detail is in 
order here. 

Professor Doob’s decision to focus his 


„effort in this way has cost communication 


theory, in the ways indicated above, the 
contribution one might have expected from 
so eminent a scholar in this field. The 
corollary’ is that: sub-Saharan Africa has 
gained a more comprehensive empirical 
inventory of its extant communication 
“boundaries” than exists for any other 
large area of the world. I do not wish to 
minimize this gain by stressing the cost. 
The book will also provide a useful check 
list of reminders for students of com- 
parative communication systems and for 
researchers designing communication stud- 
ies in similar areas of the world. 
DANIEL LERNER 
Ford Professor of Sociology 
and International Communication 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


GEORGE C. Loncs. Spearheads of Democ- 
racy: Labor in the Developing Countries. 
. Pp. xiii, 249. New York: Harper & Row 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, 

1962. $4.50. 

George C. Lodge’s experience with inter- 
national labor problems in the developing 
countries and his strong dedication to the 
American system have made him a strong 
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proponent of trade unions as a means for 
achieving this nation’s foreign-policy ob- 
jectives. He urges that its underlying 
purpose should be the protection of the 
political independence of the new coun- 
tries ‘to allow them to dedicate them- 
selves to the attainment of social justice, 
economic self-reliance, and freedom from 
dictatorship. Their continuing advance 
toward these ends would safeguard these 
countries from Communist influence. 

The book is a plea to American trade 
unions and business to redefine .their 
policies and procedures to reinforce the 
nation’s foreign policy. 
message is delivered in strident, urgent, 
and vigorous tones. Courageously, he asks 
both private sectors of the economy and 
government to change their conduct better 
to contribute to these national purposes. 
Without restraint he criticizes their per- 
formance. He is most sweeping in his 
disapproval of American businessmen who 
sacrifice their long-term security -and the 
nation’s foreign position for immediate 
gains. The American corporation oper- 
ating abroad must support the non-Com- 
munist union and promote collective 
bargaining even if it disapproves and 
resists unionism at home. The National 
Association of Manufacturers must give 
up its boycott of the International Labor 
Organization and join the United States 

` Chamber of Commerce in providing busi- 

ness representation in this body, for it 
provides a form for advancing America’s 
position and befriending the developing 
countries. : 

The American government is meted out 
only slightly less harsh treatment for its 
failure to recognize the importance of 
unions, to co-ordinate its labor and gen- 
eral policies, and to integrate the conduct 
of its dispersed agencies into a single con- 


sistent pattern. After serving as Assistant. 


Secretary of Labor, the author knows how 
limited is the understanding among State 
Department personnel’ of the trade union 
and its activities and potential usefulness 
in the fight against Communists. His 
hope is to improve their knowledge and 
make considerations of labor central to 
the program. 


The author’s - 
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As for the American trade union move- 
ment he is disturbed by the differences 
among its leaders on policy and procedures. 
Their contrasting stances have been con- 
fusing both at home and abroad. More- 
over, the second and tertiary—and many 
of the first—levels of leadership are 
hardly conversant with these issues and 
do not participate in the debate. The con- 
flicts within the international free labor 
movement prompt him to recommend 
placing more responsibilities on the Trade 
Secretariats in preference to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. But his hasty look has hidden 
from him the dissensions within these or- 


‘ganizations and the demands of the na- 


tional centers of the developing countries 
that they be the primary channels for 
contact with their constituent unions. 

Bravely prescribing new attitudes and 
programs for the three major groups, he 
has started an important dialogue on the 
importance of unionism in economic de- 
velopment and the form of assistance to 
be provided by each of the groups. But 
how much co-ordination is desirable and 
possible? What are the coincidences and 
differences of interests? Have we a forum 
for bringing about greater harmony? Is 
the government willing to take a public 
and positive role of co-ordination and 
prescription? His conclusions and recom- 
mendations have oversimplified the prob- 
lems to such an extent as to inspire doubts 
among the experienced as to the usefulness 
of pursuing them. 

The greatest contribution which this 
book could make is to arouse the parties 
to the challenge and to stimulate debate 
and discussion. Unfortunately, at present, 
one fears that each will remain quite deaf 
to the: issues or at best retreat to their 
own private meetings and avoid the criti- 
cism. The usefulness of this statement - 
will also be minimized by the fact that 
as a Republican the author is challenging 
a Democratic administration to reconsider 
policies which have been somewhat changed 
since he has left office. As an unattached 
citizen, he unfortunately has few real 
close ties with the two private sectors to 
whom he appeals for action. Moreover, 
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the book itself covers such a wide canvas 
that many experts and partisans will take 
strong exception to his summaries, judg- 
ments, and prescriptions, some of which 
are based on insufficient supporting evi- 
dence and analysis and as such are too 
sweeping. 

To be effective the author should use 
this book as a starting point for a personal 
crusade to promote further study and 
debate, hoping thereby to advance the 
discussion of each phase of the problem 
so that his own analysis will become more 
seasoned and his proposals more fully 
supported and argued, and reach the ap- 
propriate parties. 

SoLomon BARKIN 

Research Director 

Textile Workers Union of America 


The New Societies of 
Tropical Africa: A Selective Study. 
Pp. xviii, 376. New York: Oxford 
University Press, under the auspices of 
the Institute of Race Relations, London, 
1962. $6.75. 

The author attempts to portray a com- 
prehensive perspective of the contempo- 
rary African scene by discussing a number 
of important topics. In the historical 

introduction given in Part I, he gives a 

brief account of the old Africa, its tech- 

niques, social systems, and religion, all 
of which he interprets with sympathy. 

The second part is devoted to the prob- 

lems of independence of the new states 

of Africa, which, “after the first joy of 
liberation, begin to face the real problem 
of their economy, the real social ferment, 
the real task of local government, the 

- age-old problems of power and freedom 
and democracy, the hard facts of their 
relations with their neighboring African 
States, the place which they must win 

. by their efforts and their wisdom in world 
economy and a world society of nations” 
(p. 246). 

The problems of: economic development 
receive major attention, and are discussed 
in six out of the nine chapters of Part II, 
under the titles: “The African Economies 
and Their Growth,” “The Villager and 
Rural Development,” “The African 
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Trader,’ “The Growth of Industry,” 
“African Labour and the African Man- 
ager,” and “Education and Manpower.” 
‘The outstanding feature of the book is 
the synoptic picture it gives of African 
societies as functioning wholes. In this 
setting, the interrelated problems dis- 
cussed include the transition from the old 
cultures of Africa to new ones; the role 
of central government, and the often 
neglected but vital problem of local 
government. ` 

The author also discusses the socialist 
and co-operative experiments going on in 
Africa and the emergence of one-party 
systems. Among the many important 
points made in the book, three are 
especially noteworthy. (1) The author 
shows a sympathetic understanding of the 
emergence of one-party systems; never- 
theless, he points out that they cannot be 
said to enshrine any of the really impor- 
tant elements of democracy as it has come 
to be developed in the West. (2) He 
draws attention to three most vital ele- 
ments of culture—religion, the family, and 
authority—which are assailed by the social 
revolution going on in Africa. (3) He 
ends on what is perhaps the most funda- 
mental issue: namely, that “independence 
does not of itself bring individual liberty 
within the States, and that the long battle 
to establish rights and disciplines and 
obligations has still to be fought against 
Caesarism in the State and materialism 
in the heart” (p. 347). Mr. Hunters 
book gets beyond popular and superficial 
platitudes. It is an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of some of the 
fundamental problems of contemporary 
Africa. 

K. A. Busta 
Standlake-near-Oxford 
England 


Rozert O. Titman and Tayror Core 
(Eds.). The Nigerian Political Scene. 
Pp. xii, 340. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press for the Duke Uni- 
versity Commonwealth-Studies Center, 
1962. $10.00. : 
In the main, this timely volume con- 

tains the research and discussion product 
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of a Joint Seminar sponsored by the Duke 
University Commonwealth-Studies Center 
in 1961. Even if some statements may 
bé in need of revision because events have 
rendered some underlying data obsolete, 
the essays are still of considerable value. 
The scholarship reflected in this volume 
is of highest quality. The information 
found in footnotes and source references, 


especially the bibliographical references in _ 


Father O’Connell’s essay, “A Survey of 
Selected Social Science Research on 
Nigeria Since the End of 1957,” is alone 
worth the price of the book. ` 


Ranging through a variety of academic ` 


disciplines and points of view and em- 
ploying various research methodologies, 
the essays selectively highlight certain 


problem complexes related to the Nigerian. 


political scene. “The Evolution of British 
Policy” introduces the area by means of 
a summary historical account. Of neces- 
sity brief, it treats the British govern- 
„ment and its several agencies as separate 
and distinct -from trading interest. This 
appears to be a debatable procedure, but 
is quite common among chroniclers of 
empire and colonialism. Taylor Cole’s 
contributions, of accustomed high quality, 
assess the formal, legal, and procedural 
aspects of federalism, of the constitutional 
structure, and of the transitional bu- 
reaucracy, He lays bare some sources of 
trouble which have since spawned several 
major crises. L. Gray Cowan’s essay on 
Nigerian foreign relations provides a most 
useful description of the processes by 
which Nigerian foreign-policy machinery 
was developed step by step. The essay is 
notably perceptive with regard to the 
realistic limits restricting foreign policy 
of a newly established nation. 

The contributions by Joseph J. Spengler 
and Frederick Harbison on the impact of 
population movements and of human re- 
sources on economic development are most 
useful for an evaluation of Nigeria’s long- 
range potentialities. The same applies to 
the discussion of the critical and tragic 
problem of school-leavers, which has im- 
mense economic and political implications. 
Pendleton Herring offers incisive and 
perspicacious observations regarding po- 
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litical processes and the historical founda- 
tions for democracy in Nigeria. 

As is inevitable in a book of this type, 
a few contradictions emerge, especially 
between the economists and the political 
scientists. The editors were wise in their 
decision to let these contradictions stand. 

Henry L. BRETTON 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 
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James B. CmrIsTOPH. Capital Punishment 


and British Politics: The British Move- 
ment to Abolish the Death Penalty, 
1945-1957. Pp. 202. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962. $4.00. 


Capital punishment has for a long time 
been a kind of sacred cow in British poli- 
tics. A socialist Government which na- 
tionalized basic industries and introduced 
a national health service and compulsory 
social insurance for everyone shrank from 
even allowing a Royal Commission to pose 
the question of whether the death penalty ` 
should be abolished or not—and this after 
a previous Government had ignored the 
recommendations of a Select Committee 
on Capital Punishment—in 1930—in favor 
of abolition. All because the British 
public is used to capital punishment, and 
politicians of either of the two large 
parties could see no advantage in upsetting 
the voters. Capital punishment had be- 
come as much a British institution as 
tepid beer, drafty rooms, and water pipes 
running on the outside of millions of 
small houses and thus enabling millions 
of pipes to burst every winter. Some 
kind of stern moralistic sense seemed to 
be satisfied by upholding these hallowed 
traditions, with their varying degrees of 
awfulness. 

In 1951, the Labour Government fell 
and a Conservative Government took of- 
fice. In 1953, a Report of the Royal 
Commission appeared, and though it did 
not recommend abolition, as it had been 


- precluded from so doing by its terms of 


reference, it nevertheless came as near to 
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it as it dared in various ways. The ma- 
jority of its findings and recommenda- 
tions were ammunition to those . who 
were against the death penalty. Two 
other factors contributed to bring aid to 
the abolitionists’ and discomfort to the 
retentionists. 

The first of these was a series of im- 
_ portant murder trials. In the Bentley 


case, two youths were being chased by | 


the police over a roof top. One turned 
and shot a policeman, but being under 


the age of eighteen he was sent to prison - 


for an indefinite period. The other, who 


did not even have a gun, was. over- 


eighteen. He was hanged for the words, 
“Let them have it, Chris,” spoken during 
the fracas. The second was the Christie 
case. Christie had strangled a number 
of women in the same way and in the 
same house where another man, Evans, 
had previously been found guilty and 
hanged for strangling his wife. Christie 
had even been the chief witness for the 
prosecution in the Evans trial. The third 
case was that of Ruth Ellis. This was 
remarkable chiefiy because the murderer 
was a pretty girl with a not altogether 
pretty past. She had shot her lover by 
whom she had become pregnant. The 
press took up her case in a big way, and 
there were numerous protests at her 
execution. 

If these sensational trials provided plenty 
of talking points, a series of young men 
were being elected to Conservative seats 
who, much to everyone’s surprise, turned 
out to be abolitionists. This meant, as the 
Government came to realize to its dismay, 
that a majority of Labour members, from 
the safety of their opposition seats, to- 
gether with a minority of Conservative 
members, from their more exposed Gov- 
ernment backbenches, could outvote the 
Government in a free vote. f 

All this story is carefully unfolded by 
Professor Christoph and dissected with the 
precision of a surgeon. Poor Gwilym 
Lloyd-George, the Home Secretary, found 
himself in the position of the Roman 
general who led his troops across a bridge: 
those behind cried forward and those in 
front cried back. The abolitionists, led by 
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Sidney: Silverman, forced a Private Mem- 
bers’ Bill abolishing the death penalty 
through all its stages in the Commons, and 
the Government had to be bailed out by 
the Lords. Breathing heavily, it produced 
the Homicide Bill, which keeps the death 
penalty for murder by shooting, but not 
for murder by poisoning; for murder in 
the course of theft, but not for murder in 
the course of rape. Gwilym Lloyd-George 
became Viscount Tenby; Mr. R. A. Butler 
became Home Secretary. The tail stopped 
wagging the dog, and the compromise 
Homicide Bill because law in March 1957, 
since when it has remained in uneasy 
force. 

Professor Christoph is to be congratu- 
lated on the objectivity, skill, and fair- 


-ness with which he has assessed the 


different pressures that were brought to 
bear on one side or the other. As an 
American political scientist, he has gazed 
with unblinkered eyes upon the British 
political scene, but has judged it with. 
courtesy and moderation. 
Hucu J. KLARE 
Howard League for Penal Reform 
London i 


Lewis YABLONSKY. The Violent Gang. 
Pp. xiii, 264. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1962. $4.95. 

In the view of Lewis Yablonsky, the 
modern juvenile gangs are often oriented 
toward brutality and violence and are 
characterized by .wild distortions of 
fantasy; they are hysterical cliques who 
kill gratuitously, without reason or logic. 
Drawing on his experiences as the director 
of a New York City crime-prevention 
association, he describes in minute detail, 
in the first half of the book, the life cycle 
of several violent gangs in Harlem. He 
watches them engage in stomps, Japs, 
bops, and rumbles, enter into precarious 
peace treaties, and suddenly, and inexpli- 
cably, simply disintegrate. This intimate, 
day-by-day chronicle is the most interest- 
ing and, in many ways, the most valuable 
part of the book. 

Next, he diligently summarizes the > 
previous literature on the gang—from 
Thrasher through Cohen, Bloch, and 
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Niderhoffer, who is given, perhaps, too 
much attention, Miller, and everybody’s 
current favorites, Cloward and Ohlin. 
Quite correctly, he dismisses Cloward and 
Ohlin’s retreatist gang as not being a gang 
at all but consisting, rather, of a number 
of highly egocentric drug addicts held 
tenuously together by the most ephemeral 
of ties. Yablonsky postulates his own 
trichotomy of gangs. The delinquent 
gang is a close primary group of emo- 
tionally stable delinquents who engage in 
normal delinquent behavior such as assault 
and theft. The social gang has goals 
which are of a socially contributive nature. 
The violent gang has sociopathic leaders 
and core members and engages in spon- 
taneous violence. This group offers emo- 
tional gratification via legitimized violence. 
Its membership shifts, its leaders are’ self- 
appointed, its organizational structure is 
ambiguous, and all relationships are in a 
constant state of flux. 

The violent gang, like Topsy, just 
grows, without plan or reason, providing 
its members with a sense of power and 
an outlet for their emotional problems via 
“boppings.” The gang sanctions, indeed 
demands, abnormal brutal behavior. It is 
interesting to note that the violent gang 
does not seem to exist outside of New 
York. This is not to say that it does 
not exist at all, particularly as other New 
York observers seem to confirm the exist- 
ence of the bopping gang, but if it does 
exist, it is a phenomenon peculiar to that 
city. 

Why do these gangs exist? Why do 
some boys seek oui violent gangs? What 
purposes do the gangs serve for the boys? 
Yablonsky postulates that “negative dis- 


location” occurs in many slums and is ' 


characterized by a breakdown of conven- 
tional controls, an adult-child schism, and 
widespread existence of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. These lead to the dysfunc- 
tional socialization of many slum children, 
producing, in some cases, sociopaths—our 
old friend, the “constitutional pychopathic 
inferior” in modern guise. The sociopath 
‘lacks social conscience, is motivated by 
self-centered objectives, and tends towards 
violence. As if-.this were’ not cata- 
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strophic enough, Yablonsky believes these 
individuals are often latent or manifest 
homosexuals and -demonstrate, addition- 
ally, prepsychotic paranoid behavior pat- 
terns. The sociopath operates within a 
pseudo community—another spongy con- 
cept; and the violent gang is ideal for 
him, offering status, fame, and a permis- 
sible outlet for his violence. Not all gang 
members are sociopaths—marginal mem- 
bers generally are not—but usually the 
leaders and the core members are. 

This would seem to be a hopeless pic- 
ture. Not so, Yablonsky assures us. He 
places extraordinary faith in the “almost 
miraculous” Synanon project, a self-help, 
rehabilitation program patterned along 
Alcoholics Anonymous lines, which, he 
says, has been very successful in treating 
addicts and psychopaths. This reviewer, 
for one, is far less sanguine about the. 
efficacy of any therapy for psychopathic 
delinquents. The faith placed by Yablon- 
sky in Synanon still requires some em- 
pirical verification before those with little 
faith can be converted. All in all, this is 
a remarkably stimulating and provocative 
book. 

Leonard D. Savitz 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Temple University 


HERBERT A. Broc and Gisert Gers. 
Man, Crime, and Society. Pp. xi, 642. 
New York: Random House, 1962. No 
price. 

This book can serve both as a treatise 
on crime in American culture for the gen- 
eral educated reader and as a stimulating 
and provocative teaching aid for crimi- 
nology courses at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, 

The authors’ contention that “the vari- 
ous forms of crime constitute adaptive 
systems of behavior, spontaneous out- 
growths in behavioral form of attitudes, 
values and social perceptions” shapes 
nearly the entire work, giving it a degree 
of. unity and coherence seldom found in 
criminology texts. To achieve this, how- 
ever, required a choice of topics differing 
somewhat from that customary in most 
works of its kind. No less than five 
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chapters of the twenty are concerned with 
the problems of defining crime, develop- 
ing sociologically useful concepts of it, and 
applying to it scientific methods of study. 
Viewing as largely fruitless those re- 
searches which have attempted to produce 
generalizations applying to so nebulous a 
group as “criminals’—which Bloch and 
Geis wisely hold are undefinable for scien- 
tific purposes-—the authors see criminology 
as “the study of those conditions and 
attributes which give rise to different types 
of crime and the relation of such crimes 
to sociolegal trends.” One consequence 
of this viewpoint is that the authors did 
not feel obliged to include summaries of 
researches made within nonsociological 
frames of reference. Instead, the general 
significance of these researches as aspects 
of changing conceptions of crime is dis- 
cussed in a single chapter. 

Eight chapters are concerned with as 
many criminal behavior systems. The 
possible relationships of each to certain 
noncriminal attributes of American society 
are tentatively explored, in the course 
of which there are presented excellent 
summaries of sociologically relevant re- 
searches. In another departure from 
custom, only four chapters are concerned 
with processing apprehended offenders. 

Taking their cue in part from Edwin 
Sutherland’s concept of criminal behavior 
systems the authors urge, in an appendix, 
the futility of attempting to study crime 
using as behavior categories those con- 
tained in the criminal law, as these 
may not be descriptive of criminal be- 
havior actually performed. “Auto theft,” 
for example, embraces a number of be- 
havior patterns differing in setting, intent, 
and mode of operation. Instead, be- 
havioral categories should be delineated 
which have in common sociological, rather 
than semantic or legal components. Eight 
possible sociological components are then 
briefly elaborated. The ideas contained 
in this short section are among the best in 
the book and warrant further refinement. 

Man, Crime, and Society is as thor- 
oughly sociological as any criminology text 
yet published. This, together with the 
persuasive good sense of its argument that 
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crime be studied as adaptive action sys- 
tems on the societal level, makes it a 
unique and valuable addition to the 
literature. 
R. W. ENGLAND, JR. 

Associate Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

University of Rhode Island 


Stuart CHASE. American Credos. Pp. 
viii, 216. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1962. $3.95. 

‘Stuart Chase has a reputation as a 
writer of readable and informative books 
in the social sciences. This one is no 
exception. Teachers, to say nothing of 
researchers, will find it of distinct value in - 
giving an up-to-date picture of the results 
of hundreds of polls and surveys of what 
Americans say they are thinking, and to 
some extent of what they really think. 

Though it does not claim to delve deeply 
into the elusive question .of national 
character and its underlying attitudes and 
values, it does give a “hard profile” of the 

American mind that emerges from many 

statistics. Americans are, for example, 
afraid of nuclear war; no longer isolation- 


_istic but in favor of the United Nations 


and disarmament; ignorant about com- 
munism; more worried about big labor 
than big government or big business; 
eager for social security but not for the 
“welfare state’; apathetic about politics 
—even the Red menace; privatized and 
personal in their focus on problems; 
family-minded; unhappy with their jobs, 
especially if clerical, automated, or on an 
assembly line; eager for education as a 
means to status but not for sheer knowl- 
edge; more favorable toward scientists 
since Sputnik; and more tolerant about 
religion .than about ‘race or economic 
doctrine. . S : 

A ‘more general conclusion is that. the 
American is “not a political animal,” but 
deviates from, classic rules of what makes 
a good citizen, yet, paradoxically, keeps 
democracy. Chase speculates, along with 
certain studies, that lukewarm interest in 
politics may be better than taking it so 
seriously that it becomes a fighting matter. 
We “need a certain amount of apathy..to 
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keep democracy healthy.” I do not think, 
however, that we need to regard this as a 
two-pronged dilemma between apathy and 
fighting. 

The book usefully points out loopholes 


where more polling or more public educa- - 


tion is needed. For example, Americans 
are excessively ignorant and confused 
about such things as the Bill of Rights, 
the nature oï communism, the difference 
between open and closed societies, and the 
implications of the population explosion. 

All in all, the claims of the book are 
modest, the conclusions are common 
sense, and the service is plain, for which 
we can, once again, thank Stuart Chase. 

j ORRIN E. KLAPP 
Professor of Sociology 
San Diego State College 


SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA. Of Time, Work, 
and Leisure. Pp. 559. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1962. $6.00. 


The Twentieth Century Fund has been 
responsible for important studies on a 
variety of economic and social issues. 
With De Grazia’s book, the Fund enabled 
a distinguished political scientist to roam 
widely—and in a relaxed, leisurely writing 
style—into many recesses of a vast sub- 
ject. Since leisure is a major clue to the 
culture, he provides a major critique of 
our entire affluent, over-sold, thing-minded, 
mass-oriented ways. 

Leisure, only recently beginning to get 
the serious attention it deserves, adapts 
itself to—indeed, it demands—materials 
from history, philosophy, empirical social 
science, and creative insight. De Grazia 
uses all of these instruments, some better 
than others; his harmonies come out like 
Handel rather than Hindemuth. Both types 
of sound have their devotees, depending 
upon one’s socio-aesthetic upbringing. 
Thus the book will please those who like 
the tune—that leisure is, or should be, an 
ideal of serenity, a freedom from neces- 
sity, a contemplation, tranquility, the 
play of the mind; leisure is for those who 
“love ideas and imagination” (p. 377); 
“the world is to be marvelled at, not sub- 
dued” (p. 420); “the life of leisure is the 
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life for thinkers, artists, and musicians” 
(p. 435). 

Environment does not provide the es- 
sential conditions for leisure; either you 
have the quality or you do not (p. 377). 
However, barriers to its attainment exist 
when there is no tradition for it; when 
business becomes an antileisure force sell- 
ing products for status to save time and 
thus taking more work; or simply because 
leisure is beyond the capacity of the ma- 
jority, here or in ancient Greece. Further, 
although the American worker has never 
really believed in the ethic of work, he 
has fallen victim to that devil of tech- 
nological structure, the clock: “Clocked 
time cannot be free.” Empirical materials 
are drawn upon to picture the American’s 
use of available time, summarized thus 
by the author: “For convenience, he keeps 
work and leisure running on the same time 
schedule; he takes pleasure in moderation 
so that work does not suffer... he 
stands ready to take the most out of life, 
little caring what happens afterward; an 
optimist, he is proud of his fellow-man’s 
conquest of nature, of his country’s re- 
sources, of the appliances he can buy 
with the work he puts in; he uses these 
appliances as they should be used: as a 
means to the end of saving time and 
labor and having fun ... he finds social 
pleasure in doing what others do... 
once the day’s work is done he is content 
to relax in the humble diversions offered 
by the home and its accessories” (p. 369). 

A major theme developed by De Grazia 
is the difference between free time and 
leisure; then he goes into considerable 
length to prove that ‘technology has not, 
by actual hour count, shortened the work 
week, using such data as moonlighting, 
travel time to work, and the place -of 
working women in the statistical account- 
ing. The volume abounds in minor tunes 
and motifs, all with penetration and wis- 
dom: constraints in the factory against 
work, the many difficulties inherent in 
classifications of free-time activities, the 
motivations of advertisers, the forces that 
influence our choices, and relations of 
leisure to religion and politics. He does 
not consider democracy as the highest of 
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_ political forms, sees little hope in mass 
education, and makes no pretense of solu- 
tions. Yet leisure, of the Greek kind, 
could bring quality of life, and from it 
could come a creativeness in political life. 

My own reaction to this important book 
can be assumed from the fact that my 
own writing eschews an ideal model for 
leisure, striving rather for an observation 
of its elements that can then be applied 
flexibly to personalities, social controls, and 
situations; and I prefer the historiography 
of E. H. Carr, which goes beyond a reli- 
ance on the past for models. As to whether 
or not we really have more time than 
in former generations, I prefer former 
studies of the Twentieth Century Fund 
as a guide until De Grazia or others have 
subjected former generations to the same 
humanization of statistics that is here per- 
formed for the present. This book will 
stimulate thought for many years to come; 
the reader is helped with ‘over four hun- 
dred footnotes, an extensive annotated 
bibliography of unusual richness, an excel- 
lent index, and seventeen tables of data 


in an appendix from which the author — 


draws liberally throughout his text. 
Max KAPLAN 
Associate Professor 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Boston University 


Mouzarer SHERIF (Ed.). Intergroup Re- 
lations and Leadership: Approaches and 
Research in. Industrial, Ethnic, Cultural, 
and Political Areas. Pp. xiv, 284. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1962. No 
price. ` 
Intergroup> Relations and Leadership 

is oriented toward organization theory. 

Groups are defined as social systems. 

Editor Sherif takes the position that the 

conditions which lead to the increase and 

the reduction of intergroup conflicts in 
modern society are those which are the 
basis of our most important problems. 

Intergroup isolation in a social system is 

difficult, and, to an increasing degree, all 

of the earth’s populations can realistically 
be conceptualized as elements in a single 
social system. The traditional controls 
in agricultural villages are disrupted as 
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those systems become subsystems in the 
industrial-commercial “food chain.” In- 
tensified and explicit conflict between vil- 
lage factions seems to be a normal out- 
come. The reduction of inter-factional 
conflict seems to depend on some minimal 
acceptance of the community itself as a 
goal—to be achieved rather than assumed 
as part of a way of life—and, in addition, 
upon the invention of some new types of 


relationships. These latter social inven- 
tions are not readily predictable at 
present, 


In an approach through organization 
theory, intergroup relations must also 
consider intragroup relations. As repre- 
sentatives of their groups, leaders will be 
under pressure from their groups to act 
in win-or-lose terms and to adopt a “hard 
line” in order to avoid a traitor-to-the- 
group label. Mobilization of group mem- 
bers to achieve group goals on a win-or- 
lose basis is likely to be accompanied by - 
an intensification of intergroup conflict. 
Under some conditions, professional 
“group analysis” may facilitate intergroup 
co-operation—if only for the relatively 
short run, However, in social systems in 
which power and prestige follow racial 
lines, such a rationalistic approach seems 
of doubtful success. 

There would seem to be four types of 
unstable intergroup relations: conflict be- 
tween groups, tactical co-operation be- 
tween groups with different goals, co- 
operation between groups with shared 
superordinate goals, and intergroup isola- 
tion.’ Systemic instabilities drive groups 
toward. intensified conflict or toward the 
elimination of significant intergroup dif- 
ferences—Jessie Bernard has written of 
this elsewhere. If one accepts the reduc- 
tion of intergroup conflict as a value, then 
the trick is to find those shared super- 
ordinate goals to which the participant 
groups can and will subscribe. 

Volumes which include the papers of a 
number of coritributors to a symposium, 
which is the case with the present work, 
are frequently characterized as “uneven.” 
The merit of the present work is its multi- 
disciplinary authorship, It makes available 
some highlights of current intergroup 
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theory and research to nonspecialists. It 
is the nonspecialists who usually must 
ingest tutti-frutti in order to “keep up.” 
LEONARD BLUMBERG 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Temple University 


Martin MEYERSON, BARBARA TERRETT and 
WittiAm L. C. WHEATON. Housing, 
People, and Cities. Pp. xiv, 386. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. $9.75. 
This book is the last of a series of eight 

in housing and community development 

sponsored by ACTION. Basically, this 
final volume “is the culmination of a five- 
year investigation of impediments to the 
improvement of housing and the urban 
environment.” Although the authors have 
drawn from the findings of the authors of 
the other seven books of the series, this 
volume stands complete in its concept and 
content. The material of the book is 
exceptionally well organized. Its eighteen 
chapters are logically grouped under six 
appropriate and meaningful headings: 

“The Setting,’ “The Consumer,” “The 

Producer,” “The Investor,” “The Federal 

Government,” and “The Community.” 

Readability and understanding are in- 

creased by beginning practically every 

chapter with a short insight into the basic 
problems, findings, and observations of the 
chapter. 

The authors readily admit that the 
complex problems of urban life and de- 
velopment have no simple solutions. There 
are even hints that the present formulas 
for governmental intervention and par- 
ticipation in the housing field leave much 
to be desired. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that federal bureaucratic thinking, 
policies, and actions in many central 
governmental departments are often un- 
fortunate and unwise. Might there be 
something basically wrong with many of 
the policies and actions of the national 
government’s housing agencies? Could it 
be that the would-be “doctors” treating 
the “urban diseases” fail to recognize the 
real ills and are prescribing the wrong 
remedies for the ailments? 

After more than twenty years of teach- 
ing, reading, writing about, and studying 
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the complicated problems of urban de- 
velopment and attempts at urban renewal, 
the reviewer has come to the conclusion 
that urban life and vitality can be com- 
pared with the life and vitality of the 
human being. Actually, life in each 
human is threefold: physical, intellectual, 
spiritual. In the human being these three 
aspects of life are intertwined and inter- 
dependent. However, there are priorities 
within the three: the first is spiritual, the 
second intellectual, and the third physical. 
The reviewer has also come to the con- 
clusion that urban life comprises the same 
threefold aspects, and that the priorities 
are exactly the same. Perhaps the salva- 
tion of our cities in terms of new life 
and vitality can only be achieved when 
the “experts” begin to view the ills of our 
urban communities in a truer perspective, 
and with an understanding of the nature 
and priority of the urban ailments. 

Solutions to our urban ills will take 
more than an expert and sophisticated 
analysis of data or the attempted bending 
upward of downward trends. There must 
first be a realization that cities are made 
up primarily of people—individual human 
beings—and that any community will be 
no better or worse than the people who 
inhabit it, irrespective of the physical en- 
vironment. The soul of the city will 
determine the life of the city. It will also 
determine, in large part, the mental level 
and physical environment of the city. 
Men are not made by cities, but rather 
cities are made by men. In order to bring 
new life to our communities, it will first 
be necessary to bring new life to the 
citizens who comprise them. I suggest 
that we all ponder these problems and 
priorities for new life for ailing com- 
munities, 

J. MARSHALL MILLER 
Associate Professor of Planning 
Columbia University ` 


YAsUKICHI Yasusa. Birth Rates of the 
White Population in the United States, 
1800-1860: An Economic Study. Pp. 
198, x. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1962. $5.00. 
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The high levels of fertility of the white 
population of the United States at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth attracted the 
attention of Malthus and other contempo- 
rary observers. Many reasons were ad- 
vanced to explain the apparently higher 
American as opposed to European fertil- 
ity: the Americans were younger; higher 
proportions of them were married; and 
they were a more vigorous people than 
the European stock they had come from. 

The question of this high fertility and 
its changing course during the nineteenth 
century has been the subject of investiga- 
tion by scholars in more recent years. 
Unfortunately, the United States did not 
develop a nationwide system of birth 
registration until 1933, so other sources 
of information, principally census data, 
have had to be used. Using various ratios 
of the number of young children to women 
of childbearing age enumerated by the 
census, Willcox, Thompson, and Whelpton 
showed that fertility in the United States 
in 1800 was high, but that there was a 
continuous and steady drop throughout 
the nineteenth century. 

The author of this study, using some- 
what more refined measures, has confirmed 
the findings of the earlier investigations. 
But he has, in addition, shown that pos- 
sible changes in childhood mortality were 
not responsible for the changes and trends 
in the birth ratios, and, further, he has 
convincingly shown that by the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the United States 
shared with Canada and Australia fertility 
levels considerably higher than those 
existing at that time in western European 
countries, i 

Probably the most interesting and valu- 
able parts of this study are those devoted 
to exploring the reasons for the trends 
and levels of United States fertility from 
1800 to 1860. After demonstrating that 
a reduction in the marriage rate and a 
rise in the age at marriage contributed to 
the decline in American fertility, the in- 
fluences of certain socioeconomic develop- 
ments are studied. Whelpton had sug- 
gested in an early study (1928) that from 
1800 on, industrialization had brought 
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about reductions in the rate of natural 
increase.. The analysis presented here 
suggests that industrialization and urban- 
ization had little ‘effect upon fertility until 
about 1840 or later; in a society which 
was essentially agricultural until the mid- 
dle of the century, it was the availability 
of easily obtained land within the settled 
areas of the country which was a principal 
determinant of fertility. ‘Fertility tended 
to be higher in places where it was easier 
to obtain new land nearby and, conversely, 
it tended to be lower in places where there 
was less free or cheap land. Over time, as 
the difficulty of obtaining new land within 
the settled areas increased with the growth 
of population, fertility was reduced.” 

Research being carried on with present- 
day populations demonstrates that fertility 
levels are influenced by many different 
kinds of phenomena, and the author’s 
strong suggestions that demographic and 
economic factors were operating on fertil- 
ity during the first half of the nineteenth 
century in the United States do not; of 
course, exclude the possibility that there 
Were other determinants of fertility. The 
publication of Charles Knowlton’s birth 
control tract, The Fruits of Philosophy, in 
1832 suggests that the diffusion of knowl- 
edge of contraceptive techniques was 
taking place. Mr. Yasuba’s study is a 
valuable addition to the small but growing 
body of American historical demographic 
research. i 

RoBERT G. BURNIGHT 
Professor of Sociology 
Brown University 


CLARK Tipsirts and Witma DONAHUE 
(Eds.). Social and Psychological 
Aspects of Aging. Pp. xviii, 952. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1962. 
$20.00. 


This volume is one of four published 
under the over-all title “Aging Around the 
World,” which together comprise the re- 
port of the Fifth International Congress 
of Gerontology held in San Francisco 
during the summer of 1960. The first 
Congress, convened in 1950, was essen- 
tially a congress of biologists, reflecting 
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the fact that most research on aging up 
to that time was directed toward under- 
standing the biological process of aging in 
` the individual organism. It is significant, 
therefore, that the volume under review 
contains 102 papers and abstracts report- 
‘ing studies on social and psychological 
aspects of aging—almost one-third of all 
the papers presented at the Congress. 

Some notion of the extent to which 
phenomena cf aging have come to be 
recognized by the behavioral sciences, 
almost within a single decade, is revealed 
by the topical organization of the papers: 
“Population and Social Organization”; 
“Economics—Employment and Levels of 
Living”; “Housing, Family, and Familial 
Relationships”; “Personality Theory, At- 
titudes, Roles, and Adjustments”; “Mental 
Health and Rehabilitation”; ‘Psychology 
of Aging—Response, Time, Memory, 
Learning, and Intellectual Change”; and 
“Uses of Time.” 

Taken together, this collection of papers 
constitutes a major contribution to the 
growing body of verifiable knowledge 
about aging and its broad-ranging ramifica- 
tions. Viewed individually and by subjeci- 
matter groups, the papers provide valu- 
able leads to researchers who wish to 
push further into the frontiers of social 
gerontology and to the hundreds of indi- 
viduals responsible for development of 
programs, facilities, and services with 
reference to the special needs of older 
persons, The value of the compendium is 
enhanced by the contributions of foreign 
scholars whose approaches have much to 
offer us, 

We are indebted to Clark Tibbitts of 
the Special Staff on Aging and to Wilma 
Donahue of the University of Michigan, 
who with a number of their colleagues 
organized the Social Science-Psychology 
section of the Congress reported in 
this volume. The National Institutes of 
Health deserve credit for helping to 
underwrite the Congress, which made this 
volume possible. The organization, edit- 
ing, indexing, and format of the book re- 
flect the high quality of work of the 
University of Michigan’s Division of 
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Gerontology and of Columbia University 
Press. 
Donatp P. Kent 
Special Assistant to the Secretary 
(Aging) 
United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


Wima Donanve and CLARK TIBBITTS 
(Eds.). Politics of Age. Proceedings of 
the University of Michigan’s Fourteenth 
Annual Conference on Aging, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, June 19-20, 1961. Pp. xv, 
226. Ann Arbor: Division of Gerontol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, 1962. $5.00. 
This book records the deliberations on 

the topic “Politics and Age,” the central 

theme of the University of Michigan’s four- 
teenth annual conference on aging. Gener- 
ally, the materials presented examine the 
needs and aspirations of our older popula- 
tion in the context of the current political 
scene. ` 

A large part of the discussion centers 
around three major issues. First, there is 
the question, to which workers in the field 
of age should have an informed answer, as 
to whether participation in politics should 
be recommended as an activity for older 

persons. Pinner explores this issue from a 

theoretical point of view, and his discussion 

is followed by specific consideration of the 
issue in relation to community politics, 
party organizations, and seeking public of- 

fice. The consensus appears to be that a 


_ permissive attitude toward political par- 


ticipation is desirable and that previous ex- 
perience in politics is an asset, if not a 
requisite, for effective participation in the 
later years. 

Second, Tibbitts and Rose, in separate 
papers, assay and analyze the older popu- 
lation as a source of political power and 
consider the question as to whether the rise 
of a third party representing the aged, or 
the development of a gerontocracy is im- 
minent. Their answer is a qualified No, 
but they do point to an increasing aware- 
ness of special needs and interests on the 
part of older persons and the implementa- 
tion of this awareness in increasing num- 
bers of voluntary organizations. Rose’s dis- 
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‘cussion is followed by brief statements with 
respect to activities and objectives by offi- 
cials of four types of organizations repre- 
senting the interests of the older popula- 
tion. 

Third, Finer considers the question as to 


whether governmental services to older per- . 


sons are compatible with individual free- 
dom and concludes that, with proper pre- 
cautions, they are. This answer leads into 
descriptions of governmental services to 
the older population at the local, state, and 
federal level by representative government 
officials. In addition, there are papers dis- 
cussing the voting behavior of senior citi- 
zens, the problem of age in the upper 
reaches of our judicial system, and the 
opportunities for research in the general 
field of the political behavior of older per- 
sons. Finally, there are formal statements 
of position with respect to the older popula- 
tion by Senator Williams of New Jersey, 
Representative Curtis of Missouri, and 
Governor Swainson of Michigan. 

This volume constitutes an invaluable 
source book on the facts, the current think- 
ing on policy, and the theoretical and prac- 
tical issues in the area in which the prob- 
lems of our older population impinge on 
politics. 

Henry D. SHELDON’ 

Population Division 

United States Bureau of the Census 


Nicuoras S. TIMASHEFF. The Sociology 
of Luigi Sturzo. Pp. vii, 247. Balti- 
more: Helicon Press, 1962. $5.95. 


Although Timasheff’s interesting study of 
the thought of Luigi Sturzo renounces the 
aim of establishing a new theory inasmuch 
as “our time is no longer propitious to the 
formation of new schools” (p. 238), the 
thought of this “greatest among contempo- 
rary Catholic sociologists” (p. 181) does 
not fit the categories of any of the current 
theories. l 

Luigi Sturzo (1871-1959) extended the 
scope of his Catholicism both in practical 
life and in the world of thought beyond 
the compass normally open to a cleric. The 
son of a noble Sicilian family and trained 
and ordained as a priest, Sturzo, in the 


- super-individual, 
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1880’s and 1890’s, founded a newspaper 
and engaged in municipal politics. He was 
elected mayor of his town in 1905 and 
founded the Populist party to extend 
Catholic influence in Italian national poli- 
tics after World War I. When trouble de- 
veloped with the Fascist government, Sturzo 
went into exile (1926-1946) returning to 
Italy only after World War II. Meanwhile 
Sturzo attempted to integrate his Catho- 
licism with European sociology. His ac- 
tivities in the twentieth century bear simi- 
larities to those of great Catholic predeces- 
sors such as Thomas Aquinas and Augustine. 

Although Sturzo’s favorite sociological 
opponent is Durkheim (p. 162), the unique- 
ness of his sociology may be seen most di- 
rectly by contrast to Comte. Comte’s so- 
ciology was a secular substitute for the 
Catholic view of history. To Augustine 


“the body of Christendom was a great. di- 


vine, super-individual collective; to Comte 
the body of humanity was a great natural, 
psychosocial collective. 
To Augustine the secular history of man- 
kind—the earthly .city—-was undergoing 
successive general stages of decay while 
the religious history of mankind—the heav- 
enly city—-was undergoing corresponding 
stagés of integration; to Comte the origi- 
nal theological stage of humanity was un- 
dergoing successive general stages of decay 
while the secular stage of humanity— 
positivism—was undergoing corresponding 
stages of integration. To Augustine the 
ultimate causes of human events were 


_ spiritual; to Comte the ultimate causes of 


human events were natural. With some 
justice, Nietzsche described Comte as “the 
most intelligent of Jesuits,” and: suggested 
that perhaps Comte intended to “lead his . 
compatriots back to Rome by the circuitous 
route of science.” 

Starting with the sociology of Comte and 
his immediate successors, Sturzo seeks to 
complete the return trip to Catholicism. 
It was unnecessary to reject everything in 
the Comte-Durkheim—or modern function- 
alistic—version of sociological theory. Col- 
lectivism could be retained if only the 
“true society”—or social system—were re- - 
conceptualized as Christendom. Positivism, 
to be sure, would have to be abandoned, 
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for the conception of the supernatural de- 
termination -of social life is inconsistent 
with a program of maintaining analysis on 
a rigorous empirical level. Finally, since 
by definition supernatural causes are inac- 
cessible to empirical methods, modification 
of the methodology of the social sciences 
would have to be made to provide room for 
nonempirical methods. 

The following quotations from Timasheff 
illustrate some of the ways in which Sturzo 
modified the ideas of sociology, of society, 
of empiricism, and of social laws as usu- 
ally understood in sociology to provide for 
a position consistent with Catholicism. So- 
ciology ...is... “the study of laws of 
social structure in the light of the contri- 
bution of the supernatural with its trans- 
forming influx” (p. 37). “A true society 
lives ... in the consciousness of those 
who belong to it. . . . Society is a special 
form of cosmic solidarity” (p. 76). “An 
empiric science is based on observation 
and is limited to logical inference... 
while ... the supernatural is knowable 
only through revelation” (p. 38). ‘Socio- 
logical laws . . . are not of the same na- 
ture as physical or mathematical Jaws, but 
are of the same kind as . . . moral laws” 
(p. 88). 

In view of Sturzo’s insistence that every 
concept of society which omits the super- 
natural is pseudo sociology (pp. 53 ff), one 
can only regret Timasheff’s decision to at- 
tend only to the empirical aspects of 
Sturzo’s thought, “although a systematic 
presentation of Sturzo’s views. detached 
from his supernatural postulates cannot 
give a complete image of his theory of so- 
ciety” (p. 59). Timasheff omits the very 
things which make Sturzo’s a unique form 
of Catholic sociology. This can only be 
disappointing both to non-Catholics—who 
should be intrigued to follow the manner in 
which the program of scientific sociology 
is abandoned—and to Catholics—who could 
hardly be without interest in a uniquely 
Catholic sociology. It is to be hoped that 
Timasheff follows up his excellent study of 
the empirical aspects of Sturzo’s thought 
by another addressed to its nonempirical 
aspects, lest we find ourselves in the posi- 
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tion of being provided with a ladder to a 
tree house that is not there. 
Don MARTINDALE 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


Burton R. Crarx. Educating the Expert 
Society. Pp. xi, 301. San Francisco: 
Chandler, 1962. $2.75, 


Burton R. Clark, associate research so- 
ciologist at the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education of the University of 
California at Berkeley, sees “technical bar- 
barism” as the béte noire of a vocational 
or professional specialization increasingly 
being demanded by a contemporary Ameri- 
can community moving farther and farther 
toward a point of no return: that is, into 
an “expert” society unleavened—at least 
within its leadership—by contact with the 
cultural disciplines, the humanities, and the 
social sciences. 

Succinctly demonstrated by the rise— 
within the formerly hallowed liberal arts 
university or better state college—of the 
new schools of business administration, 
education, and engineering—now account- 
ing for more than 50 per cent of all first- 
degree graduates—this tendency to expert- 
ism is viewed as a final challenge to higher 
education “to close a gap that in the natu- 
ral course of affairs will ever widen.” A 
differentiation based on social class, voca- 
tional interest, and a Jack of educational 
equality—even in America—has led to fur- 
ther divorcement from that balance for- 
merly thought to be conferred by a liberal 
education—indeed, by contact with those 
broad and talented gentlemen of the past 
century and a half, deemed by many, and 
sometimes by themselves, to be “universal 
men.” As a result, huge minorities are be- 
ginning to appear whose mental and social 


-apparatus owes allegiance neither to Pascal 


nor to Plato. 

Dr. Clark’s present work, as in his previ- 
ous Adult Education in Transition: A 
Study of Institutional Insecurity, reflects 
an empathy for the power of society to re- 
mold itself—given action stemming from 
proper cultural analysis undertaken in 
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timely fashion—and thus forestall the most 
tragic dilemma of our age—the production 
of the faceless, perhaps the “soulless,” man. 
Clark would, of course, in recognition of 
the irreversible, progressive developments 
of current science, foster the creation of 
the expert, but would, at the same time, 
attempt to guard against the amorality of 
science unrestrained by the more abstract 
fruits of the superorganic. 

In addition to this, Educating the Ex- 
pert Society thoroughly defines and de- 
limits valid relationships among minorities, 
status and occupations, and education; ex- 
hibits a facile familiarity with recent stud- 
ies in sociology and education; and offers 
excellent profiles of adolescent and post- 
adolescent cultures in high school and col- 
lege. A useful volume for higher-division 
university work, the book is marred only 
by a sometimes rather curious use of argot, 
a partial failure to recognize a new, and 
more serious, spirit now impregnating levels 
of college life, and, it appears to this re- 
viewer, a slightly inconsistent use—or even 
understanding—of the force of culture it- 
self; and this is said with no thought of 
espousing a completely cultural determin- 
ist stand, which, obviously, is rather far 
from Dr. Clark’s conception of the matter. 

KENNETH V. LOTTICH 

Professor of Education 

Montana State University 


Lancston Hucues. Fight for Freedom: 
The Story of the NAACP. Pp. ix, 224. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1962. $4.50. 


Fight for Freedom, according to the sub- 
title, is “The Story of the NAACP.” The 
author, Langston Hughes, is no academic 
historian or sociologist and makes no pre- 
tense at scholarship. While the volume is 
interesting, it is also superficial and un- 
critical. Seemingly, Hughes’ purpose was 
to produce a company book that would (1) 
“sell” the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People to whites as 
well as impatient Negro youth, and (2) 
boost the morale of the NAACP’s leaders 
and members: “The most famous initials 
in America are N.A.A.C.P. .. . By group 
effort in recent years the men and women 
behind these five letters have changed the 
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legal and social history of the United 
States.” 

Since Hughes’ interest is in discussing 
only the association’s accomplishments—of 
which there are many—he ignores the past 
and current criticism leveled by friends of 
the organization. For example, a genera- 
tion ago, Negro intellectuals considered 
that the NAACP lacked mass support, was 
“bourgeois,” anti-union, and oblivious to 
“fundamental” economic problems. Then, 
as now, friendly critics maintained that the 
association was too committed to “legal- 
ism” and too little interested in promoting 
direct action by local people. Whatever 
the merits of these criticisms, Hughes 
should have analyzed them in a discussion 
of the tactics and strategy of the NAACP. 

To show how forward-looking the NAACP 
has been, Hughes also twists facts. For 
example, he suggests that the association 
backed Du Bois’ Pan-African Movement 
shortly after World War I and identified 
with “the destiny of all the colored people 
of the world.” Actually, the “world” view 
came much later, and for most of its fifty- 
year history, the association focused al- 
most exclusively on United States race 
problems. The board of directors was un- 
derstandably reluctant to dissipate limited 
resources elsewhere—Du Bois, who re- 
ceived almost no help for his Pan-Ameri- 
can Movement, charged that some Negro 
board members “had inherited a fierce re- 
pugnance toward anything African.” 

Fight for Freedom, however, is useful in 
providing the reader with brief accounts of 
the NAACP’s historic battles against lynch- 
ing, the denial of the ballot, inequalities in 
teachers’ salaries, and segregation in the 
armed forces, in housing, and, of course, in 
the public schools, One of the most inter- 
esting sections of Hughes’ book deals with 
the recent efforts by several southern states 
to put the association out of business. Ar- 
kansas, ' Louisiana, Florida, and Virginia 
conducted harassing “legislative investiga- 
tions”; Texas secured a “temporary” in- 
junction, demanding that the NAACP pay 
taxes as a profit-making organization; and 
Alabama sought a $100,000 fine because 
the association refused to reveal the names 
of its members, 
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‘While this volume does not adequately 
tell “The Story of the NAACP,” it is rec- 
ommended as an introduction for a general 
reader who knows little about the subject. 

, ErLrorr M. Rupwickx 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Southern Illinois University 


GerALD P. Burns (Ed.). Administrators 
in Higher Education: Their Functions 
and Coordination. Pp. xii, 236. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1962. $4.00. 


The contributors to this volume are 
prominent administrative leaders in Amer- 
ican higher education; they act in varied 
types of educational settings: small col- 
leges, large private and state universities, 
urban and nonurban; presidents, vice 
presidents, deans, and directors are in- 
cluded. President Clark Kerr, of the 
University of California, states in the 
Foreword: “The point of view of the 
book ... is that administration must be 
academically oriented—that it exists only 
for the purpose of serving the academic 
program, and that efficient performance of 
the various administrative functions can 
enhance the academic program in many 
ways.” The editor, Gerald P. Burns, is 
to be commended for his success in di- 
recting his contributors to this theme. 
Generally, writers recognize that today’s 
new demands upon higher education stem 
from rising enrollments, the expansion of 
new programs, and the increased interest 
of government, business, and agriculture in 
higher education as the source of scien- 
tific advancement and as the producer of 
competent personnel for the operation of 
the economy. 

The reader is introduced to the book 
by four general articles covering “The 
Nature and Scope of American Higher 
Education,” “The History and Philosophy 
of American Higher Education,’ ‘“The 


Theory and Practice of Administration,” ` 


and “The Organization of Colleges and 
Universities”; these are followed by dis- 
cussions of special segments of university 
organization: for example, the trustees and 
the offices of president, academic vice 
president or dean, and vice president for 
business affairs. 
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President Louis T. Benezet, of the 
Colorado College, emphasizes the changing 
role of the college president as a function 
of the changing character of collegiate 
institutions throughout America. He sees 
the essential activities of the college presi- 
dent as including organizing and ad- 
vancing, operating, and preserving. The 
president does all of these things through 
departments of administration and instruc- 
tion, and it is stressed that the leadership 
of these departments is of primary im- 
portance whether they involve business 
and finance, the academic processes, 
development, or public relations. The 
imperatives of co-ordination here are para- 
mount; over-arching this co-ordination is 
the necessity for the president “to imple- 
ment and integrate the Board action with 
the college operation.” The president, as 
a symbol and as an officer, is perceived 
as the center from which the thinking 
process affecting the future of the 
institution has its origins. 

In the realm of educational leadership, 
Harold Enarson, academic vice president 
of the University of New Mexico, sees 
the academic vice president or dean as 
the critical arm of the presidential office. 
This office involves operations connected 
with personnel, budget, curriculum, and 
the like. The dean or academic vice presi- 
dent is “the majority leader” of the fac- 
ulty who has within his power the ma- 
nipulation and guidance of a budget’s 
philosophy, related to his being the prin- 
cipal academic planner who must “see 
around corners.” He and the president 
must deliberately think of problems ahead, 
with “the growing edge of things educa- 
tional—with theories of learning, with the 
economics of the academic marketplace 
and the sources of faculty supply,” and 
through all of this he is involved in in- 
novation and constant communication with 
faculty leadership. 

This book should attract the attention 
of fellow administrators, foundations and 
government groups, and business and 
industry groups interested in the manage- 
ment of higher education. Each of the 
writers has given an extensive treatment 
of their respective fields of operation, 
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and each has provided bibliographical 
references for further reading by those 
persons interested in amplification. Cer- 
tainly this collection of sophisticated 
information will lead to stimulating 
discussions and aid in understanding that 
administration in higher education is a 
unique activity partially distinct from the 
usual management processes noted in 
profit-making organizations. 

Grorce H. Hucanir 
Dean Í 
Graduate School 
Temple University 


KATHLEEN Wooproore, From Charity to 
Social Work in England and the United 
States. Pp. vi, 247. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1962. $5.00. 

In tracing the development of social 
services “from charity to social work,” 
Miss Woodroofe of the University of 
Adelaide attempts a well-nigh impossible 
task, especially when this is encompassed 


within a slim volume of slightly over two 


hundred pages. The extensive footnoting 
—there is hardly a page that is free of 
two or more footnotes—may give evi- 
dence of scholarly assiduity, but it in 
nowise enhances the task to’ which she 
appears to have addressed herself. The 
foreshortenings and omissions deprive the 
reader of a useful analysis of either the 
English or the American development. 
There are certain unmistakable themes 
that run throughout the volume—the ef- 
fects of the Elizabethan Poor Law; the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the’ poor; 
the emphasis upon social reform; the 
limitations of person-focused services; the 
role of the state and the role of the 
private or voluntary agency; the ineffec- 
tiveness of social work and social workers 
when standing alone. l 
Despite the inevitable shortcomings of 
attempting in one short volume to analyze 


the experience of two countries in the. 


three huge areas of social casework, social 
group work, and community organization, 
there are certain perspectives worthy of 
the serious attention of the American 


_ ance, 
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social worker. One of these pertains to 
the greater readiness in England to meet 
and to deal with the depression of the 
1930’s due to programs that already had 
been acted: workmen’s compensation, non- © 
contributory old age pensions, compulsory 
contributory-sickness and unemployment 
insurance, and widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
By contrast, “in the United States 
... the tools of social reform had been 
laid aside in 1917.” Another perspective 
pertains to the varying response to psy- 
chiatric material: “If, in the United 
States, there was a psychiatric'deluge in 
the 1920’s, in England during the same 
period there was nothing more than a 
trickle, which, even though it was to 
grow in the following decades, never 
reached the majestic swell of the Amer- 
ican counterpart.” A third pertains to 
the apparent disinclination of American 
social work to be less than aggressive in 
pressing for social reform. A fourth is 
the relative position occupied by social 
workers in the two countries. While the 
author is not inclined to glorify either 
social work or the social worker in Amer- 
ica, she does deplore the modesty of 
salaries and status accorded the English 
social worker: “Social Work in England, 
far from being an honoured profession, is 
a depressed occupation.” 

A respectable bibliography of primary 
and secondary: works is impressive, but 
there is scant evidence that the source 
material has been intelligently compre- 
hended or discriminatingly utilized. In- 
deed, this reviewer is appalled by the 
inadequacy of understanding and the 
distortion of presentation concerning 
the development in social casework since 
the days of Mary Richmond. Such a 
period with all of its creativeness and 
with all ‘of its imperfections—and there 
were many—deserves an interpretation 
based upon fullness of knowledge and 
perceptiveness of insight. 

ARTHUR E. FINK 

Dean 

School of Social Work 

University of North Carolina 
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MicuaEL OakesHoTT. Rationalism in 
Politics and Other Essays. Pp. 333. 
New York: Basic Books, 1962. $6.50. 
Perhaps no well-known scholar in polit- 

ical theory writes less frequently than does 
Professor Oakeshott, of the London School 
of Economics—but none more cogently. 
Like Hume, Oakeshott demolishes with 
graceful logic the fortresses of the doc- 
trinaire Rationalists. And Oakeshott re- 
sembles Hume in this also, that he holds by 
the traditions of civility and by prescrip- 
tive patterns of politics. 

Among the principal essays in this vol- 
ume, aside from the forthright criticism 
of unreasoning rationalism that provides 
the title, are “The Political Economy of 
Freedom,” “Political” Education,” “On 
being Conservative,” “The Voice of Poetry 
in the Conversation of Mankind,” and 
“The Study of ‘Politics’ in a University.” 
Humane, witty, and genuinely learned, 
- Professor Oakeshott has no truck with 
behavioralism and neo-positivism. The 
following passage—one among several deal- 
ing with education—will suggest at once 
his style and his strength. “Rationalist 
politics . . . are the politics of the felt 
need, the felt need not qualified by a 
genuine, concrete knowledge of the perma- 
nent interests and direction of movement 
of a society, but interpreted by ‘reason’ 
and satisfied according to the technique of 
an ideology: they are the politics of the 
book. . . . And, book in hand (because, 
though a technique can be learned by rote, 
they have not always learned their lesson 
well), the politicians of Europe pore over 
the simmering banquet they are preparing 
for the future; but, like jumped-up 
kitchen-porters deputizing for an absent 
. cook, their knowledge does not extend 
beyond the written word which they read 
mechanically—it generates ideas in their 
heads but not tastes in their mouths.” 

Abjuring, with Burke, abstract doctrine 
and theoretic dogma, Oakeshott founds his 
politics upon tradition, custom, constitu- 
tion, and the experience of the nation. In 
his youth, Burke suggested that a man who 
should shut himself up in a college, having 


- predecessors. 
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stocked his mind with learning, is like 
one who builds a full-rigged ship and 
then lays her up in drydock. Yet Burke 
doubtless would have approved of Pro- 
fessor Oakeshott, whose influence upon 
the rising generation of England is as great 
as—though less strident than—that of his 
predecessor in the London School’s chair of 
political science; Harold Laski. On educa- 
tion, on Hobbes, on the conservative im- 
pulse, and on the power of poetry Profes- 
sor Oakeshott is admirable: a philosopher, 
and no pedant. 
RUSSELL Kirk 
Mecosta 
Michigan 


GEORGE E. Gordon CATLIN. Systematic 
Politics: Elementa Politica et Soci- 
ologica. Pp. xviii, 434. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1962. $7.50. 


One of the distinctions of Professor 
G. E. G. Catlin’s contributions to political 
science is the long-sustained attention he 
has given to basic problems. Consequently, 
each succeding contribution has been 
cumulatively more important than its 
Beginning in 1921 with a 
prize-winning essay on Tkomas Hobbes as 
Philosopher, Publicist and Man of Letters, 
Professor Catlin has produced a series 
of basic and thoughtful books which have 
had an influence upon a whole generation of 
political study. Like an architect design- 
ing a major building, he addressed himself 
to the terrain of political science in The 
Science and Methods of Politics (1926); 
thereafter to design and refinements in 
The Principles of Politics (1930) and in 
The Story of the Political Philosophers 
(1938). 

The present treatise is a kind of culmi- 
nation of the “grand design,” the system- 
atic study of the central problems of poli- 


.tics, the most important of which, the 


author believes, is that of power. The 
identification of power, however, as the 
major concern of politics is not to be con- 
strued in the narrow term of “domination” 
as many students have done; rather, in 
Professor Catlin’s treatment it is a theme 
of infinite complexity and intellectual 
challenge, Politics, in his view, includes 
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the recognition and adjustment of forces 
and factors more frequently classified as 
economic and social. For him, politics 
is an inclusive term. His analysis of 
power and its manifestations is a pene- 
trating one, yet he insists on studying it 
as a part of a broad social context. Yet 
Professor Catlin is no dogmatist; he 
insists that the formulation of a position 
be the beginning, not the end, of thought. 
He sets a good example in his review of 
the familiar problem of freedom and 
authority (Chapter VI). 

The range of subject matter in this 
book is broad as a “systematic” treatise 
of politics must necessarily be. The 
author has incorporated in it quotation 
and comment from an amazing body of 
scholarship in politics and peripheral fields. 
Students will be grateful for the guidance 
and perspective it provides. No brief 
review of a book of this magnitude could 
possibly be a critical one. Even in a 
‘critical review, however, there could be, 
in one sense, little criticism; the author 
has brought too much of value to every 
reader, citizen, and scholar. Robert 


Oppenheimer, when asked his definition of ` 


a scientific advance, replied that it was 
something for which one’s colleagues were 
grateful. By this definition, Professor 
Catlin has made a major scientific advance. 
Howard W. STOKE 

President 

Queens College 

City University of New York 


ArtHur W. Macmanon, Delegation and 
Autonomy. Pp. ix, 176. New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1961. $7.00. 


This volume represents: a series of- 


lectures delivered by Professor Macmahon 
at the School of Public Administration 
of the Indian Institute of Public Admin- 
istration during the spring of 1960. The 
lectures were originally distributed to the 
students of the school in mimeographed 
form and discussed in seminars, and were 
then revised and rewritten by Professor 
Macmahon in the light of the reactions 
thus obtained. The result is a series of 
essays for the polish of which no, author 
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need apologize, and the reading of which 
was an agreeable exercise for the reviewer. 

Professor Macmahon has addressed 
himself in this series to various aspects 
of centralization and decentralization in 
government, and has devoted a respectable 
portion of his attention to the manage- 
ment of government economic enterprises, 
whether corporate in structure or other- 
wise, with particular reference to the 
autonomy which such enterprises can or 
should be given. The author is at pains 
to apologize for the fact that the illustra- 
tions of his points have been drawn 
mainly from American experience, and he 
pleads ignorance of Indian administrative 
devices to integrate or to decentralize 
certain functional activities of govern- 
ment. To an American reader, however, 
it is the author’s citation of Indian experi- 
ments and experience, in contrast with 


` Western practices in similar circumstances, 


which affords particular interest. Par- 
ticularly intriguing to the reviewer was 
Professor Macmahon’s citation of the 
Indian Commission on Subordinate Legis- 
lation, as it is called, an organizational 
entity created by statute for the purpose 
of providing legislative review and control 
of administrative action. He contrasts 
this with the American legislative com- 
mittees at the federal level, including the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, which have merely skirted’ the areas 
explored, or likely to be explored, by the 
Indian commission. 

Because the author was primarily con- 
cerned with summarizing, for the benefit 
of his Indian audience, the American— 
and to a lesser extent the Canadian and 
British—experience with decentralization 
and devolution, he presents little that is 
new to a Western reader. But, after say- 
ing this, it is only fair to add that Pro- 
fessor Macmahon’s succinct and perceptive 
synthesis of Western developments in 
organization theory, and his reflections 
on trends in the review, limitation, and 
control of the areas of administrative 
decision-making will be welcomed by many 
students and practitioners, from the West 
as well as the East, who have sometimes 
lost sight of the main stream of thought 
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in their eager following of tributaries in 
the vast literature of recent years in the 
field of decentralization and delegation. 

A minor point which may occur to 
other Western readers is that, while ad- 
mitting the semantic confusion attendant 
upon the varying usages of terms like de- 
centralization, devolution, delegation, and 
autonomy, Professor Macmahon goes on 
to use the term “delegation” in the sense 
of conveying decision-making power from 
one governmental level to another, a 
usage which will appear strange to Amer- 
ican writers on the subject, who are dis- 
posed to think of delegation in far more 
modest terms as far as implication is 
concerned, and far more universal terms 
as far as usage is concerned. But any 
author, certainly one as eminent as Pro- 
fessor Macmahon, is entitled to his own 
semantic frame of reference, and the 
reader will be indebted to the Indian 
Institute for making the Macmahon lec- 
tures available to a wider public. 

The reviewer would add that, although 
the circumstances attending the publica- 
tion of the lectures may bring them to 
the attention of only a modest audience, 
the eminent professor’s treatment of dele- 
gation and decentralization in the frame- 
work of economic development will make 
this volume an unusually useful com- 
panion for anyone engaged in technical 
assistance in the field of public adminis- 
tration overseas. 

Rosert H. BERKOV 

University of Southern California 

Public Administration Group 

Karachi 

Pakistan 


F. S C. NortTHROP. Philosophical 
Anthropology and Practical Politics. 
Pp. x, 384. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1960. $6.50. 

In modernizing backward countries it 
may sometimes be both immoral and 
politically inexpedient forcibly to destroy 
many of the living religious, moral, and 
social ideals of their inhabitants. If Pro- 
fessor Northrup had said just this, many 
politicians and others would have agreed 


with him, and his book would have been - 
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both infinitely clearer and mercifully 
briefer, Unfortunately, his arguments are 
obscured by a nightmarish welter of 
abstruse and confused jargon, much of 
it both pretentious and irrelevant. His 
philosophical background is based on the 
theory (p. 31) that many words, such as 
“yellow,” have an “immediately sensed, 
radically empirical epistemological mean- 
ing,’ but, since “also used to refer to 
the number of a wave length in the de- 
ductively formulated theory of Maxwell’s 
electromagnetics” (really?) have another 
meaning as well. But surely the word 
“yellow” has not two meanings, any more 
than the word “table” is multifariously 
ambiguous because different tables have 
utterly different atomic constitutions, de- 
pending on the material from which they 
are made. 

From these inauspicious beginnings we 
are soon told (p. 78) that “a concept by 
postulation neurophysiological theory en- 
ables one to use objectively given physical 
cultural artifacts and spatiotemporally 
measured bodily public human behaviour 
when antecedently specified epistemic rules 
of correspondence with immediately intro- 
spected or sensed data are also given, to 
test operationally in the case of a given 
culture, people or nation whether one 
has inferred the correct consciously or 
covertly held ideas and political intentions 
that are behind their immediately sensed 
smiles and their behaviouristic deeds and 
overt cultural customs.” Accepting the 
author’s advice (p. 310) that we should 
attempt to frame “semantically clear and 
grammatical sentences,” we might hesi- 
tantly translate the above as “a theory 
about brain cells enables one to test 
whether one has made correct inferences 
from what people say and do, to what 
they really believe.” One imagines that 
this would be rather difficult, but although 
much of the book is spent in explaining 
this theory, a different method is fortu- 
nately at hand, namely, that of the 
“philosophical anthropology” of the title. 
This apparently turns out to be, not, 
philosophical — armchair — anthropology, 
but the history and sociology of philo- 
sophical ideas. It is a pity that the author 
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did not say so, but, in any event, this 
theorizing: leads him to predict that a 
stringent Marxism will be more easily 
applicable in Russia than in China, a 
prediction hardly borne out by the events 
of the two years since the book was 
published. 

One of Professor Northrop’s more 
startling conclusions (p. 324) is that the 
statement that “all men are born free and 
equal with respect to their religious, moral, 
legal and political rights, privileges, obli- 
gations and duties” is tautologically true; 
for it defines what we mean by a law-of- 
contract nation. He then concludes that 
those who do not accept the statement 
must be contradicting themselves—instead 
of merely having a different conception 
of what a nation ought to be. Then 
since (p. 349) “President Mao may well 
be sufficiently trained as a philosopher to 
understand this point, were it clearly (sic) 
soberly, and objectively put to him,” 
presumably a copy of Professor Northrop’s 
book, sent to President Mao, might be 
enough to start China on the road 
to becoming a Western-style democracy. 
Since, however, Northrup thinks that po- 
litical conclusions can be drawn from 
tautologies, and that one and the same 
statement can be at the same time both 
logically meaningless and empirically false, 
one doubts whether Mao would be much 
impressed. 

i ARDON Lyon 

Department of Philosophy 

University of Durham 


Davo Dirincer. Writing. Pp. 261. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 
No price. _ 

This is the latest in a series of books 
on writing by Diringer, who is Professor 
at Florence, Lecturer at Cambridge, and 
the founder and director of the Alphabet 
Museum at Cambridge. In keeping with 
the purpose of the collection in which it 
has appeared, it is written for “both the 
student and the general reader.” Both 
will be able to use it with profit provided 
that they use some caution, beginning 
right on the first page of text (p. 13): 
Writing, Diringer notwithstanding, is by 
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no means “the most universal... of 
things,” although it may be “the most 
elusive.” Not only are most people il- 
literate, but culture without writing is 
anything but unthinkable as the very 
secondary role of writing skills in ancient 
India is sufficient to suggest; there are 
other ways, such as memorization, to keep 
“intelligence communicable,” to use the 
author’s words. What predictive value, 
one may also ask, attaches to the rule 
that “the fittest scripts survive” (p. 17)? 

In the general discussion of ideographic 
writing (p. 22) one misses a reference 
to the notion that it represents, typically, 
not so much “ideas” as words, that is, 
language. Does Diringer disagree? Is it 
not true, quite aside from ideogram-to- 
word correlation, that the order in which 
the characters follow each other -fre- 
quently mirrors the word order of , the 
language? Readers who know something 
about phonemic analysis will be confused 
when they read (p. 23) that “phonetic” 
scripts—namely syllabaries and alphabets 
—furnish “for the first time” the graphic 
counterpart of speech (p. 23). In spite 
of their pictorial beginnings, ideograms 
may also be of “any” shape, without need . 
for physical resemblance between symbol 
and denotatum. . 

Nor is the substantive portion of the. 
work quite safe for the curious. The 
Greek alphabet, when used for the so- 
called Eteocretan language of Praisos, is 
called a Cretan “script” (p. 62). The 


reference to the “sign for n, which is not 


pronounced” in Japanese (p. 87) is based 
on some misunderstanding. Wends and 
Lusatians (p. 157) are the same people 
—usually referred to as Sorbs in English; 
the fact that they are Lutherans and not 
Roman Catholics does not of course 
weaken Diringer’s argument on the rela- 
tion between alphabet and religious affilia- 
tion among the Slavs. The crossed d of 
the Anglo-Saxon Roman alphabet is not 
called the thorn sign, 

The printing is a joy to behold, and so 
are the plates. The charts in the text 
are uneven; those of the Cypriote syl- 
labary (p. 109) and of Cyrillic (pp. 158- 


+ 159) contain confusing flaws. The line- 
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drawing of Celtic Ogham writing (p. 164) 
will inevitably raise questions which the 
text fails to answer. Those wishing to 
find something on the Cherokee syllabary 
arid the like will be similarly disappoirited, 
not to mention Korean writing. They 
can always turn to Février’s Histoire de 
Vécriture or to other comprehensive 
sources, none of them quite possessed of 
the easy attractiveness which characterizes 
the present volume. i 
Henry M. HOENIGSWALD 
University of Pennsylvania 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford 
California 


Fritz STERN. The Politics of Cultural 
Despair: A Study in the Rise of the 
Germanic Ideology. Pp. xxx, 367. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1961. $8.00. 

The author of this book, an associate 
professor’ of history at Columbia Univer- 
sity, gives In it an analysis of the ideas 
of three German writers, namely, Paul de 
Lagarde, Julius Langbehn, and Arthur 
Moeller van den Bruck, who were all more 
or less forerunners of National Socialism. 
This is done on the grounds of exhaustive, 
critical research, making a most valuable 
contribution to the study of modern 
totalitarianism. The most important of 
the three was Moeller, who therefore 
receives the most elaborate treatment. 
Hitler’s ideology certainly owed to him 
substantial elements needed to attract 
idealists of a higher cultural caliber. 
Moeller met Hitler only once and heard 
him speak in 1922 (p. 237). Hitler was 
very much impressed by Moeller and 
would have liked to win him as a principal 
collaborator, but Moeller’s impression of 
Hitler’s personality was quite forbidding. 
He was even said to have remarked after 
the meeting: “I would rather commit 
suicide than see such a man in office.” 
Two years later Moeller actually did kill 
himself because of a nervous breakdown. 

The book is indispensable for every 
student of the atmosphere before Hitler’s 
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advent to power. It also points out a 
mental and social motive for such move- 
ments—called “cultural despair” and de- 
scribed as an intense hatred of many 
deficiencies ascribed to liberalism, modern- 
ity, and enlightenment, in particular, the 
spread of crass materialism, lack of 
leadership, and absence of any substitute 
for a religion. Professor Stern’s thought 
on this problem has its merits but would 
need a good deal of further discussion. 
The practical and theoretical materialism 
dominating Germany in the fifties and 
sixties of the nineteenth century was, for 
the most part, not a result of liberalism, 
but rather a reaction against its failure 
in 1848-1849, and the conservative gov- 
ernments even regarded the provision of 
creature comforts as the best antidote to 
revolution. At the same time, Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann, and others taught a 
pessimism which despaired of human 
nature and the cosmos, not of liberalism 
or German culture only. 

The writers discussed in this book were 
all rather odd persons, social outsiders, 
cranks, and highbrows, and their cultural 
despair may perhaps have had mainly sub- 
jective reasons. Their principal character- 
istics were nationalism and hero worship, 
and they remind me of certain passages 
in Rousseau’s writings. This father of 
romanticism, though peaceable and kind- 
hearted, also enthused for the warlike 
patriotism of the Spartans on ‘whom 
Lycurgus had imposed an iron yoke de- 
manding their whole life for the father- 
land and kindling in them an ardent love 
for their country which made them “super- 
human beings.” Rousseau placed them 
high above the democratic Athenians. 
Every patriot, he says, undervalues for- 
eigners; in his eyes they are merely human 
beings and therefore nothing. This fault 
is unavoidable, but unimportant. Against 
other nations the Spartans were ambitious, 
avaricious, and unjust, but toward. their 
fellow-citizens they were unselfish and fair. 
Rousseau also quotes the ancient Romans 
to demonstrate that the aim of internal 
unity, harmony, and greatness justifies and 
demands aggressiveness against other na- 
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tions. Is this not also the gist of the 
“Germanic ideology”? 
FREDERICK HERTZ 
London 


FREDERICK Hertz. The Development of 
the German Public Mind: A Social 
History of German Political Sentiments, 
Aspirations, and Ideas, Vol. IL: The Age 
of Enlightenment. Pp.487. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1962. $7.75. 
It is often difficult to find in English 

good ‘studies that cogently explain the 

intricate and somewhat confusing course 
of German history. Hertz’s new volume 
will be especially helpful for those unable 
to profit directly from books written in 

German, who will find summarized here 

arguments and contentions of outstanding 

Continental historians whose works are 

specifically noted in the useful bibliogra- 

phy the author provides. 

As here employed, public mind “consists 
in the wide variety of political sentiments, 
aspirations and ideas held by the different 
social sections of a people.” It is not 
to be identified, readers are warned, with 
public opinion, but it “includes both views 
and feelings apt to inspire groups of 
people.” This is all very well. However, 
to establish rules of inclusion and exclusion 
is easy; to adhere to them strictly is an- 
other matter. There are rich gleanings in 
Hertz’s pages and it may seem captidus 
to chide the author for giving too much. 
Nevertheless, it seems to one reader that 
less compact exposition and greater selec- 
tivity in choosing detail would present the 
salient arguments in clearer and more 
memorable fashion. 

German history of earlier days is con- 
fusing, largely so because there was no 
Germany. Indeed, before, during, and 
following the Age of Enlightenment, the 
concept itself was largely alien to German 
realms, and few were anxious or eager to 
encourage a national unity. This is hardly 
surprising in an area lacking any real 
center of intellectual and political life 
such as Paris and London represented for 
France and England. Obviously, Berlin 
could not perform this function. Both 
Vienna and major communities in Protes- 
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tant Germany were under foreign influ- 
ences and were not inclined or inspired 
to develop a German culture. This would 
come later and under changed conditions. 
To be aware of these long-persisting tend- 
encies one need be reminded only of the 
Prussian Frederick II and his contempt 
for German, which he never truly mas- 
tered, and the reception to the expanding 
France of Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
days. 

Hertz has developed his theme in 
twenty-one chapters of varying length, 
and covers the period from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the extinction of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806. He is best in 
dealing with social and economic condi- 
tions; in those sections where he can 
analyze at length the contributions of 
major figures like Leibniz, the Austrian 
monarchs, Frederick IIT and his Prussian 
forebears or observe the machinations of 
petty princelings; and where the telling 
anecdote so clearly illuminates a complex 
historic process. If the book seems uneven 
in parts and not always easy to read, it 
does, nevertheless, contribute to our 
understanding of German problems of an 
important age. 

Gray C. Boyce 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

Northwestern University 


SytvraA L. Turupe (Ed.). Millennial 
Dreams in Action: Essays in Compara- 
tive Study. Pp. 229. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1962. $4.50. 

Through the centuries and over the 
globe, men exhibit a bewildering variety 
of behavior patterns. Some of these 
manifest striking similarities. A recurring 
theme is the stirrings of groups actuated 
by messianic or millennial hopes and be- 
liefs which to the accepting people offer 
a new kind of world to be instituted ‘by 
supernatural means. These concepts are 
of great antiquity. They are recorded in 
Egypt some nineteen hundred years before 
the birth of Jesus, and are heralded by 
Old Testament prophets. In the present 
study eleven authors describe as many 


millennial movements. 
Ft 
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They include the Hussite Revolution, 
the Savanarola Movement in Florence, 
stirrings in the eighteenth century among 
Indians in Brazil, and recent messianic 
activities in Jamaica, Indonesia, Melanesia, 
and Nyasaland. Norman Cohn contributes 
an essay on medieval millenniarism; 
George Shepperson on comparative study 
of millenniary movements. All of these 
contributions the editor reviews in an 
essay that attains a high level of analysis 
and interpretation. A reader who does 
not proceed to sequent pages is exercising 
considerable, and unenviable, self-restraint. 

In “A Note on Relative Deprivation 
Theory,” David Aberle indicates that each 
movement described in the volume shows 
in its participants a consciousness of depri- 
vation. Such consciousness, he believes, is 
a precondition to millenniarism. It is not 
a sufficient explanation: a constant does 
not explain an associated variable. Not 
all groups conscious of deprivation con- 
-struct, or accept, this way out of their 
difficulties. Leader, historical background, 
multiform and multivarious circumambient 
influences are dynamic terms in the equa- 
tion. Each movement is unique. It must 
be studied as such. “The idea of the 
millennium,” Thrupp remarks, “has been 
one of humanity’s great inventions. In a 
sense every prophet and leader of a move- 
ment has reinvented it, but he has leaned, 
in all our evidence, on a tradition that 
takes us back into an antiquity where we 
lose the trail.” 

Witson D. WALLIS 

Professor of Anthropology 

Annhurst College 

South Woodstock 

Connecticut 


Harotp K. Scuirrinc. Science and Re- 
ligion: An Interpretation of Two Com- 
munities. Pp. viii, 272. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1962. $4.50. 


An eminent physicist of Pennsylvania 
State University has given us a transition- 
making discussion. His thesis is that the 
two communities of science and religion 
are fundamentally compatible; that in at- 
titude toward reason, truth, and freedom 
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of inquiry these disciplines are poten- 
tially complementary. The sciences study 
nature, whereas religious faith is focused 
upon God “as the source of, and answer 
to, our ultimate questions and concerns.” 
Productive operational relationships may 
be worked out if both the sciences and 
religious interpretation move forward to 
newer heights of excellence. How can this 
end be secured? 

Two diagrams are of importance: one 
of the Morganau type for showing how 
science method operates (p. 189) and one 
for religious faith (pp. 158-159). Both 
center upon an experimental fact-A by 
gratuitous assumption. Thereupon follows 
intuitive apprehension of experience-B, and 
later theoretical symbols of experience-C. 
The first step is by supposition; the 
second, by a nonconceptual impact of 
cultural inheritance and conditioning; the 
third, by deliberate conceptual postulation. 

Interpretation here has a double handi- 
cap: first, by assuming an uninterpreted 
“fact,” which in reality is for both sci- 
ences and religion an unknown x, and 
second, by intention, direct intuition be- 
comes a self-certifying witness. This 
closes the case, except for the consolation 
one may assimilate from the authority 
which accrues from communal practice 
and approval. What happens is that 
psychological conviction takes over the 
role of logical evidence. In religious 
language a silent assumption brings us “to 
the more ineffable, non-conceptual aspect 
of man’s encounter with God.” Intuition 
then reaches the God above “the more 
abstract intellectual postulates symbolized 
by ‘God C’ and the more concrete experi- 
ences represented by ‘God A’” (p. 171). 

The outcome for religion is quite 
orthodox with mystics and with status- 
interpreters like the Niebuhrs, Williams, 
and Tillich. Much originates with the 
conception of faith and attitudes (p. 25) 
and of content identical with belief. 
Confessionalism throws about these a pro- 
tective mantle for what is descriptively 
existential. Doctrinal questions cannot be 
raised. Ecumenicity has discovered that 
this is the divisive ferment. With these 


.precautions assigned to intuition, one need 
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only invent plausible certification for the 
untouchable certifier. 

Withal, this book abounds in produc- 
tive suggestions, but they cannot be as- 
similated. For instance, there are many 
“scientific” methods, but science is re- 
tained in the title and throughout. On 
page 175 the author hovers near a break- 
through. He ventures with the idea .of 
“interaction between theory and data, that 
there are no bare facts... that one’s 
observations and experiments .. . are al- 
ways affected by one’s modes of thought 
and one’s theoretical perspectives.” In 
discussing presuppositions, he observes 
that “science itself pays virtually no at- 
tention to them. One does not find them 
listed or discussed: in scientific treatises. 
. .. Most scientists regard them as belong- 
ing to philosophy rather than science.” If 
the leaven of these ideas should succeed 
in liberating scientists and philosophers 
from an existential thatness, a new era 
will open. Criticism of concepts could 
then get down to business. 

. IRL G. WHITCHURCH 

Lecturer in Philosophy and Religion 

University of Denver 


The New Delhi Report: The Third 
` Assembly of the World Council of 


Churches. Edited by W. A. Visser’t 
Hooft. Pp. vii, 448. New York: 
Association Press, 1962. $6.50. i 


The Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) was held at 
New Delhi, India in November-December 
of 1961. This volume is a report on this 
world council, and gives a comprehensive 
account not only of what happened in 
_New Delhi, but also of the activitiés of 
the Council since the meeting in Evanston, 
Illinois in the summer of 1954. The 
World Council of Churches has developed 
steadily since its inception at Amsterdam 
in 1948. Today it embraces 198 churches, 
from 60 nations—practically every de- 
nomination being included except the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, which, however, this 
time had official observers present. One 
of the dramatic events at New Delhi was 
the admission of the Orthodox Churches 
of Russia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Poland.. 


-of eighteen committees, 
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The Greek Orthodox Church has. been 
active in the Council since earliest days— 
for there is a history of ecumenical en- 
deavor before Amsterdam, beginning at 
the Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
(1910) and expressing itself in two paral- 
lel movements: “Life and Work” and 
“Faith and Order,” which united at 
Amsterdam. With the admission of the 
major Orthodox bodies, the World Council 
in a half-century has brought together 
into co-operative action a large part of 


the Christian world. This meeting 
marked, too, the integration of the 
International Missionary Council with 
the WCC. 


Much of this volume consists of reports 
whose names 
indicate the areas in which the Council 
is functioning., Among them are the com- 
mittees on church and society, evangelism, 
missionary studies, the laity, men and 
women in church, family and society, 
youth, inter-church aid, refugee and world - 
service, and international affairs. The 577 
delegates to the Assembly at New Delhi 
spent a great deal of time on three 
themes‘ which they studied and on which 
statements were formulated. These were 
“Witness, Service, and Unity,” as under- 
stood by Christians from all over the 
world. Major addresses were also given 
on these subjects. To summarize the 
thought and mood of the Assembly a 
message was drawn up, addressed to the 
churches. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Message, Dr. Kathleen Bliss of the 
Church of England, commented on the 
intention to reflect in the message on 
“three distinctive things about the New 
Delhi Assembly: that the Asian and 
African churches have been at the centre 
of its life; that it has been hopeful, with 
more clarity and confidence about its 
Gospel; that along with an emphasis on 
the uniqueness of Christ there had been 
more sensitivity to God’s working in the 
world” (p. 40). ` 

It is evident from a reading of this 
book that, as the Church has been led into 
a unity which a generation ago would 
have been thought impossible, the convic- 
tion has grown that the Church has a 
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_ definite obligation not only to edify its 
own members but to serve all the world. 
As a communication of the Belgian Chris- 
tian Missionary Church put it, “the ecu- 
menical movement does not want to be 
a new universal church but aims rather 

‘at creating a new conscience at the heart 
of this church which already exists, 
though broken” (p. 153). One sentence 
of the statement of the section on Witness 

_implies that a united Church will proclaim 
a whole Gospel—‘the wholeness of the 
Gospel demands a corporate expression, 
since it concerns every aspect of men’s 
lives. Healing and the relief of distress, 
the attack upon social abuses and recon- 
ciliation, as well as preaching, Christian 
fellowship and worship, are all bound 
together in the message that is pro- 
claimed” (p. 86). One of the most active 
of the Commissions of the Council is that 
on international affairs, whose report de- 
clared that “diversities of religion, culture 
and tradition, apparently so great between 
the main regions of the world, do not 
exclude the existence of a unified set of 
values, living and developing in the con- 
science of mankind. These do not in all 
cases derive from Christian sources but 
Christians have a special opportunity and 
duty to contribute to their articulation 
and development” (p. 273). 

A day-to-day account of the seventeen 
days at the beginning of the book and 
a series of appendices at the end con- 
tribute to make this an invaluable source 
book on one of the major phenomena of 
our century—the consolidation of the 
forces of the Church and their attempt to 
influence the direction of the modern 
world. 

ConrAD BERGENDOFF 

Executive Secretary 

Board of Theological Education 

Lutheran Church in America 


CARL BRIDENBAUGH. Mitre and Sceptre: 
Transatlantic Faiths, Ideas, Personali- 
ties, and Politics, 1689-1775, Pp. xiv, 
354. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1962. $7.50, 

This book traces the religious roots of 
the American Revolution to the War of 
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Independence, which was not quite the 
same thing, for the Revolution meant the 
emergence of a national consciousness and 
of a particular American way of life. 
Religion was a very important ingredient 
in the process, for we are several times 
cogently reminded that “the Era of 
Enlightenment was far more an Age of 
Faith (and Emotion) than an Age of 
Reason.” “One must not overlook the 
fact that politics and economics are in- 
separable” in the American colonies. An 
English traveler in rural Connecticut. re- 
ported that “they are all politicians and 
Scripture learnt.” These folk, especially 
in the northern and middle colonies, were 
very fearful that the sceptre and the mitre 
would unite to impose the establishment 
of the Anglican Church on this side of 
the. Atlantic, in which case the other 
religious bodies would be subject to the 
indignities of the Act of Toleration.” The 
first step in the circumventing of such a 
conspiracy was the consolidation of the 
religious forces of the colonies. To this 
end, Ezra Stiles proposed a plan of union 
for the Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists. He saw nothing incom- 
patible with this plan in the establishment 
of Congregationalism in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, be- 
cause the other churches were exempt 
from the rates. The strengthening of the 
internal structure of these churches was 
also desirable, hence the Saybrook Plat- 
form in’ Connecticut which presbyterian- 
ized Congregationalism. 

The second step was to work in con- 
junction with the English Dissenters, who 
through the Deputies of the Three 
Churches, again Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist, exerted no little influ- 
ence upon the crown and upon colonial . 
affairs. The utmost vigilance had to be 
exercised to see that the Anglicans did 
not introduce a bishop into the colonies, 
not even in those colonies where the 
Anglican Church was established, that is, 
in Virginia and to the south. This objec- 
tion may seem very unreasonable, but any 
bishop anywhere was regarded as the 
camel’s nose under the tent. Furthermore, 
Episcopalians should not be allowed to 
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have a university, and King’s College, 
later Columbia, was established only in the 
teeth of opposition. The author notes that 
President Clap at Yale had to back down 
on his refusal to allow Episcopalian 
students to attend services of their own 
church. The sequel is not noted that to 
circumvent them the college church was 
instituted with so much theology in the 
sermons that attendance could be required 
as an academic exercise. : 

In the course of the struggle, the 
American myth took shape which pictured 
the founding fathers as crossing the ocean 
to secure liberty. The only element of 
truth which the myth has is that they 
came to secure their own liberty.” Their 
indisposition to extend it to others became 
a subject of reproach from the English 
Dissenters, who, in their own struggle 
against Anglican restrictions, had become 
broader than their American cousins. An 
interesting point is that the Quaker bat- 
tering at the establishment of the Congre- 
gationalists created a breach to the ad- 
vantage of the Anglicans. The Great 
Awakening, which split the Congregation- 
alists into the Old Lights and the New, 
also provided the Anglicans with an op- 
portunity to divide and conquer. But the 
more the ramparts were scaled the greater 
the resolve to hurl back the invader. 
When, then, the Anglicans supported the 
Stamp Act, politics and religion coalesced 
and issued in armed rebellion. 

The book is full of detailed: and il- 
luminating sketches of interesting and sig- 
nificant figures who do not usually loom 
large in the portrayal of the colonial 
_ scene. Above all, the insistence on the 
role of religion in the complex of events 
is thoroughly sound. 

Roranp H. BAINTON 


New Haven 
Connecticut 
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GarpinerR C. Means. The Corporate 
Revolution in America: Economic Real- 
ity versus Economic Theory. Pp. 191. 
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New York: Crowell-Collier Press, 1962. 
$3.95, 


This is a collection of essays, addresses, 
and presentations before Congressional 
Committees bound together by this central 
idea: economics as handed down from 
past generations does not fit the modern 
corporate society. Chapter IJ, “The 
Roosevelt Revolution and the New Real- 
ity,” was for me the best part of the 
book—-and worth the price. Dr. Means 
argues that United States economists 
backed into the twentieth century naively 
describing the economic system in terms 
of Adam Smith’s small enterprise and 
Alfred Marshals small representative 
firm. “The theories and clichés which 
constituted our inherited wisdom and on 
which we relied to guide public policy were 
developed for an atomistic society which 
had in large measure ceased to exist.” 

That is certainly true. But it would 
also be interesting to know whether the 
economic Institutions which Adam Smith 
described existed in his day. We have 
inherited the notion that the wheat, or 
cotton, or horseshoe market was as sensi- 
tive as a butcher’s scale in equating supply 
and demand. But let us not forget that 
Smith observed that every business man 
wanted to be a monopolist to maximize 
his profit. Is it not possible that 
local monopolists developed—in particular 
towns remote from larger cities? Are we 
making hypotheses based on what actually 
took place two hundred years ago or on 
what we imagine took place? 

A good share of. the book is devoted 
to explaining and justifying Dr. Means’ 
long-held position that administered 
pricing of many products by large-scale 
producers — corporations — interferes with 
the free market, creates rigidities, and 
prevents the economy from functioning at 
its optimum. Producers, instead of re- 
ducing price to stimulate demand, reduce 
production in order to hold up price. Un- 
doubtedly, a new economic phenomenon 
has arisen—the big four or the big three 
in particular industries, such as autos, tires, 
and steel. Moreover, when products are 
packaged and sold in supermarkets, when 
refrigerators, washing machines, and auto- 
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mobiles are distributed from coast to 
coast, -when dealers must be simultane- 
ously informed of prices, prices must be 
standardized. This is a communications 
problem. 

Dr. Means has coined a useful term. 
Prices have to be administered today. 
But whether this has the deleterious ef- 
fects he suggests and whether it results 
from oligopoly or from our complex eco- 
nomic culture, I am not sure’ And I 
would certainly be suspicious of the sug- 
gestion that “administered pricing” is a 
factor in the low growth rate of the 
economy in postwar years. No country 
administers prices more rigidly and specifi- 
cally than the Soviet Union; yet we keep 
telling ourselves that we have got to keep 
pace with the Soviet Union’s postwar rate 
of growth. - 
J. A. LIVINGSTON 
Financial Editor 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


RosreErT L. HEILBRONER. The Making of 


Economic Society. Pp. xii, 241. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
.1962. $4.95. 


Here is ancther facile book by a pleasing 
author. Those-of us who have felt that 
The Worldly Philosophers should have 
made the general reader a little more 
knowledgeable concerning the “movers and 
shakers” of our modern world should be 
pleased that the sweep and perplexity of 
economic history is presented here in such 
an interesting way. There is a paperback 
edition, and therefore the story—from the 
Traditional ‘society through the method of 
Command on to the development of the 
Free Market and now back to the way 
of Command as the only means to propel 
the ‘underdeveloped countries into “the 
flush period of mid-development”—will 
gain wide currency and help a little to 
mitigate the economic illiteracy of our 
times. 

This book, despite its easy style and 
its brevity, should not be considered 
slight. As this review is written, the 
employment score for mid-November 1962 
Has been announced. To consider the 
particular, one need not wonder that a 
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problem of unemployment of teenagers is 
upon us, Educational expenditures are 
running behind economic catastrophe for 
many people. Observe the table (p. 106) 
showing the occupational distribution of 
the labor force in the United States, 
1900-1960, with the shift away from the 
farm and from unskilled workers and the 
great growth in the relative numbers of 
professional and technical workers, organ- 
ization men, and service workers. Thus 
the impact of the Technological Revolu- 
tion has not been slighted. Indeed, the 
last half of the book is concerned with 
little else. Just as on the techno-political 
front certain national leaders may be 
considered prisoners of the Cold War, so 
on the economic front certain countries 
engineering development in others may be 
considered prisoners—as time runs out— 
of the very development they strive to 
engineer. So new challenges are brought 
into being, born of responses to old chal- 
lenges blown up by the gales of change. 
And the gales themselves are deflected by 
the new responses. Nothing works out 
quite the way it was intended. This book 
should help us to be somewhat less certain 
about final solutions. 

One of the reviewer’s graduate students 
suggests that Professor Heilbroner’s very 
lucid presentation of difficult concepts 
should be mentioned. His handling of 
the effects of falling investment (p. 154) 
and treatment of the savings-investment 
complex, understandingly footnoted, are 
quite intelligible (p. 156). If this is 
popularization, perhaps so much the 
better. For example, if we wait until all 
are econometricians before we risk a tax 
cut, we may never get swift, necessary 
action again. Most people can read, and 
the exposiiton in this book is remarkably 
clear. 

ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 

Professor of Economics ; 

University of Rhode Island 


ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON. Economic 
Backwardness in Historical Perspective: 
A Book of Essays. Pp. 456. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1962. $8.75. 
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This volume consists of fourteen of the 
author’s essays covering a wide scope of 
subject matter gleaned from his thinking 
during the last decade. Most of the 
essays have appeared previously in special- 
ized journals both in the United States 
and abroad. The first essay attempts to 
place the role of economic backwardness 
into historical perspective. The quest of 
the backward areas today for industriali- 
zation and expensive technology is viewed 
as a more or less normal outgrowth of 
their desire to advance, and not for the 
demonstration effect of prestige. The 
author recognizes that it is difficult for 
industrially advanced countries to appreci- 
ate all of the desires of the backward 
areas, but viewing the processes from a 
historical perspective will aid in recog- 
nizing the native elements of each area. 

In the second essay, the author criti- 
cizes the traditional approach of setting 
. up a series of loosely defined and vague 
prerequisites for economic development. 
Since there is great variability and elas- 
ticity in the industrialization process, the 
author rightfully points out that a general 
set of prerequisites might not be too 
meaningful, although helpful to use as 
guides. The third essay, dealing with 
social attitudes, entrepreneurship, and 
economic development, discusses one of 
the very important aspects of develop- 
ment of emerging nations. Here again, 
the concepts are vague. Interesting ques- 
tions are raised concerning the importance 
of entrepreneurship, especially in the 
context of Russian economic development. 

An essay is devoted to the case of 
Italian economic development, from 1881 
to 1913. This is followed by a discussion 
of a study of the influence of Marxism in 
Italian economic history conducted by 
Rosario Romeo, The remaining essays 
are’ well-presented descriptions of various 
facets of Russian economic development, 
covering such topics as nineteenth-century 
intellectual history, heavy industry, rates 
of industrial growth, industrial enterprises, 
and sources of economic information on 
Russia. Two interesting ‘essays cover 
Soviet novels and Doctor Zhivago. 

The Appendices should not be over- 
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looked. They contain valuable statistical . 
data, and also present a clear description 
of the use of certain econometric relation- 
ships useful in planning economic develop- 
ment and setting up targets. The volume 
suffers from a lack of continuity and 
transition between essays and from the 
disjointed nature of some of the presen- 
tation. Otherwise, it is well written, 
informative, and thought-provoking. 
; ‘ REUBEN E. SLESINGER 

Professor of Economics 

University of Pittsburgh 


ABRAM BERGSON, The Real National In- 
come of Soviet Russia since 1928. Pp. 
xix, 472. Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard 
University Press, 1961. $8.75. 


This book may be thought of as several 
books in one. First, it is a summary of 
the salient features of earlier studies on 
Soviet national income and product 
for single years published by the author 
and his associates in the course of carrying 
out the larger investigation. Second, it is 
a reaction and rejoinder to the considerable 
discussion and some criticism that the ear- 
lier works have engendered. Finally, and 
most important, it is an extension of the 


. analysis from single years to change over 


time and to the measurement of “real” 
national income. 

The author approaches his subject with 
incredible patience for the web of method- 
ological and statistical intricacies that the 
measurement problem entails, and with a 
highly professional interest in the under- 
lying economic implications of the meas- 
ures he develops. The result is a major 
work that amply justifies the fact that it 
has been “inordinately long in progress,” 
and’ that’ will become the point of de- 
parture for any future discussion of the 
subject. Following this line of evaluation, 
one is tempted to recommend the book to 
each and every person who has an interest 
in problems of over-all economic activity 
and economic growth in the Soviet Union. 
By his example, Professor Bergson shows 
how the subject must ultimately be 
treated, namely, as one which is over- 
whelmingly complex, almost devoid of un- 
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equivocal answers, and demanding of care- 
ful—not to say cautious—interpretation. 

By the same token, however, anyone 
without some competence in economics 
and some background in the question of 
measuring national income may find it 
difficult to follow the argument and to 
identify the author’s principal observations 
and conclusions in the welter of subjects 
which he feels, quite justifiably, deserve 
his exposition and comment. This dif- 
ficulty is not lessened by a style of writing 
which moves the argument very slowly 
and very carefully through the labyrinth, 
ever on its guard with a well-stocked 
arsenal of qualifying phrases. The reader 
may also be disarmed by the gentleness, 
touched with regret, with which the author 
disposes of some “competing” scholars— 
notably Colin Clark and Naum Jasny 
—with whom he actually finds himself in 
substantial disagreement. 

The interest of all readers, but particu- 
larly the noneconomists, will be drawn 
quite naturally to the author’s conclusions, 
which are set forth in the last part of the 
book. Aside from a chapter here in which 
he compares his results with official Soviet 
figures and those of other non-Soviet 
analysts, and a chapter in which he offers 
some very interesting comments on the 
Gerschenkron hypothesis concerning the 
index number problem, the conclusions are 
summarized under three broad headings. 

With respect to “growth trends,” he 
presents a number of measures which, in 
general, support the view that the Soviet 
economy has grown relatively rapidly. 
He observes that percentage growth of 
“real” national income per capita has been 
greater than growth per employed worker, 
because of the increased “rate of participa- 
tion” of labor, and he stresses also that 
the decline in levels of living per capita 
during the 1930’s was less than it would 
have been if the “rate of participation” 
had not increased. This is true. But the 
reader may not be fully aware of the fact 
that by “rate of participation” the author 
means the average—that is, full-time 
equivalent—number of persons actually 
working or employed, relative to the total 
population or labor force, and that the 
observed increase is primarily—although 
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not entirely—the natural result of suc- 
cessful economic development and the at- 
tendant reduction of “underemployment” 
on the farms rather than the result of any 
policy to increase “participation.” The 
“rate of participation” which refers, as 
some others have used the term, to the 
percentage of the population in the labor 
force—including both full- and part-time 
workers—actually declined after 1928, al- 
though it still remains high compared to 
other countries. 

With respect to the “USSR Versus 
USA” and “Prospects,” the author focuses 
rightly on the relevance of various terms 
on which the comparison may be made, 
raising doubts about some of the more 
extreme comparisons—in both directions— 
that have been made by others. Perhaps 
the most important result of this critical 
survey is the caution that it suggests be 
exercised in discussing future prospects. 
The tendency toward somewhat lower 
rates of growth by analogy with the past 
experience of the presently industrialized 
countries, is tempered by the observation 
that certain basic features of the Soviet 
socialist system, centering around the pos- 
sibility for raising the level of economic 
efficiency in the future, have yet to be 
put to serious test. Professor Bergson 
properly elects to keep an open mind on 
thesé questions at the present stage of 
Soviet economic development. 

WARREN W. EASON 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Princeton University 


Joun T. Duntop (Ed.). Automation and 
. Technological Change. Report of the 
Twenty-first American Assembly. Pp. 
vi, 184. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1962. $3.95. 

Those who recall the incisive and pro- 
found American Assembly report on 


.productivity, which speedily became a 


standard text in the field, will expect a 
similar performance in this one. Although 
the present volume contains much of 
interest and a good deal of value, such 
readers will, on the whole, be disap- ` 
pointed. There is nothing like the same 
level of insight. 

Mr. Robert L. Heilbroner opens the 
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volume with an account of “The Impact 
of Technology—The Historic Debate” in 
which he continues his lifelong struggle 
with the shade of Karl Marx—unable 
either to answer him or to forget him, 
although materials for an answer are close 
at hand. Heilbroner also gives as his 
sole remark of marginal productivity an 
elementary objection as hackneyed as it is 
incorrect. In effect: you cannot add saws 
to a carpenter. Mr, Lee DuBridge gives 
a summary of educational and social 
consequences. His essay is followed by 
that of Floyd C. Mann on “Psychological 
and Organizational Aspects,” which, al- 
though primarily descriptive, is one of the 
best in the book. Mann finds that auto- 
mation increases the demands made upon 
blue-collar labor while reducing the inter- 
est and skills of the jobs for white-collar 
labor. Of course, this is far too sweeping 
a summary of his careful, qualified essay. 

Melvin Anshen’s essay on “Managerial 
Decisions” is interesting and balanced, al- 
though a shade inconclusive. George 
Taylor on “Collective Bargaining” repeats 
the well-known fact that technological 
change upsets man’s quest for security and 
status. He also uses the somewhat dubi- 
ous procedure of quoting rhetoric from 
union contracts to prove that unions 
recognize the need for technological 
change. His selection from the United 
Automobile Workers seemed to this writer 
to call for more comment. In the hear- 
ings before the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Eighty-Sixth Congress, 1959, Mr. 
T. A. Anderson submitted the following 
data: productivity in the motor vehicles 
industry dropped by 1.7 per cent while 
wages and prices rose by 17.7 per cent 
between 1955 and 1959. As output 
dropped, there may be a definitional gim- 
mick -here, but the reviewer was left 
wondering. Only in Dr. W. Allen Wallis’ 
essay is there any suggestion that the price 
of labor might really have something to 
do with the rate of automation! Ewan 
Clague and Leon Greenberg give a`schol- 
arly review of productivity trends and 
employment. Mr. Richard N. Cooper in 
“International Aspects” points out the 
ominous fact—not otherwise integrated 
into the discussion—that the ‘productivity 
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“gap” between the United States and 
Europe is rapidly closing. Mr. Francis 
Bello closes the contributed papers by 
suggesting, as the reviewer understands 
him, a national research and development 
foundation as a solution of the problem. 

To the reviewer, the report is unsatis- 
factory from three points of view: failure 
adequately to integrate technological 
change and the price of labor, the influ- 
ence. of European revival on the United 
States’ world competitive situation, and 
the enormous revolutionary potential of a 
possible liquidation of a large part of the 
middle management class. Let me com- 
ment briefly upon each of these. Some 
twenty years ago, J. R. Hicks in his 
“Theory of Wages” commented upon the 
role of unions in inducing invention. He 
distinguished between those inventions 
which would have occurred anyhow and 
at the existing cost level and those made 
profitable or whose invention was stimu- 
lated by union-induced wage demands. 
Only Dr. Wallis seems really acquainted 
with this argument. As the reviewer sees 
it, wages have been rising faster than 
productivity in the United States for 
nearly a decade, if not longer. Something 
had to give if growth and profits were to 
continue. Automation is the natural and 
predictable result. Whether, once dis- 
covered, the process is reversible, whether 
a lower wage rate would make manage- 
ment willing to use more labor, once 
again, we cannot now say. This much is 
certain: the process could not have come 
at a more disturbing time. Europe is 
undercutting us; simultaneously, the baby 
wave of the 1930’s is reaching the labor 
market. Automation may solve the cost 
problem—though Europe can automate too 
—but only at the expense of enormously 
raising the educational requirements of 
ordinary labor. High wages plus automa- 
tion will probably greatly increase the 
ranks of the “unemployable” and aggravate 
an intense social problem. 

To the despised “conventional wisdom,” 
the answer is obvious. The United States 
money and real wage level should be 
reduced for a while to give tomorrow’s 
youngsters a chance to stimulate foreign 


trade and to foster the capital formation 
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the world so desperately needs—if we 
consider the world as a whole. ‘This is 
the conventional answer. Is there any 
other? If there is, I have not heard it. 
Garver and Hansen, in their excellent, if 
now dated, elementary text, point out that 
Marx’s predictions have been largely dis- 
proved by the rise of a new corporate 
middle class of executives. This is the 
group particularly threatened now. What 
of the future? In various writings on 
the theory of management, the reviewer 
has stressed the inadequacies of mere 
short-run efficiency. The automated plant 
may cut its costs now, to be sure, but will 
it be able to re-automate when the pattern 
of wants and resources changes? May 
not the less efficient plant, in the short 
run, win out over time by a greater resili- 
ency induced, in part, by a large reserve 
of more imaginative human material? 
These are merely points which occurred 
to the reviewer while reading. He cannot 
pretend to answer them. 
Davin McCorp WricHT 
Professor of Economics 
University of Georgia 


ARTHUR B. SHosTAK. America’s Forgot- 
ten Labor Organization: A Survey of 
the Role of the Single-Firm Independ- 
ent Union in American Industry. Pp. 
ix, 141. Princeton: Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics, 
Princeton University, 1962. .$3.75. 


In ten chapters, Mr. Shostak examines 
the size, strength, weaknesses, and pros- 
pects for the single-company union. It 
is a useful and informative study and adds 
to our understanding. As one would 
have expected, single-firm unions are less 
formal, more relaxed and personal, in their 


dealings with their managements than’ 


those affliated with the general labor 
movement. He also found that they are 
almost exclusively concerned with the 
firm in which they function; this is called 
by Mr. Shostak “employer oriented.” 
The author tells us that this attitude en- 
ables the union to concentrate its interests 
on analyzing “the employer’s profit pic- 
ture, expansion plans, market position and 


the like.” In the same chapter, we are 
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told the “single-firm union does not 
expect to dazzle anyone with its initia- 
tive.” What is the purpose of all the 
examination? 

He tells us the ideology of these 
organizations leads them to admire small 
employers and to oppose the large busi- 
ness unit. Single-firm unions champion 
the “Jeffersonian doctrine of small 
enterprise against the Hamiltonian doc- 
trine of large centralized operations.” It 
is reasonable to assume that these unions 
have more modest reasons for valuing 
small size. Mr. Shostak contrasts single- 
firm unions with locals affiliated with 
an international organization, and implies 
that there is a greater democracy within 
the former; however, it need not follow. 
Among the thousands of local unions af- 
filiated with internationals, wide and sig- 
nificant differences exist in that regard. 
Moreover, Mr. Shostak tells us that some 
employers whose plants contain single- 
plant unions may dismiss “unionists he 
thinks too militant as well as leftists and 
racketeers.” Of course, militant, leftist, 
and racketeer are not defined, and it is 
difficult to know how one becomes a rack- 
eteer under the circumstances described by 
the author. 

Mr. Shostak examines weak and strong 
single-firm unions with many of the former 
scarcely deserving the name of “unions” 
and the latter approaching affiliated locals 
in attitude. White-collar and engineering 
unions and the advantages of associations / 
are discussed. It seems hardly likely that 
organizations which believe in the virtue 
of Liliputianism would want to affiliate 
with a large association. Moreover, once 
they grew beyond their local confines, 
much of the reason for independence 
would be surrendered. In addition, affilia- 
tion increases costs of operation. 

‘Mr. Shostak’s concluding chapter is 
cogent but too short. In view of his 
knowledge of the problems and limitations 
of these organizations, the reader would 
have profited from an expansion of his 
analysis, But this may not be an al- 
together fair request. 

Purr Tarr 

Professor of Economics 

Brown University 
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ANN Dovuctas. Industrial Peacemaking: 
A Report on Union-Management Nego- 


tiations. Pp. viii, 675. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1962. 
$13.50. 


The subtitle more accurately describes 
the contents of this large book. Over two- 
thirds of the volume—some 450 pages—is 
devoted to the complete verbatim tran- 
script of a single disguised set of negotia- 
tions that lasted for a month. Written 
as a monument to mediators, this book 
concerns itself with but one specialized 
phase of the collective bargaining process 
wherein the services of the professional 
mediator are utilized, normally as -a result 
of mutual agreement by the parties in- 
volved. The author indicates that the 
study was undertaken in an attempt to 
give more insights into mediation as a 
method of solving industrial disputes. 
The roles of the mediator and of media- 
tion have been insufficiently examined to 
date, and Miss Douglas takes many pio- 
neering steps in her treatment of the sub- 
ject matter. Collective bargaining in the 
United States is based on the negotiating 
process, and many theories have been 
developed in an effort to analyze human 
behavior at the bargaining table. They 
have attained various levels of sophistica- 
tion, but all have in common the charac- 
teristic of drawing heavily upon one or 
another of the social sciences. Miss 
Douglas, in her study of mediation, has 
. elected to rely upon psychology, on the 
grounds that its correct ultimate concern 
is with mental processes. 

The author bases her observations and 
analysis upon four sets of negotiations to 
which she was privy. This is a somewhat 
narrow sample, which forces the reader 
to challenge the validity of conclusions 
that may otherwise be perfectly reliable. 
Negotiating is seen by the author to be 
a three-stage process of initially hostile 
behavior followed by a period of striving 
for agreement and climaxing in settlement. 
An examination of the parties’ actions at 
the bargaining table leads to interesting 
observations, An inverse relationship is 
found to exist between the degree of 
autonomy shown by the negotiators and 
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time as the parties become less susceptible 
to the exogenous pressures of formalized 
institutions. 

Part II examines the lore about 
negotiations and takes a fairly detailed 
look at the personalities of professional 
mediators. They are found to have role 
parameters from those who exhibit an al- 
most shrugging acceptance of the outcome 
of negotiations to those who try to 
manipulate bargaining to the end that they 
deem advisable. The concluding chapters 
contain the author’s analysis of what went 
on in one set of negotiations—the tran- 
script of which forms the rest of the book. 

Because of the enormity of the task 
the author is, understandably, able to 
fulfill only partially the promise made in 
the Introduction. Considerable insight is 
given into what makes mediators act and 
satisfy their roles as they do, but the 
reader is often left with a sense of frus- 
tration; his interest, after having been 
aroused on many important issues, such 
as the role of the strike in conflict- 
handling, is then allowed to flag. This 
reviewer found the book a difficult 
one to read—~a task made no easier by 
attempting to put verbatim transcript into 
Hemingway-style | vernacular—“prob’ly,” 
“wanta,” ‘beginnin”—ed absurdum. 

` Joun L. FRYER 
Research Director 
United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers of America 
(AFL-CIO) 
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INTE 


Slide rules and petticoats ... what a combination! Incongruous? 
Yet this home economist, who is employed by the Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, is involved with each. She wears many 
“hats” .. . tester, designer, writer, demonstrator. She conducts 
classes in home economics in schools and companies—teaches how 
to get the most out of new GM-built household appliances. 


She and her counterparts spend full time interpreting the desires, 
needs and habits of American women in the kitchen and laundry 
room. Her department, for example, will bake enough cakes to 
make a stack 125 feet high just in testing a single oven design! In 
checking a new washer design, thirty tons of clothes are washed. 
In fact, she’s “the voice of women” to the men who engineer and 
manufacture these appliances. 


She’s one more important member of the GM team—a team that 
includes more than 600,000 employes and a million-plus share- 
holders—as well as thousands of suppliers. Together they represent 
GM’s greatest asset—people. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 


Making Better Things For You 
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